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ROM the time when men first con- 
Re= of the possibility of a science 

of society, it was assumed that the 
enhancement of human welfare was to 
be the result of the discoveries made and 
the principles to be formulated. From 
Comte and Spencer to Giddings and Small 
it was held that, while we exalted ob- 
jectivity and sought for disinterestedness 
in all our work, the goal of our endeavor 
was the understanding of our past and the 
solution of our problems, that human 
life might be enriched. 

Now an interest in human welfare is 
as old as the earliest books and far older. 
What is distinctive about the rise of 
sociology is the conviction that human 
weal can be furthered by attempting a 
task that had never been previously under- 
taken, the attempt to study human nature, 
individual and collective, as a series of 
natural events, operating according to 
ordered sequences and capable of scientific 
formulation. Many other methods had 
been tried in the former centuries—this 
one was new. 

For ages it was to the religious teachers 
that mankind looked for guidance in the 
pursuit of the good, and men spoke the 
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messages that seemed to them in accord- 
ance with the will of the gods of their 
fathers. Other moral leaders, in a later 
period of history, sought the metaphys- 
ical principles from which could be 
deduced the rules of action by which it 
was believed men ought to live. But to 
pass from the metaphysical to the posi- 
tive, from the deductive consequences of 
first truths and principles to the scientific 
understanding of the laws of human life, 
this was to be the insight of the earliest 
of the sociologists and it is still the 
method and procedure of all scientific 
students of society. 

The praises of science are so eloquently 
sung and the triumphs of science in our 
day are so impressive that it is easy to 
forget how recent is this view and this 
still developing method. There were 
faint beginnings of it in Egypt and there 
was a false dawn in the age of Epicurus 
in Greece, but the darkness descended 
again and it was not till the seventeenth 
century that the leaders of European 
thought were able to formulate the 
method which social science was to adopt 
two hundred years later. The names of 
men of insight and wisdom adorn the 
pages of our histories but they worked 
and thought as artists, and what we 
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know as science did not appear until, one 
might almost say, it was long overdue. 

The age of Elizabeth would surely be 
placed by most men in the modern era 
and in many respects it does seem to be- 
long to our own time. It was the age 
that gave to us our greatest poet, the 
brightest star in a brilliant galaxy, and 
with Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet as 
part of our contemporary drama, the 
ambition of every gifted actor, we can 
well call the age of Shakespeare our own. 
A century had passed since the great 
discoveries began, ships then sailed the 
seven seas, and the thoughts of men had 
been widened. But in many respects 
it was not modern but rather a period of 
transition. The law of gravitation was 
not yet dreamed of and the chemical 
elements were four in number, fire, water, 
earth, and air, as they had been for two 
thousand years. More significant still, 
the belief in magic and the occult and the 
practice of the magical arts of divination 
and witchcraft took the place of what 
was to become modern science. 

Human welfare was destined to be 
greatly advanced when science should 
afford freedom from superstitious terror, 
banish famine, abolish scarcity, and give 
to the serf the means of his emancipation, 
but the age-old belief in magic and the 
occult had not died nor could it die till 
science, its only enemy, should cause it 
to disappear. It was in the year 1611 
that The Tempest was written, that last 
message of a mature genius who seems 
to be saying to us that the wisdom of the 
wise is most fitly used to bring young 
lovers together, but the wisdom of 
Prospero was his knowledge of magic, 
and by his own power he raised a storm, 
commanded the good spirit Ariel, and 
foiled the evil designs of the degenerate 
son of Sycorax, the witch. 

The age of Shakespeare, in many re- 


spects, indeed belongs to us and it is 
difficult to think of Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and the Spanish 
Armada as having occurred in the dim 
past. The first folio edition of the works 
of the great dramatist was not published 
till after colonies had been founded in 
Virginia and New England, ships were 
sailing to India, the world had been 
circumnavigated, and the Protestant Ref- 
ormation was nearly acentury old. And 
yet the intellectual outlook differed pro- 
foundly from our own. The word 
electricity had never been pronounced, 
nor the word barometer spoken. The 
first man, peering into a microscope at a 
piece of cork, was reminded of the cells 
of monks when he saw the box-like 
structures, and the cell as a unit of living 
forms was conceived—but this was after 
Shakespeare’s day. The blood did not 
yet circulate and the earth had been 
turning on its axis for so short a time that 
it was still unaccustomed to the new 
habit! Even Milton, long after, never 
quite got used to it. 

But although the scientific attitude 
toward the world was slowly gaining 
acceptance, there was one respect in which 
some of the dominant ideas of the Eliza- 
bethan age differed profoundly from our 
own and resembled those of the Mela- 
nesian savages. Magic, superstition, and 
the belief in and reliance on the occult 
powers still persisted and still continued 
to persist till the triumphs of science 
relegated them to the nursery and the 
prattle of children. The whole action 
of Hamlet turns on the ghost and his 
message, nor was the ghost a subjective 
illusion but a real ghost, seen by the 
guards and the skeptical and materialistic 
Horatio. The soothsayer in Julius Caesar 
really did have the gift of divination and 
would have been at home in London or 
Edinburgh, and might have received 
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more credence. In Macbeth, the witches 
were real witches and the audiences of 
that day believed in them profoundly. 

We listen to these speeches today very 
much as we hear the words of Snowwhite 
and the Seven Dwarfs, for the realm of 
fantasy has its esthetic appeal, but to 
Elizabethan audiences and to all the 
Europeans of that day they were terribly 
real. It is a wide-spread fallacy that 
magic and superstition are related to 
ignorance and a backward state of civiliza- 
tion. 

A belief in a world of witches, spirits, 
demons, and occult powers and a super- 
stitious attitude toward the unusual would 
seem to have no relation or correlation 
with intelligence, mental ability, or 
civilization. Much has been written 
about the Salem witches and the less 
than twenty victims are often cited as a 
reproach against the character and intelli- 
gence of the New England puritans. But 
during the lifetime of Shakespeare, in 
Scotland alone, there were 8000 execu- 
tions for witchcraft, an average of four a 
week. When James VI of Scotland, 
who became James I of Britain, was 
returning home with his royal bride, 
Anne of Denmark, the ship was imperiled 
by a storm and the wizard who had 
caused the storm, a Dr. Fian, was sought, 
apprehended, and tortured with the most 
inhuman cruelties. One estimate has it 
that from 1575 to 1700 there were a million 
executions for witchcraft in Europe, 
not confined to any religious group, for 
one-third of them were Protestants. 

It is well that we should call to mind 
that the Age of Magic lasted from a time 
before any history was written and did 
not cease till the Age of Science had fully 
dawned. When Rome was at the height 
of its greatness, magic, divination, and 
witchcraft flourished, and the same can 
be said of the glory that was Greece. It 


was the same in Egypt, and the trail leads 
back to the savage hordes before civiliza- 
tion in cities had appeared on the earth. 
Thomas Aquinas speaks in extensive 
discussions of the nature of the guardian 
angels and of the danger to which we are 
all constantly exposed from the whisper- 
ings of evil spirits. The sacred writings 
of Jews and Christians admonish that a 
witch must not be suffered to live, and 
the factual record of the power of the 
witch to bring back the dead to life can 
still be read in the holy books. 

Great poets, great architects, mighty 
warriors, and eminent statesmen were 
produced in those ancient times, but 
neither wealth nor literary masterpieces 
were inconsistent with the magical and 
occult practices which seem to have no 
difficulty in flourishing side by side with 
the highest civilization. Magic can live 
and did live side by side with religion. 
Magic can flourish and for ages did flourish 
contemporaneously with splendid art. 
Magic was believed in and practiced by 
men of wide learning and of high moral 
character. It was science and the scien- 
tific method that alone brought an end 
to the age of magic. 

The steps and stages by which the Age 
of Science came to be are too familiar to 
be repeated here. But we do know that, 
one by one, the differing aspects of the 
world were reduced to order and were 
differentiated and studied. Astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, and the rest were 
formulated into sciences, and, as fast as 
the laws of nature were discovered in any 
one realm, the belief in magic and the 
occult disappeared with respect to the 
phenomena concerned, but only in that 
particular quarter. 

There is one effect of the triumph of 
modern science, which is of great im- 
portance, which was hardly anticipated 
and which has largely escaped notice. 
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In a world where magic is practiced and 
occult conceptions rule, all nature is 
considered to be purposive and to be 
possessed of qualities. There was real 
anger in the tempest and gracious be- 
nignity in the spring sunshine. And, 
since nature was both favorable and pre- 
cariously dangerous, some of these forces 
and qualities were good and some were 
evil. It has long been commonplace to 
speak of science as affording the control 
of nature but it would be more accurate 
to assign this gift to the magician, 
whether primitive or medieval. The rain- 
maker makes it rain. The wicked witch 
controls the storm or by her curses and 
imprecations occasions misfortune. Sci- 
ence does not so much control nature as 
obey her. Meteorology is limited to 
warnings of the tornado or the hurricane, 
with no thought that it can in any way 
be averted or diverted. Savages may 
shout and beat drums to end an eclipse 
of the sun; scientists can only fortell it 
and take pictures. 

It is hardly too much to say that, when 
science had done its work, it had taken 
the life out of one realm of nature after 
the other. The planets were no longer 
heavenly forces, governing the lives of 
men, but dead spheres of known composi- 
tion whose mass, direction, and velocity 
could be accurately plotted. And when 
biology was added to the list of sciences 
and life was studied as life, the effect was 
to reduce the processes as nearly as might 
be to a mechanical formulation. 

The first effect of the scientific method 
when it approached its present degree of 
perfection was to remove all the qualities 
from nature and to conceive of everything 
natural as wholly mechanical. The stars 
revolved in accordance with a formula 
and all the occurrences in nature were to 
be expressed in equations. Mathematics 
was the wonderful tool of analysis and 
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from being a tool it came to be conceived 
as an ideal. Whatever was quantitative 
was regarded as scientific, and those 
problems that did not yield to mathe- 
matical statement were ruled out of con- 
sideration. The Society of the Sigma Xi 
includes the students of all the subjects 
which its members regard as sciences and 
refuses to admit those scholars whom 
they do not regard as scientific workers, 
with the result that students of the social 
life of man are no more permitted to wear 
the symbolic key of the Society than the 
untouchables of India are allowed to 
enter the temple. 

And so nature which had from time 
immemorial been regarded as inclusive 
of conscious purpose, volitional choice, 
and discriminate qualities was now con- 
sidered so machine-like that the red of 
the rose and the taste of the sea water 
were discarded from nature altogether. 
Color became a wave-length, written out 
to the third decimal, and the tones of the 
voice were accurately defined as air waves 
of definite lengths and speed. 

The experiences of men alone remained 
as conscious events with qualities too 
insistent to be denied. They were not 
denied, but they were rejected from 
nature and banished as subjective, just as 
the fairies and demons had been dis- 
carded. This was the great disjunction. 

This confusing error became firmly 
rooted and is, in our time, widely enter- 
tained. To regard nature as mechanical 
and everywhere mensurable in terms of 
operational units is indeed to rule man 
out. And so our social science labors 
under the handicap of having to devise 
methods for the investigation of problems 
that are thought of as outside the realm 
of nature. The disjunction of man and 
nature is, it seems to many of us, a false 
disjunction. It raises problems that are 
false problems because they are unreal. 























Once admit that man is a part of nature 
and they disappear. If we are to say 
man @nd nature, then we are entangled 
in the theories of how the mind, which is 
immaterial, can affect or be affected by 
the body which is composed of the same 
elements as the rat. 

It is to the founder of sociology that 
we are chiefly indebted for the corrective 
formulation. His first writings were not 
of sociology, for he had not coined the 
word; he wrote rather of social physics 
and it was his conviction that human life 
could be studied and understood with as 
much certainty and as much assurance as 
any of the other natural sciences. Lester 
F. Ward wrote widely of the psychic 
factors in society and it is the contention 
of all who are trying to make of ours a 
natural science that this aspect of human 
life is of central importance. There is 
nowhere any denial of the psychic factors 
in human life. Some would name them 
by strange names but they must recognize 
them and do recognize them. Some 
would try to make even the psychic 
factors mechanical and mathematically 
measurable, but the result of their efforts 
have proved disappointing and are, so 
far, negligible. But to those who deny 
man and the mind of man a place in nature, 
there is left only a technique that bears a 
suspicious resemblance to the procedure 
of the magician. 


The welfare of mankind is the chief 
concern of the sociologist. The way in 
which the welfare of the race can be 
advanced is no monopoly of the scientist 
but, if the science of man is to be successful 
in its enterprises, it is necessary to do as 
the older sciences have done, isolate 
problems, devise methods, and learn one 
by one the conditions antecedent to each 
of the important objects of our concern. 
This would seem to be possible only if 
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man and the mind of man and all the 
feelings and experiences of man are re- 
stored to a place in nature so that we may 
use the methods that have been so fruitful 
in trying to understand the other riddles 
that nature presents. 

Nature indeed appears in many forms 
and under many aspects. Some natural 
objects are inanimate and inert, and 
sciences have grown up in answer to the 
need to know of rivers and avalanches 
and the history of the Alpine peaks. 
Some aspects of nature are alive but sessile, 
and sciences have arisen that speak of the 
plants, from the cedar which is in Leb- 
anon to the hyssop that springeth from 
the wall. Again, nature appears in mo- 
bile forms, and from ants and whales to 
birds and beavers they have been studied 
and made known. Just what warrant 
there could ever be for stopping at this 
point and excluding man and his feeling 
and his products from nature would be 
difficult to imagine but for the historical 
facts which have been cited. To say that 
man must not be thought of as a part of 
nature because man has culture, because 
we learn from our parents and retain what 
we can of the things they have made, is 
to rule out of nature any modification 
ever produced by a living thing. 

The termite ‘‘nests’’ in the tropics rise 
as high as twenty feet and represent a 
striking modification of the surface of the 
terrain. No one would care to rule out 
these structures from nature, although the 
huts of the natives are often less impres- 
sive in size and even inferior in cunning. 
A denuded landscape after a swarm of 
locusts has eaten every green thing is 
desolate, but we regard it as natural, 
while the destruction of a forest by 
human beings is usually referred to as 
not to be so included. A beaver dam will 
flood an area and a succession of them will 
produce important alteration in a region 
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and we have no difficulty in including this 
in the catalogue of natural events, while 
it is difficult for us to do the same thing 
when we consider a dam made by human 
effort. 

Ic would seem to be not only a great 
gain to overcome once more the false 
separation of man from nature; it would 
seem to be a necessary condition for the 
building up of a science of human society. 
For if there is to be a science there must 
be laws to be formulated; if there are laws 
to be formulated there must be uniformi- 
ties to be discovered. The very notion 
of a science implies that these can be 
discovered and made known. 

If, therefore, man be considered as a 
product of nature, wholly and without 
residue, differing from the other beings 
in nature and with his own organization 
and potentialities, then personality and 
character, groups and institutions, can 
be studied as Comte would have us study 
them. ‘‘Social physics,’’ his earlier term, 
was not a happy one and he abandoned 
it, but it does carry the implication of 
the science of society as a natural science 
in precisely the same sense that physics 
is so called. 

But to call a human event a natural 
event implies no approval of it. Nature 
is not always propitious, for there are 
earthquakes and floods as well as fertile 
earth and good seasons for growing things. 
The advantage in regarding suicide, mur- 
der, robbery, divorce, and war as natural 
events is that it makes their scientific 
study possible. For every event is the 
culmination of a history and the scientific 
task consists chiefly in discovering the 
sequences which have brought it about. 
It is not too much to say that if we knew 
the events that culminate in acts of 
delinquency, all of them, we should have 
in our possession the knowledge which 
would enable us to prevent it wholly, 
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or at the worst to resign ourselves to what 
cannot possibly be avoided, just as we 
accept the inevitability of storms at sea. 

Sociology will most surely contribute 
to human welfare if it becomes more 
rigidly scientific, studying nature and man, 
not to admire, not to condemn, but to un- 
derstand. Religious leaders have tried 
and they are still cordially urged to 
continue their efforts; political leaders 
have striven and they will always be 
necessary functionaries; moral teachers 
and reformers have made their contribu- 
tion and there is no reason why they 
should not continue to do what they 
can. Science alone has not yet been 
tried, and sociology will contribute to 
human welfare by bringing to bear on 
these our social concerns the same temper 
and procedure which has produced the 
organized sciences which we so rightly 
admire and whose success is our challenge 
and inspiration. 

Sociology may almost be defined as the 
coming to self-consciousness of society. 
Our undergraduate teaching makes stu- 
dents aware of much that is familiar in 
their experience but unnoticed and unre- 
lated till it is adequately organized. If 
universities exist to enable men to under- 
stand their past and to solve their prob- 
lems, surely sociology has an important 
function, for social relations cannot be 
understood apart from the past and social 
problems have become some of the most 
insistent. It was Professor Seligman, 
an economist, who wrote in the Encyclo- 
pacdia of the Social Sciences that the most 
important of all of the social sciences is 
sociology. Whether or not this be true, 
and surely they are all indispensably 
important, it does emphasize our right 
to magnify our office and to realize that 
we are engaged in a task of vital impor- 
tance. 

But if sociology is, or is about to be, a 
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science, there is an important qualifica- 
tion and an essential limitation to the 
activities appropriate to those who prac- 
tice it. For science is devoted to the 
pursuit of truth, to the accumulation of 
knowledge, to the solution of problems. 
The scientist is not the ruler or the admin- 
istrator or the maker of policies. These 
latter we have always had and shall al- 
ways need, but scientists who devote 
their lives to the study of the problems 
of society have only recently appeared. 
It is well to know what their task is 
and what should appropriately limit 
their activities. 

The religious prophets, the ethical 
teachers, the reformers, and the agitators 
all have one thing in common that marks 
them off from the scientific sociologist— 
they know the answers. Listen to any 
gifted propagandist, from a Socialist 
candidate for president to the nearest 
soap-box orator, and you will be impressed 
by the voice of authority, confident and 
assured. The preacher in his pulpit 
appropriately declares: ‘“Thus saith the 
Lord.’’ The prophet calls with the voice 
of authority, for he could not be a prophet 
if he were in doubt. The agitator could 
not agitate if he were not certain that 
he has found the answer to questions 
which the sociologist modestly asks. 
They work their work; we, ours. 

Agitators, inciters to revolt, these men 
and women appear and their conduct 
demands interpretation. Indeed, the so- 
ciologist finds valuable material in study- 
ing revolts, as a laboratory man studies 
experiments. Some confused men among 
us are tempted from time to time to join the 
emotional uplifters, but, from Sumner to 
Park, voices have been raised in solemn 
warning. Evangelistic souls preaching a 
change of heart as a panacea for our ills 
are not so numerous as formerly but names 
of earnest men will occur to every reader 


who could thus be actively characterized, 
and yet who claim a place among sociol- 
ogists. 

The scientist is the enquirer, the in- 
vestigator, the searcher, the researcher. 
The task of the sociologist of seeking to 
discover the answer to scientific problems 
would seem to be difficult enough. If a 
scientist has found the solution to his 
problem, it is his duty to communicate it 
to his fellows and this we do by publica- 
tion in our learned journals. In this way 
the discoveries of one man can be tested 
and confirmed by his brethren or modified 
in view of conflicting factors or inadequate 
reasoning. But once the solution has 
been found and verified, it carries its own 
defense. We do not need to propagandize 
about the law of gravitation. What 
could be more unfitting than to rouse men’s 
emotions in support of what can be ra- 
tionally demonstrated? 

It is in the first verse of the Second 
Psalm that the sacred poet asks a question 
which he does not answer. ‘“‘Why do 
the heathen rage?’’ he wants to know, 
and is content to record that “‘He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; The 
Lord shall have them in derision.’ It 
might be permitted to suggest that the 
heathen rage because they are not scien- 
tific. It does not seem appropriate for a 
sociologist to rage. It is out of character 
for an objective scientist to throw him- 
self emotionally into a cause, however 
holy. Society has set us apart and given 
us a mandate to do what only a few people 
can do dnd what even fewer are trying to 
do, to study, clear-eyed and unemotional, 
the causes and conditions of importance 
in our social life. 

The overconfidence of the emotional 
advocate marks him off from the sober 
recognition by the scientist of the diffi- 
culties which are hidden from him whose 
desires modify his conceptions. It is 
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recognized that administrators and those 
who vote for them often have to act in 
an emergency when they have insufficient 
knowledge, for emergencies will not wait, 
but the scientist has a less exacting task. 
He can search and seek, waiting till the 
problem is solved before announcing his 
conclusion. 

There are those, indeed, who have 
identified the emotional advocate with the 
magician. Thomas has written that the 
“ordering and forbidding’’ technique of 
control is essentially the same as magic, 
since it aims at securing results by an act 
of the will instead of by a patient search 
for the means appropriate to the end in 
view. Dewey has also written that the 
exhortation to ‘‘use your will’’ to over- 
come a bad habit is not only futile but is 
identical with magic, neglecting condi- 
tions and the appropriate means to reach 
a desired goal. 

The scientist labors to ascertain truth, 
to establish relations, to discover essen- 
tial sequences, to formulate into ‘‘laws”’ 
the generalized uniformities that appear 
and, when communicated to others, are 
verified. And when his truth is brought 
to light there is no need to sweat and 
groan in order to vindicate it, no need to 
shout in order to have it accepted; for 
the world is so eager for solutions to its 
problems that, though he announce it in 
a whisper, yet would all the world hear 
and rejoice. We do not believe in scien- 
tific truth, we demonstrate it and take up 
the next task. 

The possibilities for human welfare 
that are promised by a developing sociol- 
ogy are related to another important 
consideration,—the organization of a co- 
operative effort. In all the ages that went 
before, the great men wrought and spoke 
as artists, and we are very humble when 
we consider how mighty were the giants 
in those days. The great genius rarely 
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or never works by rule nor does he com- 
municate a method—indeed it is often 
impossible to discover that he has any- 
thing like a method. Organized science, 
on the other hand, has not only a demon- 
strable method, but also a communicable 
technique so that the unit becomes the 
laboratory and not the teacher, the de- 
partment in the university and not the 
individual professor. And thus it comes 
to pass that contributions of importance 
can be expected from men who have no 
outstanding gifts save the ability to learn 
and the patience to labor. Sociology, 
like the other sciences, can use the gifts 
of ordinary men and the larger and larger 
integration of our organized associations 
make the discovery of new truth the work 
of a group in which any one individual 
assumes a secondary réle. We have only 
begun to learn the value of this procedure 
but the promise of it is very real and very 
great. 

Sociological writing and formulation 
did not begin as an academic product and 
it is significant that neither Comte nor 
Spencer nor Ward began their studies under 
the auspices of universities. At the pres- 
ent time, however, it is chiefly in the 
institutions of learning that these inter- 
ests are receiving attention. Professors 
of sociology who are allowed leisure for 
research have been, at least in America, 
the most important contributors to our 
science. There are, however, indications 
that society will make an increasing use 
of sociologists in nonacademic fields and 
that to some extent sociology will be- 
come a profession to be practiced and not 
only a subject to be taught. It is to be 
hoped that even these men will be able 
to preserve unaltered their scientific ob- 
jectivity and their theoretical interest. 

Sociology is so new and so immature 
that we have not yet succeeded in securing 
complete unanimity either in the formula- 
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tion of the nature and scope of our dis- 
cipline or in the exact methods to be 
employed. This is not only not surpris- 
ing but it was to be expected—indeed 
there is reason to think that we shall 
arrive at the desired agreement in a far 
shorter time than was necessary in the 
case of our older and more mature sisters. 
In a single generation we have made an 
extraordinarily promising beginning. No 
human enterprise is more important. If 
we could only discover the causes of 
war— 


It is hardly fitting to say very much 
about the ultimate object of our endeavors 
when the task we have set for ourselves 
has so lately begun. It may be permitted 
to say, however, that we no longer hope 
for a golden age in any future, however 
remote. A generation ago the idealists 
among the undergraduates shared widely 
the hopes and dreams of Tennyson. I 
remember well the day the news of his 
death came to the college campus and how 
the revered president in chapel read with 
feeling the lines that foretold the far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation 
was assumed to be moving. Today we 
have a more sober feeling, sadder and, it 
may be, wiser. Even if we should suc- 
ceed in solving all our present problems, 
we have a feeling that new crises will 
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arise and new difficulties block the path 
of man. It hardly seems that any sta- 
bility of organization will be more than 
temporary, for the tempo of social change 
is increasing, and the probability of social 
disorganization will be greater. But, 
when these new problems do appear, we 
shall hope that the sound methods we 
shall have passed on to our children 
will enable them to be met with courage 
and success. 

Man is surely learning steadily to re- 
construct his own environment and to 
control his own destiny. In spite of the 
confusion and disorder of the world at 
this moment, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that we shall learn what we desire 
to know. 

The doctrine of providence has had to 
be abandoned and the nineteenth century 
doctrine of progress has very few advo- 
cates. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
written memory of man which we call 
history does record that it has been given 
to mankind to move forward not a little 
in the direction which all men of good will 
had hoped that we should go. And al- 
though the present problems are many and 
perplexing, and although the problems of 
the future will be equally serious, yet it 
is our faith that the mind of man will not 
prove inadequate to its task. 
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THE CULTURE-COMPLEX CONCEPT AS A RESEARCH 
TOOL* 


HORNELL HART 
Duke University 





OCIOLOGY is sick. At least so 

its friends keep telling us. Perhaps 

we should apply the ancient in- 
junction, ‘‘Physician, heal thyself!'’ If 
sociology is effectively to set about the 
task of self-healing, some adequate diag- 
nostic instrument will be required. Such 
an instrument is provided by our sister 
science, social anthropology. The in- 
strument consists in the concept of the 
culture complex. 


DEFINITION OF A CULTURE COMPLEX 


Both sociology and anthropology are 
confronted with the problem of uniformi- 
ties in culture traits. Why do peoples 
scattered over wide areas use similar 
snowshoes, or pottery, or food, or methods 
of weaving, or initiation ceremonies? 
Why do widely scattered people use 
similar high explosive shells, Bibles, 
courthouses, pretzels, microphones, or 
sociology textbooks? When we study 
the uniformities in any such artifacts we 
find them closely associated with other 
uniformities in artifacts—the snowshoe 
with shaping tools, the high explosive 
shell with artillery, Bibles with churches, 
courthouses with jails, pretzels with bake 
ovens, microphones with loud-speakers 
and broadcasting stations, nursing bottles 
with rubber nipples, and sociology text- 
books with quiz papers. Moreover, we 
find these artifacts associated with cer- 
tain uniformities in raw materials, such 
as wood, iron, wheat, glass and paper. 
These tools, structures, and raw materials 


“Read before the fourth annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, 
March 31, 1939. 








constitute the material aspects of culture 
complexes. 

But these uniformities in materials and 
in artifacts are associated with certain 
psychological uniformities which may 
be classed under five subdivisions, namely: 
desires, attitudes, skills, symbols, and 
ideas, all of which, to a greater or less 
extent, become standardized. Every cul- 
ture complex expresses underlying desires 
such, for example, as desires to eat, to 
obtain security, to demonstrate one’s 
social superiority, to use one’s body, to 
experience thrills, and the like. Culture 
complexes always involve attitudes, such 
as willingness to participate, faith in 
officers or leaders, and greater or less be- 
lief in the ideas involved. Every culture 
complex involves skills in the manu- 
facture and use of the artifacts and of 
the ideas involved. The symbols of a 
complex, such as the trade-mark, the 
swastika, the engagement ring, the sig- 
nal flag, or the Ph. D. in sociology, 
represent psychological artifacts—objects 
whose main purpose is to rouse and to 
focus attitudes or ideas. 

Next in importance to desires among the 
psychological uniformities involved in 
every culture complexes are ideas. These 
standardized ideas may be classified into 
three functional groups—first, operative 
ideas; second, propaganda; and third, 
ideas for their own sake. 

The operative ideas are those which 
provide patterns for the activities of the 
culture complex. In the aviation com- 
plex, for example, the science of aero- 
dynamics constitutes part of the operative 
idea system. In the war complex, ballis- 
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tics, drill manuals, and instructions for 
quartermaster-corps officers are parts of 
the operative ideas. In the Christianity 
complex, ideas about church financing, 
regulations controlling the selection of 
ministers, and instructions for choir mas- 
ters belong to the operative type. 
Propaganda ideas have fundamentally 
different purposes from operative ideas. 
Propaganda has the purpose of inducing 
members of the culture complex or of 
related complexes to conform to the type 
of behavior desired by the leaders of the 
complex. Rumors circulated in the stock 
market, for example, belong to the 
propaganda branch of our commercial 
complexes. The racial theories of the 
Nazis (while operative in the eugenics 
and Jew-baiting programs) are funda- 
mentally propagandistic since their ob- 
jective is to solidify the German people 
and to produce certain psychological 
results among them. The idea that the 


emperor of Japan is descended from a 
goddess is a powerful propaganda in- 
strument. The teaching of history in 
public schools of Europe and America 
has often been dominated by propaganda 


objectives. Statements issued by govern- 
mental bureaus in war time are intended 
not to tell the truth, but to influence the 
people of the nation and of allied and 
enemy nations. Party platforms are 
notoriously drafted more to enlist votes 
than as a basis for action. Preaching in 
religious revivals and by missionaries 
falls into the broad propaganda category, 
no matter how sincere the preachers 
may be. 

In addition to operative ideas and 
propaganda ideas some culture complexes 
include ideas for their own sake. Pure 
science has, as its core, ideas for their 
own sake, and the basic activity consists 
in fitting these ideas together, through 
standardized word and number symbols, 


in accordance with standardized rules. 
Philosophy and theology offer other 
illustrations of complexes in which word- 
game activity is central. In an auxiliary 
way the tendency to play with words 
according to rules just for the fun of it 
seems to creep in surreptitiously in such 
complexes as the law, medicine, educa- 
tion, governmental administration, and 
many other complexes supposedly oper- 
ated for other purposes. Sociology is 
peculiarly prone to elaborate ideas for 
the sake of elaborating ideas. 

Thus far we have discussed uniformities 
in the material and the psychological 
aspects of culture complexes. Our auto- 
mobile complex, for example, consists 
partly in the existence of more or less 
standardized automobile engines, bodies, 
assembly belts, filling stations, and the 
like. It consists also in widely shared 
desires, skills and ideas. But these stand- 
ardized cars and accessories are manu- 
factured, sold, and used by people. The 
desires to go places, to manufacture cars, 
to earn money by helping to manufacture 
cars, to buy cars, to sell cars and the like 
are shared conjointly or reciprocally by 
people. The skills are embedded in the 
nerves and muscles of men and women. 
The automobile ideas are in the minds of 
people. By virtue of the common pos- 
session and use of these standardized arti- 
facts, these shared or reciprocated desires, 
these widely possessed skills and ideas, 
people become organized into groups. 
Some of these groups are temporary, 
such as driver and passenger in the same 
car; some of them are more permanent 
groups, such as automobile clubs, auto 
dealers’ associations, auto workers’ un- 
ions, and the like. Such groups form the 
socio-organizational aspect of culture com- 
plexes. 

Everything valid which sociologists 
have observed about social groups is 
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pertinent to the study of the group phase 
of culture complexes. What sociologists 
have sometimes failed to realize is that 
social groups cannot be understood unless 
we view them as aspects of phenomena 
which uniformly involve standardized 
artifacts and also standardized desires, 
attitudes, symbols, skills, and ideas. 

In our cultural approach to social 
groups, three phases stand out. The first 
involves the relations between members 
of the group, particularly between leaders, 
counselors, and followers. The second 
relates to the processes whereby new 
members are recruited or admitted to the 
group. The third relates to the processes 
whereby members of the group are kept 
in line with the purposes and program 
of the group. Under this third category 
comes the whole subject of social control. 

The uniformities which constitute a 
culture complex are comprised, then, 
under three broad categories—the physi- 
cal, including materials, tools, and struc- 
tures; the psychological, including de- 
sires, attitudes, symbols, skills, and ideas; 
and the socio-organizational. But what 
is the central aspect which unites these 
diverse groups of phenomena into a single 
functional complex? The answer seems 
to be, not in terms of artifacts, or of ideas 
or of groups, but of activities. Desires 
are the springs of the activities; skills are 
the neuromuscular artifacts for carrying 
out activities; ideas are the means for 
planning activities. 

The maize complex thus consists pri- 
marily in the planting, hoeing, harvesting, 
grinding, cooking, eating, and other 
standardized activities related to Indian 
corn. The warfare complex consists pri- 
marily in the partially or wholly stand- 
ardized manufacture of armaments, the 
training of soldiers, actions of aggression 
and defense, propaganda, and related 
activities. The Christian religion, as a 


culture complex, consists in the partially 
or wholly standardized activities involved 
in the attempt to follow the teachings 
and example of Christ and of his inter- 
preters. The government of the United 
States as a culture complex consists in 
the partially or wholly standardized 
activities of legislation, adjudication and 
administration as performed by govern- 
ment officials and representatives, and in 
the participation of voters, tax payers, 
school attenders, and other citizens. 

This leads us to a basic definition of the 
culture-complex concept: A culture com- 
plex is a closely related group of activities 
performed in partially or wholly standardized 
ways which have been learned by imitation or 
tuition; it includes the more or less standard- 
ized materials, tools and structures by means 
of which these activities are performed, the 
desires, attitudes, symbols, skills and ideas 
involved, and the social groups who perform 
the activities.' 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SURVIVAL OF 
CULTURE COMPLEXES 


Certain sociologists have discussed the 
life cycle of social groups. Others have 
discussed the life cycle of civilizations. 
Still others have inquired into the life 
cycle of dictatorships. All of these are 
special cases or aspects of the more funda- 
mental and comprehensive problem of the 
factors which determine the emergence, 
development, vigor, and decline of cul- 
ture complexes. 

To the individual it matters immensely 
whether the culture complexes of which 
he is a part are healthy and vigorous. 
The happiness of every one of us is pro- 
foundly affected by whether our families, 
our occupation, our economic system, 


1 Cf. definitions by Clark Wissler, An Introduction 
to Social Anthropology, 1929, p. 343; F. Stuart Chapin, 
Social Forces, 1928, pp. 375-377; and Hornell Hart, 
Science of Social Relations, 1927, pp. 124-137. 
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our nation, our religion or our school of 
thought are flourishing or are breaking 
down. To a great extent our expanded 
personalities consist in the culture com- 
plexes within which we have emerged or 
to which we have given our allegiance. 
On the one hand consider the anguish of 
the man whose wife and children have 
just been killed in an automobile wreck; 
the miseries of Jewish people whose cul- 
ture group is being destroyed by the Nazis; 
the mental and physical sufferings of the 
German people during and after their 
defeat in the World War; the misery of 
workers whose coal or textile or railroad 
or cotton raising industries are shrinking 
disintegratively; the painful turmoil of 
the student whose early faith has been 
demolished. Consider on the other hand 
the exuberance of the proud young father, 
of the executive in an expanding and 
prosperous business, of the young Nazi 
who feels himself a participant in a tri- 
umphant Reich, or of the exponent of a 
doctrine which is spreading vigorously. 
If, then, we desire for ourselves or for 
others to escape from the anguish of 
defeat, disintegration, and frustration, 
and to experience enthusiasm, security, 
and joyously expanding life, it is of central 
importance that we discover the condi- 
tions which promote the vigor of the 
culture complexes in which our personali- 
ties are invested and the conditions which 
can transform or if need be destroy those 
culture complexes which menace our lives. 

Preliminary study of a series of instances 
leads, in the light of the preceding anal- 
ysis, to the conclusion that the emergence, 
development, vigor, and decline of culture 
complexes depends upon the answers to 
nine questions: 1. Does the culture com- 
plex have abundant raw materials, tools 
and equipment? 2. Does it provide in- 
tense and abundant activities which en- 
list and give scope to the major capacities 


of its constitutents? 3. To what degree 
does it satisfy the other desires and needs 
for whose fulfillment it came into being? 
4. To what extent are its idea systems 
capable of being harmonized with the 
rest of human thinking? 5. How success- 
ful is it in obtaining recruits? 6. How 
efficiently is it organized? 7. To what 
degree does it attain working harmony 
among its constituent members? 8. To 
what extent does this culture complex 
achieve working harmony with other 
culture complexes? and 9. As a symptom 
which summarizes partially the answers 
to some of the other questions, to what 
degree are the members of this culture 
complex enthusiastic about its continu- 
ance and development? The significance 
of these nine questions may be made clear 
by applying them to certain specific 
complexes. 

As a first example, we may consider the 
competitive economic system in which 


capital goods are privately owned and in 
which management is responsible to these 


private owners. Because this system is 
at present partially paralyzed, suffering 
is prevalent among millions of employed 
and unemployed workers, and also ainong 
executives and owners. When we check 
over the answers to our nine questions as 
applied to the competitive economic 
system, we discover ominous threats to the 
future development and even to the con- 
tinuation of the competitive industrial 
complex. The evidence of these threats 
is to be found in the answers to questions 
two, three, five, seven, eight, and nine— 
namely, its failure to provide continuous 
employment for its workers and adequate 
profit inducements for its investors, its 
failure to achieve adequate customers, 
its development of tariff barriers and other 
causes of international warfare, the de- 
structive conflict which has arisen be- 
tween the United States Government and 
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business, and the lack of courageous 
faith in competitive industry among 
business executives, intellectual leaders, 
and government officials. 

Without stopping to go into detail, let 
us apply these criteria briefly to Nazism 
as a culture complex. In summary, the 
Nazi culture complex would seem to have 
a limited expectation of life on the basis 
of its shortage of raw materials, its im- 
pending difficulties in enlisting non- 
Germans in its activities, its impoverished 
scale of living, its precarious financial 
adjustment, its antiscientific ideas, its 
use of violence and fraud, and the inter- 
national enmities which it has generated. 
The history of past dictatorships adds con- 
firmation to this prognosis. 

We now come to our central problem 
of applying the culture-complex concept 
as a diagnostic instrument to sociology. 
What are the factors which condition the 
future development and vigor of sociol- 
ogy as a culture complex? First, as to 
its raw materials, the sociology complex 
seems to have a reasonable sufficiency of 
data ready to be examined in its researches. 
It does need, in many places, more ade- 
quate libraries, laboratories, field survey 
equipment, research funds, and graduate 
stipends. 

Second, does sociology provide intense 
and abundant activities which enlist and 
give scope to the major capacities of its 
students? As to the quantity of activity 
called for on the part of students, the 
assignment load may often be too heavy 
and occasionally be too light. But the 
crucial question here relates to quality of 
activity. Does the work in typical so- 
ciology courses enlist the full personalities 
of the students, so that they throw them- 
selves into their sociology activities and 
use their full resources? Or are the as- 


signments chiefly related to the memoriza- 
tion of verbal symbols? As to the ac- 
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tivities of sociology teachers similar 
questions arise. Teaching loads are often 
far too heavy, and perhaps sometimes too 
light. But again the crucial question is 
whether the work of the typical sociology 
instructor calls forth the creative activities 
of his full personality or whether it con- 
sists largely of artificiality and drudgery. 

The third question relates to the degree 
in which sociology satisfies the needs and 
desires for whose fulfillment it came into 
being. Among these needs has certainly 
been that of mankind for social guidance. 
Pure sociology has a place as an intellec- 
tual pastime, but unless sociology as a 
culture complex begins to provide valid 
assistance to mankind in its gropings 
toward a more rational social order it has 
failed in one of its major objectives and 
is apt to be superseded by some more 
successful discipline. In some particu- 
lars—as for example in the regional studies 
at the University of North Carolina, the 
urban ecological studies at the University 
of Chicago, and certain other studies of 
family life, recreation, delinquency, re- 
lief, and the like—sociologists have been 
making significantly useful contributions. 
But we have hardly touched the major 
problems for contributing to whose solu- 
tion sociology in large part came into 
being. 

Fourth comes the question of the extent 
to which the idea systems of sociology 
are capable of being harmonized with the 
rest of human thinking. To a great 
extent this question reduces to whether 
sociology can become scientific in the full- 
est sense of that word. This is another 
problem to which sociologists are giving 
alert and persistent attention. Our prog- 
ress toward fertile harmony with science 
has been stumbling, but we certainly are 
treading the path. 

The fifth criterion is abundance and 
quality of recruits. We seem to have a 
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fairly sufficient number of students elect- 
ing our courses and of graduate students 
who want to learn to teach. Higher 
quality of students is, of course, always 
desirable. 

The sixth question is, ‘‘How efficiently 
is sociology, as a culture complex, or- 
ganized?’’ The vigorous growth of re- 
gional sociological societies—such as the 
Southern Sociological Society—is one 
evidence of our continuing organizational 
development. The action taken at the 
1939 meeting of the American Sociological 
Society appointing a committee to work 
out a fundamental reorganization plan is 
further evidence that sociologists are 
grappling with this aspect of our complex. 

Our seventh criterion of the health of 
sociology is the degree to which we have 
attained working harmony among our 
constituent members. Here is a point 
at which our culture complex is very 
poorly integrated. It is not that we 
engage in mutally destructive conflict— 
perhaps more rather than less controversy 
might be stimulating. Our great defect 
is that we sociologists are to so great an 
extent either acquiescent followers of 
provincial schools of thought or else 
individualistic system builders, too busy 
with our own intellectual projects to 
assimilate the thinking of our fellows. 
If you want evidence as to our provincial- 
ism in sociology, compare the methods 
used, the authorities cited, and the con- 
cepts discussed in the sociology depart- 
ments at four universities: namely, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Yale. 
If you want evidence of our intellectual 
individualism, examine the articles pub- 
lished in our sociological journals and 
observe how many of them advance fresh 
theories hatched by the author and how 
few involve dispassionately and con- 
structively critical assimilations of the 
work of other sociologists. 
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Three practical techniques may be sug- 
gested as promising to help remedy our 
unintegrated thinking. First is the de- 
velopment of more critical discussion in 
our sociology meetings. For example, 
in the meetings of the Eastern Sociological 
Society on April 22, 1939, an entire section 
session was devoted to critical discussion 
of Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
A second technique is the increased use of 
scholarly methods for bringing into clear 
focus the agreements and the disagree- 
ments which exist among sociologists. 
For example, the article entitled ‘‘An 
Analysis of Content in Introductory So- 
ciology Courses’ by Paul B. Foreman in 
Social Forces for December, 1938, is a 
valuable contribution toward discovering 
areas of sociological agreement. The 
third remedy is perhaps an even more 
fundamental one. It consists in seeking 
to put our thinking on an operational 
basis, in the sense of attempting to put 
sociological propositions into the form: 
“If you perform operation A you will 
have experience B."’ Propositions of that 
form can be verified or disproved by per- 
forming the operation and observing the 
consequent experience. Agreements ar- 
rived at by operational verification have a 
lasting validity which is likely to be 
lacking in agreements based merely upon 
the sociological styles of thinking which 
happen to be popular at a given date. 

The eighth question about sociology 
is: ‘To what extent does this culture 
complex achieve working harmony with 
other culture complexes?’’ In this re- 
spect, again, we may point to deliberate 
and systematic efforts by sociologists to 
achieve such working harmony. The 
development of rural, urban, educational, 
religious, psychological, cultural, and 
other brands of sociology represents vigor- 
ous attempts to establish working rela- 
tions with allied culture complexes. If 
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we have not attained any very notable 
results in these fields it is due at least in 
part to our failure to achieve a scientific 
sociology truly integrated with the actual 
problems of human life. 

The ninth question relates to the crea- 
tive enthusiasm of sociology teachers and 
students. The answer is, “It varies!’’ 
We have no dependable measure of the 
average sociological enthusiasm today as 
compared with past dates. But certain 
disturbing evidences of futilitarianism and 
defeatism are apparent. The address of 
President Hankins at the Detroit meeting 
last December did not impress the present 
speaker as symptomatic of conviction 
that sociology has great work to do or 
that it has any reasonable hope of doing 
it well. In so far as the president spoke 
truly for the society as a whole his address 
would scem to be symptomatic of the need 
to correct some of the fundamental weak- 
nesses of our culture complex. 

Those weaknesses, as indicated roughly 
by the answers to our nine questions, are 
the lack of adequate research facilities, 
the failure of our teaching to enlist and 
give scope to the major capacities of our 
teachers and students, our failure to con- 
tribute effectively toward the solution of 
major social problems, the provincialism 
and intellectual individualism prevalent 
among sociologists, and the cynicism and 
defeatism which appear among some of 
our members. While the remedies for 
these weaknesses are various, I venture to 
suggest tentatively that the development 
of a soundly operational sociology might 
contribute in important ways to the solu- 
tion of each of these difficulties. 

In closing, two general applications 
of the culture-complex concept may be 
pointed out. First, it will be noted that 
certain ancient culture complexes have 
left for posterity their materials, tools, 
and structures, but have left no clear 


record of their ideas, attitudes, skills, 
and other psychological elements. Paleo- 
lithic stone chipping is one example, 
and the Etruscan civilization of ancient 
Italy is another. Some other culture 
complexes have had their structures and 
tools largely demolished but have retained 
desires, attitudes, skills, ideas, and other 
psychological factors. For example, 
this is true of cities destroyed by fire, 
earthquake, or other great catastrophes. 
Other culture complexes have had their 
social organization destroyed, their sym- 
bols suppressed, and their structures, 
tools, and raw materials stolen by rival 
complexes. This, for example, was true 
of Poland after its partition. Let me ask 
this question: ‘‘Which type of culture 
complex is easier to revive and get back 
into normal operation—the one in which 
the psychological elements are gone and 
the physical elements remain, or the one 
in which the physical elements are de- 


stroyed or stolen while the psychological 


elements remain active?’’ Let me suggest 
that the answer to this question has im- 
portant bearings upon whether we shall 
interpret culture as primarily material or 
primarily psychological. 

The second general application has to 
do with the problem of social change. 
The Soviet Government attempted to 
create in Russia a vast machine-industry 
complex similar to but outdistancing that 
of the United States of America. In this 
attempt the communists were hampered 
by extensive failure to create the skills 
and attitudes which are inseparable ele- 
ments in the machine complex. Founders 
of the League of Nations attempted to 
create a world commonwealth, but failed 
because of the lack of basic attitudes and 
skills on the part of the participating 
nations and their representatives. The 
prohibition movement in the United 
States attempted to wipe out the al- 
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coholic-beverage complex. It failed be- 
cause, while it eliminated materials, tools, 
and structures for the time being, and 
while ‘it changed certain constitutional 
verbal symbols, it did not redirect suffi- 
ciently the underlying desires, ideas, and 
attitudes of the liquor complex. These 
unsatisfied desires and unaltered attitudes 
promptly produced a new culture com- 
plex, called bootlegging. The attempt 
to outlaw war was a failure because it 
confined itself almost entirely to altering 
verbal symbols. It worked rather feebly 
also toward elimination of the equipment 
of war by disarmament proposals. But it 


did’ not succeed to any effective degree in 
altering the attitudes which underlie 
war, nor in providing substitute fulfill- 
ments of the desires for justice, economic 
power, grandeur, and thrilling activity 
which produce war. Such social experi- 
ences point toward a fundamental con- 
clusion. If we seek to alter human cul- 
ture, it is essential to deal with culture 
complexes as wholes, and particularly to 
undertake successfully the task of modify- 
ing and redirecting the attitudes, desires, 
and ideas which constitute the central 
life of every culture complex. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
REGIONALISM* 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


T WOULD seem to be almost para- 
doxical that the last fifteen years, 
but particularly the Nineteen Thirties 

should have seen the almost phenomenal 
development of that new current of 
thought in American social science known 
as Regionalism. This was especially 
noteworthy in view of its appearance on 
the heels of that epoch-making survey of 
American conditions, Recent Social Trends, 
and the accompanying monographs. The 
viewpoint of this study, with a very few 
exceptions, was nation-wide, and the only 
reference to regionalism was metropolitan 
regionalism. At the same time the pages 
of these surveys presented much data 
inviting a regional interpretation.’ 

* Read in large part before a section of the Mid 
West Sociological Society, April 21, 1939. 

1 As a matter of fact, I understand that the Pres- 
ident’s Research Committee on Social Trends was 


urged to make a comprehensive regional analysis, 
but it was the general consensus that the work re- 


During this period of the late twenties 
and the thirties the uniformity-producing 
forces and processes reached a new high. 
The means of communication, especially 
the radio, telephone and telegraph, vastly 
increased their nation-wide range. Tech- 
nological advances, notably in the field 
of automotive transportation, with 
drought and insect plagues as added stim- 
uli, increased migration and mobility, 
both within and between geographical 
sections of the country. Standardizing 
influences, such as advertising, motion 
pictures, newspapers and periodicals, styles 
and fashions, became more universal in 
their scope. There was a definite trend 





quired more time and data than could be gotten up 
in the allotted period. Southern Regions of the United 
States, by Howard W. Odum, was later planned to 
begin such analysis. Cf. also Donald Davidson, 
“Regionalism as Social Science,"’ Southern Review 3 
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toward an ever-incteasing national con- 
trol over traditionally local affairs. A 
vast array of Federal organizations and 
functions were developed which have 
affected almost every phase of American 
life. The depression bred a nation-wide 
chaos, confusion, and travail which in 
turn produced a common consciousness 
as we tried to cope with its manifold 
problems. The increasingly tense inter- 
national situation with its audacious, un- 
yielding dictators on the march on the one 
hand, and the spectacle of conceding and 
retreating representatives of European 
democracies on the other, has invoked 
anew a national political and military 
consciousness. 

In spite of these factors producing 
nation-wide uniformities of behavior and 
consciousness, the regions have become 
more important in an economic, demo- 
graphic, sociological, psychological, ar- 
tistic, and political sense. We have just 
about recovered from the chaos and con- 
fusion of settlement and the frontier—a 
region in flux, it has been called; the last 
frontier has disappeared. Immigration 
has practically come to an end; our con- 
tinental area is about filled up; the great 
western movements into unsettled country 
are closed. The rapid exploitation of 
resources has abated—in fact, some of 
them are approaching exhaustion; eco- 
nomic change, in general, seems to have 
slowed up. 

We have not all been levelled into uni- 
formity, even by the powerful agencies 
of machine production and urban thought. 
The very ease of communication and move- 
ment accentuates for the individual the 
physiographically, historically, econom- 
ically, and culturally unique uniformities 
of his region, and develops in him a re- 
gional consciousness compounded of fac- 
tors both gratifying and alarming. In 
fact, we have the phenomenon of an age 


which continuously demands wider ¢on- 
tacts and standardized activities, at the 
same time inviting and invoking cultural 
specialization. Literary and artistic ex- 
pression became regional. Historical re- 
gional traditions and customs are cher- 
ished with a new fervor. Deep-seated 
loyalties flourish, even in the more 
recently settled regions. In fact, as Odum 
points out, the folk-society and the region 
emerge at the very time when uniformizing 
and massing tendencies are at work, and 
in the very economy which had been 
calculated to minimize their significance.” 
As a result of the same forces, the more 
settled and self-conscious communities 
and the metropoli are expanding into the 
larger ‘‘like-minded’’ and ‘‘like-interest’’ 
group, the region. While the depression 
has produced a common consternation, 
it at the same time has forced us to ex- 
amine things below the surface. It has 
showed economic and social disparities 
that have a regional outline. The N. 
R. A., or more recently, the W. P. A., 
for example, illustrated as nothing else 
could the difficulty of making the entire 
United States subject to a centralized and 
uniform type of economic control. The 
very tendency of the New Deal to produce 
centralization has awakened a conscious- 
ness of regional differences along various 
lines. We have searched for underlying 
forces and determiners; and these have 
thrust sharply into the foreground under- 
lying regional diversities. 

Nation-wide Federal political adminis- 
tration, to avoid the weaknesses and 
wastes of long-range, highly centralized 
control, has been forced to perform its 
manifold functions through numerous 
regional and subregional administrations. 
The very processes which make for ‘‘giant- 
ism’’ and nation-wide uniformity and 


2H. W. Odum, ‘The Case for Regional-National 
Social Planning,"’ Social Forces 13 (Oct. 1934): 12. 
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regimentation, also produce ‘‘regional- 
ism.’ It has been well stated that the 
flow and interchange of regional forces 
has now reached an equilibrium.* Re- 
gionalism is a sign of our maturity; we 
are settling down and stabilizing as enor- 
mous and highly self-conscious areas of 
differentiation, but areas of a greater 
whole—interdependent, interrelated, and 
cooperative. 


SOCIOLOGY’S INTEREST IN REGIONALISM 


The concept of region which is the basis 
of this paper is that of a basic configura- 
tion of human life fabricated, first, of 
geographic and physiographic character- 
istics; second, of the fundamental eco- 
nomic structure, which rests upon the 
natural resources as they determine agri- 
culture, industry, technology, wealth 
and occupation; third, the makeup and 
character of the population—the folk 
quality; fourth, the historical processes— 
ecological, political, economic, social, 
racial—within the area; fifth, all of the 
cultural materials that have come into 
the area by all of the various diffusional 
processes. These together give the region 
a relative internal homogeneity of fea- 
tures based on a variety of indices, and 
an obvious external uniqueness. Such 
a region in the United States would 
therefore present a large number of 
aspects, notably, the physiographic, the 
biologic, the demographic, including the 
ethnic, the economic, especially the agri- 
cultural and industrial, the social, social- 
psychological, the sociological, the an- 


*R. B. Vance, ‘Implications of the Concepts ‘Re- 
gion’ and ‘Regional Planning’,’’ Pub’s. Am. Social 
Soc. 29 (1935): 89-90; Davidson, op. cét., 215. 

‘Donald Davidson speaks of regionalism as “‘a 
mecessary organic feature of an advanced and well- 
ordered national civilization." 

5 J. O. Hertzler, ‘‘American Regionalism and the 
Regional Sociological Society,’’ Am. Social. Rev. 


3 COct., 1938): 739. 


thropological, the cultural in the sense 
of the literary and other expressional 
phases, and the political and adminis- 
trative. It is understandable, therefore, 
why not only sociologists, but also 
students and administrators in many other 
fields are interested today in the study of 
regions. 

The sociologist’s interest thus far has 
been confined largely to a general analysis 
of broad, clearcut zones primarily among 
the older, settled village cultures, such as 
Mukerjee’s work, the study of metropol- 
itan regions, such as the work of Patrick 
Geddes and the Chicago school, the in- 
tensive and minute examination of the 
characteristics and indices of a single 
region, such as the work of the regional- 
ists in the Southeast, mainly the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina group, for their 
region,® and a vast and quite under- 
standable devotion, 4 la mode, to the 
regional aspects of social planning. But 
of the more intensive and systematic 
sociological analysis of the great, com- 
plicated natural-cultural regions of the 
United States, such as the six laid out by 
Odum,’ there has been relatively little. 

If American regions are real physical 
and social units, assuming, of course, 
that there must be subregions, they have 
distinctive and determinable processes, 
structures, cultural characteristics, and 
socia! psychological features. Social 
changes must affect these elements in 


§ Note, ¢.g., the 700 indices used by Howard W. 
Odum in Southern Regions of the United States, Chapel 
Hill, U. N. C. Press, 1936. It is not accidental that 
American regional consciousness came to the fore 
first in the Southeast. It was there that the regional 
problems of population, specialized economy, and 
social organization first became acute. Deep-seated 
cultural traditions and long-standing historical fac- 
tors also contributed most pertinently. 

7 The Northeast, the Southeast, the Middle States, 
the Northwest, the Southwest, and the Far West— 
two norths, two souths, two wests, 
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various ways. Conversely, regional tend- 
encies must have an effect on nation-wide 
institutions and other uniformities. In- 
terregional phenomena must be occurring 
which also affect the particular regions in 
sociologically significant ways. 

Incidentally, such an approach gains 
meaning from the fact that the region is 
comprehensive enough to embrace a more 
or less homogeneous area, but not so large 
as to involve vast heterogeneities and 
complexities. It serves, therefore, as a 
convenient and logical frame of reference.’ 
What is more, it is an ideal laboratory in 
which to develop inquiry and analysis 
(vide the work in the Southeast), and in 
which to set up well-designed experi- 
mental units. Here is the opportunity 
to sally forth into an inadequately ex- 
plored territory, which may reveal a 
relatively large amount of material upon 
which to build a more effective synthesis, 
and thus add vital facts and considerations 
to our body of social theory.® Such 
material, in turn, is indispensable to the 
planner and administrator, the problems 
and responsibilities of whom are not, 
however, the subject for present consider- 
ation. 

The purpose of this paper is only that of 
reconnaissance, of pointing out in a gen- 
eral way certain possible sociological 
facts regarding our regions and of calling 
attention to a few studies of a sociological 
nature that are needed to make these 
facts more intelligible.” 


* H. E. Moore, ‘‘Social Scientists Explore the Re- 
gion,"’ Social Forces 16 (May, 1938: 463, 474. 

®°H. W. Odum and H. E. Moore, American Re- 
gionalism, New York, Holt, 1938, pp. 394, 396, 410. 

10 While most of the growing literature on re- 
gionalism in the United States is devoted to establish- 
ing regions as a fact, to describing them, to the 
discussion of them as administrative units, to metro- 
politan regionalism via urban ecology, and to regional 
planning, a number of books and articles include 
material that contributes directly to a systematic 
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The fundamental principle that will be 
assumed throughout this paper is that the 
region represents a more or less stable 
equilibrium of a physical region and its 
culture, and that there is an undeniable 
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coincidence, therefore, between the eco- 
nomic and social activities, purposes and 
patterns. Or, to use the apt phrasing of 
Louis Wirth, there is a high degree of 
conformity between the geographic, eco- 
nomic and cultural contour lines." 


THE ECOLOGY OF THE REGIONS 


One of the inadequately explored as- 
pects of regionalism is the study of the 
ecological relationships and processes in 
each region, and between regions. Very 
good work has been done on the metro- 
politan regions, and on the human geog- 
raphy of the South,” but the other 
regions are still largely untouched by 
systematic surveys. Though regional 
ecology is predicated upon the relation- 
ship between human groupings and the 
natural environment, it moves beyond this 
to the pattern of human settlement and 
occupance which overlays the natural 


landscape. To fully understand any given 
region we need to know about the “‘selec- 


tive, distributive, and accommodative 
forces’” as they work themselves out 
through the different ecological processes 
and give the region its present pattern of 
distribution and relationship, and also 
to discern the principles and factors in 
the continuously changing culture that 
are now involved in the ever-changing 
spatial arrangements of population and 
institutions. It may be maintained as 
an hypothesis that these principles and 
factors affect the relations of the individ- 
uals, groups, and institutions to each 
other, and play a part in giving each re- 
gion its characteristic form, organization, 
and direction. 

The historical processes of invasion 
and succession in the various regions are 
fairly well known. These processes are 
now taking new forms, however. What 


1 Op. cit., p. 108. 
12 R. B. Vance, Human Geography of the South. 


ate they?!* The effect of such recent 
changes as those occasioned by new devel- 
opments in technology (the mechanical 
cotton picker, for example), by the 
drought, the depression, or such New 
Deal activities as the TVA, the great power 
and irrigation projects in the Missouri, 
Colorado, and Columbia basins, or even 
crop control, erosion control, and rural 
resettlement have been only sporadically 
examined. As they produce migrations 
from or into a given region, or within a 
region, how does this affect the ecological 
balance of the region? 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
the spatial arrangements and social rela- 
tionships of the inhabitants of any area 
are primarily a matter of transportation 
and communication. How are the mul- 
tiple, far-reaching changes in automotive 
transportation and the radio particularly 
changing spatial patterns and affecting 
the population, the communities, and the 
institutions, region by region? Just how 
does the new mobility of people affect 
the equilibrium between nature and the 
social organization of the region, and 
between communities? 

Competition for spatial position in 
which to survive and function is an im- 
portant phase of regional life, accom- 
panied, as it always is, by interdependence 
due to specialization and the division of 
labor. Does the network of transporta- 
tion and communication result in a com- 
petitive process which tends to set cities 
and regions apart as competing units? 
What are the processes of competition 
now producing transitions and disloca- 
tions and the accompanying adjustment 
processes in respective regions, and what 
are the chief causes?!* 


18 See e.g. R. D, McKenzie, ‘Ecological Succession 
in the Puget Sound Region,"’ Pol. Am. Social Soc. 23 
(1929): 60-80. 

14 See, e.g. N. S. B. Gras, ‘Regionalism and Na- 
tionalism,"’ Foreign Affairs 7 (April, 1929): 454-467. 
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The city is a factor of ecological signifi- 
cance, both in the integration and the 
disequilibrium of the region. Various 
studies of the influence of the city news- 
paper, and of the city as a center of trade, 
industry, recreation, art, literature, music 
and government indicate its part as a 
center of integration for the region. Is it, 
therefore, a factor in the self-perpetuation 
of the region? What is the effect of 
competing cities within a region? 

Mukerjee"® points out that there is a 
great complexity of interrelations among 
the social, economic, and other institu- 
tions of a region. In this interrelation- 
ship some kind of equilibrium for the 
whole community is established. In time 
this should produce finer and finer patterns 
of correlation and solidarity. Just how 
much equilibrium of institutions and 
other elements is there in our regions? 
What are the disturbing factors? What 
existing trends promise to affect the future 
of this equilibrium? 


THE CULTURE OF THE REGION 


As previously stated, the elemental 
fact underlying the concept of region is the 
natural landscape, with its fairly uniform 
and distinctive topography, climate, and 
natural resources. Influenced more or 
less by these assets and liabilities for 
human life, the culture group fashions 
out of it what Carl O. Sauer has well 
called a ‘‘cultural landscape.’"* This is 
compounded, at any given time, as was 
noted above, of the technological and 
economic adjustments the group makes to 
the terrain and resources, the nature and 
composition of the populations occupy- 


“The Concepts of Distribution and Succession 
in Social Ecology,’’ Social Forces XI (October, 1932): 


?. 
Carl O. Sauer, The Morphelogy of Landscape. 


Berkeley, The U. of Cal. Pubs. in Geography, Vol. 
II, No. 2, 1925, p. 46. 
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ing the area, the combination of the 
historical culture each successive popula- 
tion increment brought with it and 
adapted to the natural setting, and the 
cultural material, largely of a uniformizing 
nature, continually coming into the re- 
gion by the multiple processes of diffusion. 
These combined factors produce varia- 
tions, concentrations and coherences, and 
give us a distinctive social pattern for the 
given region which seems to identify its 
inhabitants, as for example, that of the 
South, New England, the Middle West, 
the Plains area, or the Pacific Northwest. 
From this point of view, the region is 
sometimes referred to as a ‘‘natural area’’ 
as distinct from an artificially defined 
political area.!’ 

So far we have had only the most frag- 
mentary examination of present-day re- 
gional culture, the most outstanding ex- 
ception being that inventory of the South 
known as Culture in the South'® and Odum's 
Southern Regions. The need of systematic 
scientific studies is great. The region 
gives us the best unit we have ever had 
for comprehensively and definitively 
checking, in a modern complex society, 
this relationship between physical en- 
vironment, cultural superstructure, and 
diffusional processes. Such a study has 
general sociological significance, but it 
also gives us what has been well termed, 
the ‘“‘profile’’ of the culture of a region.” 


17 See Regional Factors in National Planning, p. 
150. The writer must not be interpreted as being a 
geographic-economic determinist. He simply con- 
ceives of the geography of the region as the stage upon 
which the regional historical-cultural drama plays. 
Obviously many different types of dramas, more or 
less well adapted, can be played on a given stage. 
A friend comments, ‘‘Of course, the Russian Ballet 
could not be produced in many of our village opera 
houses.” 

18 W. T. Couch, editor. Chapel Hill, U. N. C. 
Press, 1934. 

19 Cf. D. Davidson, “‘Regionalism as Social Sci- 
ence,” Southern Rev. 3: 214. 











The latter, of course, particularly concerns 
us at this time. 

One of the most striking sociological 
syntheses emerging from the studies of 
regionalism is Odum and Moore's con- 
cept of the region as a Gestalt. ‘“‘A 
region,’’ they tell us, ‘‘has organic unity 

not only in its natural landscape, but in 
that cultural evolution in which the age- 
long quartette of elements are at work— 
namely, the land and the people, culturally 
conditioned through time and spatial 
relationships.’’ As the ‘‘total situation’’ 
of the particular region is comprehended, 
it takes the form of a unique ‘‘complex 
of interrelationships,’’ a ‘‘societal de- 
terminism,’’ a ‘‘configuration,’’ a ‘‘cul- 
tural Gestalt,’’ in which are balanced all 
the constituent factors of culture in the 
making. Sociologists, in the light of 
this concept, which on its face, seems to 
be sound, need to break the culture of the 
regions down and try to determine what 
the nature of its development is, in what 
way it fits together, what the factors are 
that produce differentials and variations.”! 

Therefore, to what extent are social 
phenomena distributed with reference to 
natural regions? What types of physical- 
economic, demographic, historical, and 
other factors lie behind the fact that one 
or more types of phenomena cease in a cer- 
tain penumbral area between regions and 
others commence? Do the longer settled 
regions show more physical determinism 
than the newer? Do the more technologi- 
cally advanced regions show less physical 
determinism? Which traits have reached 
a state of stability in the region? What 
is the situation with respect to the intra- 
regional and subregional differentiations 
of culture? 

20 Op. cit., pp. 16-17, 397, 413. 

*1 It is obvious, of course, that the culture patterns 
making up the Gestalts of the regions are not mutually 
exclusive, nor does the Gestalt of any given region 
assume absolute homogencity. 
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Ogburn maintains that the effect of new 
inventions on culture traits often is to 
accentuate regional differences.** He rea- 
sons that when traits and inventions are 
being diffused, one region will have more 
importations and another less. Has the 
unequal distribution per population unit 
of the automobile and the radio as be- 
tween South and North, or South and 
Pacific Coast, been an important factor, 
e.g. in the relatively greater cultural iso- 
lation and hence the greater social re- 
tardation of the South? What are the 
factors responsible for the fact that an 
invention may occur in one region but find 
its chief use in another? What are the 
factors in both the originating and re- 
ceiving region when an invention and 
its applications in industrial forms mi- 
grate? 

What ratio exists, region by region, 
between physical determiners, cultural 
isolation, time lag, variations in wealth 
and income, the literacy and educational 
level of the population, stratification of 
the population, and similar factors, in 
keeping the regional culture resistant to 
change? Many of Odum's 700 indices 
throw light on this problem, but no 
regional syntheses have even been at- 
tempted outside of the Southeast. 

What is the relation between the proc- 
esses of invasion and succession, noted 
in the discussion of ecology above, and 
also the technological changes in the 
region, and the movement of the culture 
cycle? 

Or to shift the viewpoint a little, what 
is the significance for social change, both 
involuntary and planned, of the culture 
base of a region? This base, considered 
as to its breadth, depth and richness, is 
generally thought to be one of the major 
determiners in the susceptibility and 


2 W. F. Ogburn, “‘Regions,"’ Social Forces 15 (Oc- 
tober, 1936): 11. 
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receptivity of a region, or any other popu- 
lation unit, to widely diffused culture 
stimuli of different types that come to it. 
What is the significance in this respect of 
regional differences in culture base, as 
influenced by the above-mentioned edu- 
cational level and literacy, by urbanism 
or agrarianism, by divergent races and 
nationalities, by communication and 
transportation? How are these finally 
determined by the region's physical assets 
and liabilities, as they affect group life? 

Various phenomena grow out of the 
interrelationships of regional cultures 
with each other. Traits indigenous to 
one region undoubtedly migrate to others. 
What types of traits have the greatest 
likelihood of survival, and under what 
conditions when they do migrate? Which 
have the least? Which transported traits 
cause the migrants who take them with 
them the greatest difficulties in adapting 
themselves to the new culture? Which 
types or variations of traits are most 
likely to be inter-regionally maintained? 
Which intra-regionally? What is the rela- 
tive ratio of these to each other, region 
by region? What implications flow from 
this for each region? How does this af- 
fect the reintegration of American culture 
through regions? 

Closely related to the subject of regional 
culture is the folk-regional society, as 
Odum and his followers call it. This 
refers to the habits, beliefs, folklore, 
customs, and parts of the institutions of 
the people—the folk—of a given natural 
area of territory—their ‘‘extra-organized, 
extra-technological, and unrationalized 
ways of life,’’ as Harry Estill Moore puts 
it. This society of the folkways must 
be distinguished from the more formal 
social organization and administration 
of the inhabitants of an area, and must 
also be contrasted to the bigness and 


® What Is Regionalism? p. 13. 
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artificiality of the larger, complex, more 
heterogeneous, technological, and. indus- 
trialized urban society of which they are 
a part.*4 

The cultural, traditional, and racial 
backgrounds of this more elemental so- 
ciety of the folkways need to be studied. 
Following the anthropologists, should we 
consider this constellation of naturally 
unified communities to be the unit for the 
study of all society? Is this our primary 
culture group as the local community 
(the village, for example) is the primary 
organizational group? What are the tech- 
niques for distinguishing between the 
folkways and the technicways, as Odum 
and Moore aptly term them??5 

Furthermore, we need to know much 
more about the folkways if they are those 
aspects of behavior that most accurately 
reflect the elemental, residual culture of 
the region. They need to be captured, 
classified, catalogued, and interpreted.*¢ 

Finally, the question may be raised as 
to whether there is any foundation to the 
queries raised by Odum with respect to 
the possibility of the imbalance between 
the folk society and the organizational- 
technical society being the key not only 
to accelerated social change, but also to 
contemporary social deterioration and 
senescence??? 

Another special phase of culture is the 
institutions. Since social institutions are 
man’s standardized mechanisms for ad- 
justing himself to his various major life 
situations, they must bear the stamp of 


*4 Cf. Odum and Moore, op. cit., p. 418. 

% Ibid., p. 418. 

26 R. B. Vance, ‘‘Implications of the Concepts ‘Re- 
gion’ and ‘Regional Planning’,’’ Pubs. Am. Sociol. 
Soc., 29 (1935): 

27 “Notes on the Technicways in Contemporary 
Society,"’ Am. Sociological Rev. 2 (June, 1937): 337, 
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the regional environment.** In fact Mu- 
kerjee states, ‘“The region is at once a 
stimulus and a result of reactions which 
have become crystallized into institu- 
tions.’’*® Similarly each region must 
also have its own representative institu- 
tions, as the result especially of its 
physiographic, economic, and historical- 
cultural aspects. But certain minimal 
constants will be found in all institutions 
of a given type, regardless of region. 
Thus in the mill-town family of the 
Northeast, the sharecropper family of the 
South, the wheat farm family of the 
Plains, the migratory agricultural labor 
family of the Pacific Coast, or the heavy 
industry family of the Great Lakes region, 
we find certain features which nearly all 
American families demonstrate, but each 
also bears its very definite regional stamp. 

Is it equally true that certain regional 
“‘constants’’ will be found among all or 
most of the institutions—economic, edu- 
cational, recreational, religious, political, 
juristic, etc.—of a region? What are 
they? What are the unique institutional 
features, region by region? Does the 
region have a composite institutional 
character? In what respects is this evolv- 
ing as the result of folk-regional proc- 
esses? 

To what extent is the character of the 
institutions of a region due to the time 
lag, to historical conditioning, to a par- 
ticular type of agrarian culture, to eco- 
nomic and technological factors, to ur- 
banization, to mobility processes, to the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the 
population? 

To what extent must people modify 
their institutional behavior when they 
migrate to another region? This, in fact, 


28 Cf. J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1929, pp. 123-133. 

2R. Mukerjec, Regional Sociology, New York, 
Century, 1926, p. 235. 
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is a check upon regional adaptation, and 
at the same time possibly a proof of the 
shaping influence of the region upon 
institutions. 


THE DEGREE OF REGIONAL INFLUENCE 
UPON DIFFERENT LEVELS OF THE 
POPULATION 


A phase of regionalism which, as far 
as the present writer is aware, has not 
been examined at all is the degree and type 
of influence which the region exercises 
upon the different levels of the population. 
As stated earlier in the paper, the ele- 
mental fact of the region is its physical 
makeup—its terrain, climate, and re- 
sources. Through this, the region basi- 
cally determines man’s economic pursuits, 
his success in utilizing the physical re- 
sources. It would seem, therefore, that 
those who, in their occupation and other 
economic activities and in their major 
interests, are most directly bound to the 
physical setting would show the most 
local or regional influence and fixity in 
their behavior. Those, on the other 
hand, who are several stages removed 
from direct contact with the physical 
environment, are more likely to show 
themselves as part of the national or even 
international stream of cultural uniformi- 
ties. 

Mukerjee has stated that ‘“Wherever 
man depends upon agriculture, and has 
found a permanent abode, the effects of 
fixation and isolation on institutional 
forms are far more discernible than when 
he wanders or, at least, has not established 
himself in a stable relation of the soil.”’ 
Later on he points out that non-migratory 
peoples show the best adjustments of the 
arts of life—especially their institutions 
and customs—to the physical factors.*° 
In other words, the agriculturist shows 
more regional determinism than the 


3° Regional Sociology, pp. vi, 183. 
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nomad, primitive or modern. The person 
with an occupation in extractive industry, 
who is poor, who has limited culture, or 
who is little affected by modern technol- 
ogies, is most affected by the direct influ- 
ence of environment. This is mainly an 
economic determinism. One may ask 
whether the modern nomad, the highly 
mobile industrial worker, engaged in 
tasks that are three, four, six, or seven 
stages removed from nature in the raw, 
shows a great freedom from regional 
influence? Does he really live his life on 
the much more universal plane of modern 
machine industry?* 

It is thought that those persons or 
groups who have longer settlement in a 
region, and therefore deeper economic, 
historical, and sentimental roots and ties, 
show more regional influence in their 
activities and interests than the recent 
arrivals or the more migratory population 
elements. Here the determinism is 
deemed to be partly economic but mostly 
psychological and social. What are the 
facts? 

Wealth, technology, and culture in the 
narrower sense, may also be a factor. 
The advantages of our universal Western 
technology in producing wealth, mo- 
bility, and leisure, which free us in a 
measure from the regional physical grip, 
are not equally available to all levels of 
the population. The upper classes have 
more wealth and ordinarily more culture. 
Therefore, they have almost universally 
a readier and more frequent mobility or 
fluidity, a greater degree of universality 


* j¢ does not necessarily follow that a predomi- 
nantly agricultural region is more region-minded than 
an industrial one. New England is primarily in- 
dustrial, using raw materials from other regions. 
Yet it is as provincial-minded as the South which is 
largely agrarian. Obviously here economic de- 
terminism is of minor significance; historical-cultural 
factors, combined with physical isolation, seem to 
predominate in importance. 





in their attitudes, values, and interests, 
and are less bound by habitation. The 
rural lower classes, the peasant popula- 
tion, in so far as we have one, as well as 
the less advanced agricultural areas, are 
most fully at the mercy of the region. 
This is supported by the fact that when 
marked physical changes occur in a region, 
they seem to bear most heavily upon the 
classes closest to the physical environ- 
ment. Note, for example, the effects of 
soil depletion and erosion upon the south- 
ern share cropper, and of the drought upon 
the Dust Bowl farmers, especially the 
tenants and small owners. Similarly, 
the lower classes of the urban communities 
with fewer technological ways of circum- 
venting the physical environment show 
more determinism. The lower the class, 
or the lower in the stages of economic and 
cultural evolution a people are, the 
nearer they are to the direct influence of 
the physical environment. One would 
seem to be justified in stating that the 
major determining influence of region in 
the narrower physical sense is about pro- 
portional to the degree of fluidity of the 
individuals, using fluidity in the sense of 
continuous freedom of movement and 
not that of making a desperate migration 
elsewhere under compulsion of great need. 

It may be observed that people at the 
higher culture levels throughout history 
have shown a greater interchangeability 
between regions and even between nations 
without experiencing great maladapta- 
tion. Notable illustrations are the nobil- 
ity, the learned and professional groups, 
and the upper economic levels of the popu- 
lation of Europe for centuries. Many 
of them have in fact been not only inter- 
regional but international in their rela- 
tionships as well as in their attitudes and 
interests. The lower class migrant, how- 
ever, usually suffers serious dislocation 
and often disorganization. The studies 











of Thomas and Znaniecki*® as well as 
the European and American literature on 
emigration and immigration bear this 
out in large measure. If the sojourn of 
the lower class migrants in the new region 
or nation is more than ‘‘seasonal’’ they 
are for a time, sometimes as much as a 
generation, a group apart. In addition 
to the greater cultural catholicity of the 
upper classes there is also their greater 
command of the means of transportation, 
and their greater leisure to use them. 
There is much reason for believing that 
this class variation in interregional adapt- 
ability applies also to the United States, 
though in lesser degree. 

What does all this amount to? As 
American population elements move from 
agriculture to industry, from ruralism 
to urbanism, from a lower culture level 
to a higher, does the natural determining 
influence of region diminish? As trans- 
portation and technology develop, do 
regional factors become of less significance 
in the lives of the people? What effects, 
for example, is the spread of factories in 
the South having upon the employed 
population? What effect would raising 
the entire educational level of the South 
have? 

Or, do the intermediate productive and 
distributive processes nevertheless tie 
their people as a whole to the region? 
Do the upper classes, in spite of the above 
logical theorizing, show strong regional 
influence along certain lines? What por- 
tions of regional influence remain and 
why? 


INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION 


Closely related to the subject of the 
preceding section is the relationship of 
regions and migration. As long as we 
have such great regional variations in 


32 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1918-1920. 
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economic opportunity, especially in in- 
comes and standards of living, we will 
have migration from the less favored to 
the more favored regions. Moreover, 
since there is a decided national trend 
away from the extractive industries to- 
ward manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, and still more toward professional, 
trade, and service occupations, this is 
likely to continue until that time in the 
future when we tnay have a stable or- 
ganization of industrial, service, and com- 
mercial enterprises based upon physical 
and demographic determinants.** What 
are the cultural-sociological aspects of 
this situation? 

We have just begun to study the effects 
upon the migrants of removal from one 
region to another.** Even though mi- 
grants have many culture features in com- 
mon with those of the region to which 
they go, many adjustments of a physical, 
occupational, technological, and emo- 
tional nature must be made. Differences 
in climate, living conditions, economic 
activities, social organizations, class ar- 
rangements and attitudes, loyalties, in- 
terests, and major life objectives, must be 
contended with. A variety of adjust- 
ment problems, heretofore largely un- 
treated, confront the sharecropper from 
the South when he migrates to a northern 
city, the southern Negro in New York, 
Chicago or Detroit, the northern plant 
engineer or business executive in a south- 
ern manufacturing town, the Northerner 
in a Spanish-American community of the 
Southwest, a Dust-bowl farmer in the 
Portland or Puget Sound areas, a Chicago 


38 Cf. National Resources Committee, Population, 
Washington, 1938, pp. 96 ff. 

%4 See the papers presented on the program of the 
American Sociological Society, December 1938, 
‘Migration of Farm Population, Especially as Af- 
fected by Drought,”’ notably the one on ‘“The 
Drought Immigrant of the Pacific Coast’’ by Paul 
H. Landis. 
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or Gary steel worker on an isolated North- 
ern cut-over farm. 

There are also the effects of migration 
of considerable numbers both on the emi- 
grant and immigrant tegions as a whole: 
the effects upon the population balance or 
unbalance, especially the age and sex 
structure, upon the major institutions— 
economic, educational, political, recrea- 
tional, health, and relief—upon the folk- 
ways, upon the class structure, upon the 
supply of talent anc ability, and so on. 

We have had partial studies of some of 
these situations in certain regions, but 
we have little basis for any very substan- 
tial generalizations. 


REGIONAL INFLUENCE ON COUNTRY AND 
CITY 


There is a general belief that the cities 
of a region show much less regional 
determinism than do the rural districts. 
The underlying thought is that the people 
of the cities are more likely to be part of 
a widespread communicating network of 
cultural uniformities, which ignores re- 
gional lines because it is on a level above 
them, and which produces cosmopolitan- 
ism. Some of our American students of 
metropolitan regionalism have also lead 
us to believe that the city dominates its 
hinterland. These conclusions need re- 
consideration in connection with our 
larger conception of regionalism. 

An equally good case can be made out 
for the domination of the city by its 
rural and industrial hinterland. One 
needs only to mention such cities as 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, Savannah, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Butte, Seattle, or San Fran- 
cisco to see the point of this contention. 
The hinterlying region made the city, it 
is responsible for its continuance, and 
assures its maintenance; it is, in fact, the 


only justification of the city's existence. 
The city is the focus and the reflector of 
the region. Not only are its industries, 
its commercial activities, and its major 
interests determined by the region, but 
its very population is largely made up of 
people who have migrated to it from the 
surrounding region.* Therefore, its 
whole culture unavoidably is more or less 
like that of the surrounding territory. 
Ogburn, using 18 different traits, has made 
118 comparisons between interregional 
average cities and interregional average 
rural counties. In the majority of the 
cases he found that the cities of the differ- 
ent regions are as unlike as the rural por- 
tions of the regions and in parallel manner, 
region by region.*® 

At the same time it cannot be denied 
that any given city does gather many of 
its ideas and viewpoints, its fashions and 
fads of all sorts, its institutional practices 
and standards from beyond the confines 
of the immediate region. These it syn- 
thesizes and stamps with its own peculi- 
arities and then through its newspapers, 
radio stations, and its salesmen, bankers, 
and other intermediaries that move along 
the city-country axis of the region, passes 
on to the residents of the hinterland.*’ 
Certainly, also, as pointed out above, the 
greater technological advance of the city 
gives it more universals of behavior, and 
its upper classes, being less isolated, physi- 
cally and culturally, are more likely to 
be more cosmopolitan than any of the 
rural population.** 

Nevertheless, the difference in the 
pointedness of regional determiners be- 
tween city and country is only one of 


*% Odum and Moore, op. cit., p. 406. See in this 
connection also Gras, op. cit., 459-465. 

3° W. F. Ogburn, ‘‘Regions,"’ Social Forces 15 
(October, 1936): 6-12. 

7 Cf. Odum and Moore, op. cit., p. 407. 

38 Cf. Mukerjee, op. cit., pp. 184-185. 
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degree, and the respective influence of the 
two upon each other is mainly one of kind. 
The city dominates the country mainly 
through its cultural forces; the country 
dominates the city through its economic 
resources, which give the city its meaning. 
There is a continuous reciprocity and in- 
terplay between city and country; they are 
complementary parts of the regional unit. 


CONCLUSION 


We might have discussed also various 
demographic features of regionalism, cer- 
tain regional diversities in standards and 
planes of living, the almost untouched 
social psychological phases, or we might 


have dwelt upon new sociological angles 
of regional social planning, with its 
attendant social control features, to men- 
tion only a few, had time and space per- 
mitted it. It is obvious that we need to 
throw our analytical and interpretative 
spotlight upon this new, meaningful areal 
unit of our maturity, the region, which 
is a constellation of communities bound 
together by natural and cultural uniformi- 
ties, on the one hand, and a natural, 
logical, and convenient subdivision of the 
national society on the other. A vast 
array of sociological investigations ot 
great importance radiate out from it as a 
unit of study. 


BIOLOGY IN SOCIOLOGY 
HOPE TISDALE 


University of North Carolina 


HE acceptance of biology as basic 

to and an integral part of sociology 

has a long and distinguished, 
though somewhat controversial, history. 
Ever since Comte set the feet of sociology 
upon the soil of biology, it has been more 
or less generally assumed, particularly by 
the so-called ‘‘biological school,’’ that 
there it must walk. As this soil has 
given signs of being something of a quick- 
sand, protests have arisen. 

It is the object of this discussion to 
reéxamine the rdle of biology in so- 
ciology with a view to suggesting what 
might be a legitimate relationship. Ref- 
erences have been selected from a fairly 
representative cross section of recent and 
contemporary sociological literature. 
The approach is made on the premise that 
sociology should proceed under its own 
power, ignoring biology as a science, 
building a set of theories and concepts 


relative to and explanatory of social 
phenomena, utilizing freely all facts and 
observations pertinent to its problems 
regardless of their original classification 
as biological, psychological, social or 
what not. Such a procedure does not 
deny or minimize the findings of biology; 
it is simply a rational development from 
the fact that the two disciplines are con- 
cerned with different problems, and that 
scientific techniques are rather a function 
of the problems than the subjects being 
investigated. Even the social psychol- 
ogist who calls ‘‘socio-psychobiology”’ 
the ‘‘basic science of human behavior,’’! 
really develops his treatment of the field 
theory to involve a system of hypotheses, 
techniques, and terms which owe little 
or nothing to biology. 

1j. F. Brown, “Individual, Group, and Social 
Field,"’ American Journal of Sociology, XLIV, 863 
(May, 1939). 
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There are without question biological 
factors in social life, some growing out of 
the facts of physical constitution, some 
out of the advances of the science of 
biology itself. But the science of biology 
is not the science of society and its rela- 
tion to the latter should be strictly in- 
formative for it cannot, in the light of 
present knowledge, be functional. By 
functional relationship, I mean one that 
would make biology an essential element 
of sociology, its contribution to the 
understanding of society so great that 
social analysis could not proceed without 
it.2 When a functional relationship is 
posited, it breaks down in either of two 
ways. The first lies in the insufficiency 
of biological man as an explanation 
of social man,—the inability of biol- 
ogy to furnish any more than the pos- 
sibility of social phenomena. The most 
extreme cultural determinist would not 
deny that sex and hunger, for example, 
are powerful forces in initiating human 
behavior. But the diversity of behavior 
possible within the limits of man’s bio- 
logical nature is so great that the physical 
aspect becomes merely a point of departure 
for a tremendous complexity of social 
phenomena. 

The second occurs in the transfer of 
theories and concepts from biology to 
sociology which is made on the premise 
of a close relationship between the two. 
Invariably this involves a distortion and 
produces a set of ideas which has been 
rendered ambiguous by mutilation. Bio- 
logical concepts do not fit social phenom- 


2 Of course biology is not any one thing, but a 
great many specific things—facts, data, problems, 
theories, lines of itivestigation—a general field many 
times subdivided. In its broadest sense, as a study 
of all life, ic could include sociology as one of its 
divisions. For the purposes of this paper, I am using 
it with the morc commonly accepted meaning, as 
applied to the study of the origin, development, 
properties, and characteristics of living organisms. 
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ena because they were constructed to apply 
to organic phenomena. By the time they 
have been tucked and gusseted to approxi- 
mate a fit to social phenomena, they have 
lost their original meaning and serve only 
to create confusion. 

Even if it becomes clear that human 
behavior is inherent in biological or- 
ganization, sociology does not become 
biology. We shall not be able to solve 
social problems as we solve the riddle of 
glands in personality, diet in disposition, 
and germ plasm in intelligence. Soci- 
ology will still have the problem of de- 
ciding what kinds of personality and how 
many of each will be needed to make what 
kind of society. However, it is difficult 
to imagine that biology will ever be able 
to predetermine the mature personality. 
It may find the way to give us the very 
best raw material, but it still will be raw 
material and not the finished product. 
Even the perfect system of biological 
control depicted in Huxley's Brave New 
World had to be supplemented by the most 
rigorous social conditioning in order to 
produce a smoothly functioning society. 

In point of fact, biology has already 
told us a great deal about how our raw 
material can be improved. It is simply 
a process of selective breeding for the 
traits desired. The sociological problem 
is not the mechanics of selective breeding 
but the tremendous one of whether society 
can or should be transformed into a hu- 
man stud farm. This illustrates one 
aspect of the relationship of biology to 
sociology. It will readily be seen that 
its relationship is no closer than that of 
any science whose discoveries affect the 
structure and possibilities of society. 

The other aspect of the relationship has 
to do with biology’s contribution to an 
understanding of society through increased 
understanding of man’s biological con- 
stitution. The magnitude and impor- 
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tance of this contribution can be evalu- 
ated only imperfectly. It depends some- 
what upon viewpoint and a great deal 
upon what sociology is trying to do. 
If society is regarded as a synthesis or 
“integration of living protoplasmic sys- 
tems,’’? a pattern of interaction between 
organism and environment, the relation- 
ship is, theoretically at any rate, quite 
close. But in practice, the biologist 
trains his microscope on protoplasm and 
tries to fathom the process in terms of its 
material vehicle. The sociologist, on 
the other hand, views the intangible 
products of the integrative process which 
have been elaborated into the intricacies 
of social organization and tries to fathom 
the process in terms of its great variety 
of manifestations. The knowledge that 
each is secking is important, but the find- 
ings will not be given in the same lan- 
guage. Attempts to use each other's 
language have already produced some 
rather unintelligible results. 

As to what sociology is trying to do,— 
is it to test the fit of our culture to bio- 
logical man? Is it to envisage a culture 
that builds upon a firm foundation of 
biological compatibility? Does our cul- 
ture put too much strain upon the adapt- 
ability of man? If so, can a system be 
formulated which will ease the strain? 
Man does and thinks only those things 
which he can do and think. But he can 
do and think a great many things. Is he 
being forced out into the fringes of his 
variability by the rapidity and magnitude 
of social change? Are the artificial ele- 
ments of modern civilization putting 
such a tax upon his adaptability that he 
is being drawn away from the sound core 
of his biological nature into a periphery 
of distortion which his very amenability 
to cultural molding serves to mask? 


3See C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Be- 
havior, p. 2.96. 
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If sociology’s prime task is to answer 
these questions, then it must wait upon 
biology for a full comprehension of bio- 
logical man. But the probability is that 
biological man cannot be dissected away 
from social man, and that the analysis of 
society will clarify a great deal about 
these strains upon variability, regardless 
of the nature of a hypothetical ‘‘biologi- 
cal man."’ 

On the whole, then, it would seem that 
biology does not contribute a great deal 
to the understanding of society, as such— 
that is, society as patterns and processes 
of behavior, which is the sociologist’s 
society, rather than as a collection of 
organisms having certain properties and 
potentialities. I hasten to qualify this 
statement to the extent of acknowledging 
the contribution that biology has made to 
the enlightened approach to the study of 
society by laying the spectre of super- 
natural forces in the origin and on-going 
of man and society, and by dispelling the 
mists of sacred dogma which have ob- 
scured man’s vision of himself and his 
society. Still, this contribution is in- 
direct and, while functionally utilized, 
does not involve a functional relation- 
ship between biology and sociology. 

This may seem unnecessarily abstruse, 
but sociology has injured itself so much 
by trying to be biological that it is im- 
portant to draw as clear a line as possible. 
There is nothing that offends the biologist 
so much as mangled biology and there is 
nothing that so jeopardizes sociology as a 
science. Sociology cannot be a synthesis 
of the sciences as suggested by Ward and 
others; it cannot interpret and enlarge 
upon biology. The latter carries its 
interpretations to the exact limits al- 
lowed by its findings. Any excursions 
beyond these limits are not science; 
they are not true biology. The soci- 
ologist is at liberty to use the information 
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which biology can furnish whenever it 
bears directly upon the specific problem 
at hand and he should do so, but he must 
guard himself at every turn against read- 
ing into it something that is not there. 
He may see social implications, but he 
must avoid sociological interpretations. 
For some reason, no science except soci- 
ology is sensitive about having to say, 
‘IT don’t know.’’ Perhaps this is be- 
cause the world is so in need of a sociology 
that can prescribe a cure for its ills. But 
as well to call medicine a dolt for not hav- 
ing produced a cure for cancer as to berate 
sociology for not having found the an- 
swers to some of its most pressing prob- 
lems. 

We turn now to an examination of just 
what sociology has been making of biol- 
ogy and of its relationship to it. Pitirim 
Sorokin has formulated a statement which 
represents fairly well the current con- 
census of sociological opinion as to what 
constitutes the proper relation. 


In bio-organismic theories we must strongly dis- 
criminate between the different classes of statements. 
The first class is composed of the statements that 
sociology has to be based on biology; that the prin- 
ciples of biology are to be taken into consideration 
in an interprezation of social phenomena; that human 
society is not entirely an artificial creation; and that 
it represents a kind of living unity different from the 
mere sum of the isolated individuals. These prin- 
ciples could scarcely be questioned. They are valid. 
They are shared, moreover, not only by the bio-or- 
ganismic school, but by a great many other soci- 
ological schools.‘ 


The first point in this statement, that 
“sociology has to be based on biology,"’ 
recalls the Spencer-Ward hierarchy of 
the sciences which made biology a sort 


*Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, p. 207. 
The second class of statements, which claims that 
“since biological laws are applicable to human 
beings,’’ one may “‘conclude that all human society 
is an organism,’ (pp. 207-208), no longer receives 
credence and will not be considered here. 











of underpinning for sociology, a necessary 
foundation. It suggests that there must 
be biology before there can be sociology. 
Historically, biology developed before 
sociology, but it would be difficult to 
prove that this had to be the case, that 
sociology could not have developed with- 
out a biology to build on. There is 
reason to suppose that social thought is as 
old as society. The fact that some of it 
has become objective in its methods and 
assumed the name of sociology is merely 
a sign of the times, the outgrowth of an 
era which demands the scientific approach 
in all thinking. We should abandon the 
notion that since man is a biological 
organism, sociology must be based on 
biology. The sciences do not bear the 
same relationship to each other as the 
phenomena which they consider. There 
could be no society without biological 
organisms, but there could conceivably 
be a fairly sound sociology without 
biology. Sociology is dependent upon 
biology only to the extent to which es- 
tablished biological facts can throw light 
upon sociological problems, and this 
extent is quite limited owing to the 
different nature of their respective prob- 
lems. Ogburn and Goldenweiser say that 
biology has benefitted the social sciences 
“by defining the scope and limits of man’s 
organic traits.'’"® To be sure, this defini- 
tion is not yet complete, but it indicates 
something of the quality of the de- 
pendence of sociology upon biology. 
It is interesting to note that Sorokin’s 
discussion of the bio-organismic schools 
of the first class (that is, those schools 
which are to be taken seriously) demon- 
strates quite clearly, though perhaps 
unintentionally, that sociology is not 
based on biology. Particularly is this 
apparent in his treatment of the demo- 


5 See The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations, p. 7. 
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gtaphic school.* Similarly, the human 
ecologists, while appropriating terminol- 
ogy from plant ecology, produce almost 
nothing in their actual studies which 
could truly be called biology and so vindi- 
cate their claim of viewing society ‘‘pri- 
marily as a biological rather than a civic 
or moral order.’’” 

The second point, that ‘‘the principles 
of biology are to be taken into considera- 
tion in the interpretation of social phe- 
nomena,’’ is acceptable provided the 
word “‘principles’’ is taken to mean funda- 
mental truths or doctrines, and provided 
their application is restricted to the ad- 
mittedly biological aspects of the phe- 
nomena. The interpretation should not 
be colored by a projection of biological 
doctrine beyond its legitimate biological 
bounds. Such a projection is the inter- 
pretation of war as a necessary aspect of 
evolutionary struggle for biological sur- 
vival. Such also is the thesis that co- 
Operation among animals is a biological 
law which proves that war is biologically 
unsound. As suggested earlier, the biol- 
ogist makes his own applications where 
his laws are constructed to apply. His 
offerings are to be regarded as factual in- 
formation, not hooks upon which the 
sociologist may hang his theories or ropes 
upon which he may hang himself. 

The third point is that ‘‘human society 
is not entirely an artificial creation.”’ 
It could be questioned whether human 
society is in any way an artificial creation. 
However, in the sense that it is man-made 
rather than nature-made, it may be said 
to be artificial. F. H. Hankins says that 
“all civilization is an artificial construct. 
The artificial is superior to the natural 
only so long as it takes full account of 


®Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, Chs., 
V, VI, VII. 

TR. E. Park (ed.), An Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology, p. v. 


natural processes.""* It is not likely 
that humanity will tolerate for long a 
civilization that does not take account of 
natural processes. That is one way the 
sociologist has of finding out what are 
the natural processes. Furthermore, nat- 
ural processes are not necessarily biologi- 
cal processes. If there are natural laws 
governing society, the sociologist cer- 
tainly wants to discover them. But they 
will be sociological laws, not biological 
laws, as they will be founded upon the 
synthesis by which the natural becomes 
the artificial. 

The last point, that society ‘‘represents 
a kind of living unity different from the 
mere sum of the isolated individuals,”’ 
contrary to consolidating the relationship 
between sociology and biology, is the 
very heart and essence of their independ- 
ence of each other. The fact that society 
is not just a collection of organisms is the 
raison d’étre of sociology. The degree 
to which it is such a collection represents 
roughly the degree of dependence of 
sociology upon biology. 

Although strict biological determinism 
is no longer regarded seriously, it has 
fastened upon sociology an incubus of 
biological bias which dies hard. De- 
terminisms of all kinds present a great 
temptation to the academic mind in its 
effort to resolve order out of chaos, to 
express complexity simply. This deter- 
ministic impulse seeks to lay hold of some 
essential factor, which, by universal 
application, will serve to explain every- 
thing in terms of itself. The answer to 
determinism is variability, the capacity 
of the organism to respond in many ways 
to varying forces and stimuli. Thus, 
although there must be many factors that 
influence human behavior, any one of 


8*'The Social Sciences and Biology,’’ in Ogburn 
and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences and Their Inter- 
relations, ch. XXXI, p. 412. 
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them can be made to present a handsome 
picture of unit causation because of this 
very variability. But the variability itself 
turns on the alleged determinant and dis- 
qualifies it because it exercises such weak 
powers of limiting the range of manifesta- 
tion. For example, if biological necessity 
is the determinant of human behavior, the 
diversity of behavior which it permits is 
so great that it can easily be ignored in the 
consideration of social phenomena. The 
things that people learn to want have 
more social significance than their proto- 
plasmic demands. The proviso should 
be made here, as mentioned before, that 
the problem of whether man is being 
forced too close to the limits of his vari- 
ability is one which biology may aid 
sociology in solving, but it in no way sub- 
stantiates any claims of biological deter- 
minism. Ciocco states that ‘‘the limits 
of individual variability in action of direct 
or indirect social import constitute the 
material that forms the object of socio- 
logical investigations.’’® He is speak- 
ing of permissible limits, or limitations 
imposed by the group, but the statement 
serves to illustrate the point that socio- 
logical investigation is an important 
means of learning something about all 
aspects of the limits of variability. The 
article from which it is quoted, by the 
way, is a plea for a more biological 
sociology. 

In spite of the passing of biological 
determinism, there remain vestiges of it 
in the form of the aforementioned ‘‘bio- 
logical bias’’ in much of contemporary 
sociological literature. Many texts con- 
tain, as a matter of course, sections on 
biology which lay more or less stress 
upon its importance to sociology. These 
are usually discussions of the theory of 
evolution and the struggle for survival, 


* Antonio Ciocco, ‘On Human Biology,"’ The 
Quarterly Review of Biology, XIII, 446. 


heredity, and race. Certain biological 
drives, listed variously as hunger, sex and 
fear, or the urge for individual survival 
and the urge for reproduction, are postu- 
lated. Although this material is as a 
rule fairly accurate in substance, there is 
a tendency to take liberties with it, par- 
ticularly in making an application of it 
to sociology. When no attempt at ap- 
plication is made, its relation to sociology 
does not appear and it becomes an ex- 
trancous element in the text. It would 
be just as relevant to include a section 
on economics, in which the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, the law of diminish- 
ing returns, and theories of price fluc- 
tuation were set forth. This is never 
done. Yet economic factors are perhaps 
of even more importance than biological 
factors in the consideration of social phe- 
nomena. I am not trying to say that the 
sociologist should ignore biology entirely, 
but that, instead of inserting chunks of 
biological theory into the body of the 
text, he should deal with the biological 
aspects of his own problems and theories 
as he comes to them in the course of ex- 
position. 

Many phenomena which the sociologist 
is accustomed to think of as biological 
are not even facts to the biologist. Birth 
and death are biological processes, but 
the birth rate and the death rate and trends 
of fertility and mortality are social phe- 
nomena. Vaccination is a biological proc- 
ess, but the reduced mortality from small- 
pox is a social phenomenon which has 
resulted from the utilization of a scientific 
discovery by society. Most scientific 
discoveries have their social repercussions 
and for that reason are of interest to the 
sociologist. The sex ratio at birth is a 
biological fact (and one which it is not 
necessary to consult biology to ascertain), 
but differential sex mortality is a social 
phenomenon. Mating is a_ biological 
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process, but marriage and divorce rates 
are social phenomena. The word ‘‘fam- 
ily’’ does not even have the same meaning 
for the biologist and the sociologist. 
The nature of this diversity of reality in 
scientific theory is ably expressed by Kurt 
Lewin in his statement ‘‘(a) that a science 
should be considered a realm of problems 
rather than a realm of material; (b) that 
the different realms of problems might 
necessitate different universes of discourse 
of constructs and laws...; and (c) that 
any one of them refers more or less to the 
same universe of material.’’!° 

To say that biology is not closely con- 
nected with sociology is not to say that 
the science of biology is not of tremendous 
importance to society. It might be said 
that anything that affects society affects 
sociology. This is not true of sociology 
as scientific technique, but it may be 
true of sociology as an agency for setting 
goals and standards. The promulgation 
of the theory of evolution has had a most 
profound effect upon society. It is this 
effect that should hold the attention of the 
sociologist. Sociology has done itself a 
great deal of harm by trying to make the 
theory a part of itself instead of being con- 
tent with watching it become a part of 
society. 

The word evolution in its widest sense 
means developmental change or growth." 
It does not necessarily refer to the theory 
of biological continuity and differentia- 
tion of the species as propounded by 
Darwin, but it has come to be so closely 
identified with Darwin's theory that its 


10 ‘Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychol- 
ogy: Concepts and Methods,"’ The American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIV, 872 (May, 1939). 

1 Cf. J. Needham's statement that the application 
of the term evolution to “‘any process of change or 
becoming’’ is ‘not defensible,’ but ‘‘should be re- 
stricted to cases in which two factors enter, an or- 
ganista and an environment.'’ Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, V, 649. 


use in any other sense is biologically 
colored. Even the phrase ‘‘social evolu- 
tion’’ carries biological implications. 
Although there are many points of simi- 
larity between biological evolution and 
social change, it is only the fact of change 
and something of kind that they have in 
common. The way of change in biologi- 
cal evolution is concrete and measurable, 
a group of processes of mating, reproduc- 
tion, variation, mutation, selection, and 
death performed by actual organisms. 
This is not so with social evolution. 
Social customs and institutions do not 
mate, produce young, live and die as 
entities. Of course, this is so obvious 
as to be almost superfluous. But the 
mind is too apt to think that because two 
things are alike in some ways, they must 
be alike in other ways, even in all ways. 
It was because of this tendency that 
Spencer carried his organic analogy too 
far. Biologically, like produces like in a 
very specific and definite way. In social 
evolution, like produces like in a very 
unspecific and indefinite way. Yet, when 
we say social evolution, we are prone to 
think of it as if it were something moving 
by inevitable stages in some particular 
direction.’ Historical incidence is con- 


12 The following are examples of differing concep- 
tions of evolution: 

“Evolution is the fulfillment within an environ- 
ment of an immanent nature of life. When the proc- 
ess is complete we understand most fully the true 
character of the thing. . .as we survey its different 
stages we may understand more fully what society 
means, and if that meaning is better fulfilled through 
any process of change, we may then speak of the 
evolution of society."" Maclver, Foundations of the 
Social Sciences, pp. 119-20. ‘Evolution then is but a 
name for the processes of organic history. It carries 
no other meaning or implication. It must explain 
degeneration and regression as well. It does not say 
that things are getting better or worse.'’ Kelsey, 
The Physical Basis of Society, p. 201. 

“In its simplest meaning, evolution signifies an 
unfolding or development whereby any given phase 














fused with evolutionary stages. On the 
whole it is probably safer for the soci- 
ologist to avoid the term entirely. Some 
noncommittal term like Ogburn’s ‘‘social 
change’’ would be more satisfactory. 

In any case, whether sociologists con- 
tinue to use the term as applied to social 
development or not, it is with quite 
different implications from those con- 
nected with biological evolution. As 
Ogburn says, ‘‘Cultural evolution is thus 
not to be accounted for by biological 
evolution.’"* The biological concept 
had no scientific status until it was able 
to explain in concrete detail how the 
process works. If sociology insists upon 
using the same concept, it must produce 
the same kind of specific account of the 
process. It is not enough to borrow the 
word from biology, put the handle ‘‘so- 
cial’’ to it, and let it go at that. The 
word is anybody’s for the using, of course, 
but no concept in any science has validity 
until it has been worked out with minute 
exactness. 

The concept of emergent evolution and 
ideas as to whether human evolution (in 
the biological sense) is taking an upward 
or downward course has no standing in 
the science of biology and, no matter how 
interesting such speculation may be, can- 
not be interpreted as showing close con- 
nection between biology and sociology. 

In applying the concept of evolution 
to society, the sociologist usually carries 
over the subsidiary doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The results are bio- 





of the cosmos is derived from the preceding phases." 
Hankins, An Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 29. 
“Hence the study of the course of civilization, or 
of that of one of its factors, is as much a study in 
evolution as is the investigation of the phases through 
which general vertebrate structure, or the horse's 
hoof proceeds. The mode of evolution is changed; 
the process goes on."" A. G. Keller, Societal Evolu- 
tion, Pp. 20. 
1 W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, p. 141. 
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sociological hybrids of doubtful value. 
Confusion seems to lie in the interpreta- 
tion of the term “‘fittest’’. The sociolo- 
gist is inclined to worry over the state of 
society because he fears that under pres- 
ent conditions, it is not the fittest who are 
surviving, in the sense of reproducing 
their kind. He forgets that, biologi- 
cally, those who survive are the fittest. 
He is subconsciously thinking of fitness 
for some socially desirable function (best 
rather than fittest), instead of fitness for 
survival, which is all that the biological 
theory implies. The best are the fittest 
only if they replace themselves. It may 
be that the two can be made to coincide, 
but this is not a biological problem. 
Social thinkers were concerned about the 
iow birth rate of the upper classes long 
before Darwin." 

In applying the same theory to social 
customs and institutions, the sociologist 
again frequently thinks ‘“‘best’’ when he 
is saying ‘‘fittest."’ For example, he is 
convinced that certain institutions are 
the best because they have survived. 
Having arrived at this conviction, he 
then begins to fear that these institutions 
are weakening and that they may not 
survive much longer. For some obscure 
reason, the law of the survival of the 
fittest has ceased to function. Now this 
alarm of the sociologists may be quite 
justified from the social viewpoint. 
Meanwhile, the Darwinian theory has 
been evoked, then abandoned, and it 
appears that it might better not have 
been evoked in the first place. The 
sociologist needs continually to remind 


4 F. H. Giddings made a more careful distinction 
between biological and social fitness when he said 
that “‘what society does is to convert a biological 
survival of the fit for the jungle into a historical sur- 
vival of the better for human purposes."’ Civilizg- 
tion and Society, p. 403. 

It might be questioned whether society actually is 
doing this. 
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himself that fitness and survival are not 
terms that were conceived with social 
goals in mind. 

One of the favorite stamping grounds 
of the bio-sociologist is the old paddock 
of heredity and environment. Through 
long habit, he has come to believe that he 
must have his daily workout in this arena 
in order to keep himself in condition for 
his daily tasks. Now it is probably a 
good thing for the sociologist to keep 
up with the progress of knowledge con- 
cerning heredity. The alleged decline 
in the genetic quality of the human race 
is indeed a serious matter. But suppose 
that biology should discover how to 
measure heredity exactly. This knowl- 
edge would not greatly alter the problems 
which sociology is already facing. 

If achievement were found actually to 
correlate closely with innate ability, the 
differential birth rate would not take on 
much more gravity as a social problem 
than it already enjoys. High fertility 
among the lower socio-economic groups 
is still a handicap to society, whether the 
offspring are congenitally inferior or not. 
Eugenists should be as exercised over 
defective social inheritance as over de- 
fective biological inheritance. It is hard 
to see why the inability to provide ade- 
quate germ plasm for offspring is more 
serious than the inability to provide ade- 
quate environment. Sterilization of bio- 
logical defectives will not eliminate social 
defectives unless the latter are also the 
former. Whether they are or not, it 
would seem that sterilization of one class 
is just about as justifiable as sterilization 
of the other. Probably, sterilization of 
both is the only way in which steriliza- 
tion could be made to produce any per- 
ceptible difference in a society. After 
all, biological defect is socially undesir- 
able only when it is also a socio-economic 
handicap. On the other hand, whole- 


sale sterilization of all individuals below 
a certain socio-economic standard will not 
eliminate that element from society unless 
defective heredity is the sole cause of low 
status. No one entertains that idea for a 
moment. 

As to the low fertility of the higher 
socio-economic groups, again the biologi- 
cal factor is only incidental. Here, an 
increased rate of reproduction would seem 
socially important, whatever the heredi- 
tary implications. The fact that a re- 
vised social order might do away with 
socio-economic differentials would not 
necessarily turn the problem over to 
biology, as it is quite likely that fertility 
differentials would also be done away 
with. However this may be, as long as 
the gap between capacity and achievement 
continues to exist, heritage rather than 
heredity is the immediate concern of 
sociology. 

The sociologist often designates race 
as a biological problem, or at least as one 
of the sociological problems most closely 
bound up with biology. It cannot be 
denied that there are many biological 
aspects to race, but it is not these aspects 
that are important to sociology. As 
Howard W. Odum suggests, the sociolo- 
gist is concerned with race differentials, 
not race differences.'® Even the fact of 


18 **For the purpose of setting up an effective tech- 
nique both of study and of race relations, it is the 
assumption of this volume that there are no inherent 
racial differences, but that there is a great and cumu- 
lative mass of racial differentials due to explainable 
causes and often so numerous and powerful as to ap- 
pear in reality to be fundamental differences. This 
distinction, therefore, between differences and dif- 
ferentials is of the utmost importance and assumes at 
once that races instead of being inherently different 
are group products of differentials due to the cumula- 
tive power of the physical and folk-regional environ- 
ment. . .the attack upon differentials as problems of 
immediate and practical concern will then transcend 
opinions as to organic differences which are of less 
importance to the student of social problems.” 
Howard W. Odum, American Social Problems, p. 2.42. 














color, which is unquestionably a biologi- 
cal trait, is actually just an element in 
race differentials which it is not necessary 
to turn to biology to ascertain. Socio- 
logically, it does not matter whether color 
is a biological fact or not; it is something 
which can be recognized without the 
mediation of biology, and the social phe- 
nomena to which it gives rise have no 
relation to the science of biology. The 
fact that, in Germany, the rationaliza- 
tions which have been built up around the 
‘Nordic Myth’’ parade under biological 
colors does not make the phenomenon a 
biological one. Race attitudes and race 
prejudice are sociological problems; they 
are not even facts to the biologist as such. 
Even if innate race differences do exist 
beyond those of physical averages, that 
is, differences in intellectual capacity, 
temperament and personality, the dis- 
crete catagorization of races will never 
be possible because of the range of varia- 
tion within each and because of cross- 
breeding over many generations.’® In 
any case, it is not the true differences, but 
the assumed, the believed, the acquired 
differences,—in brief, the differentials— 
that are sociologically significant. 
Suppose that it should be definitely 
established that the average Negro is 
inferior to the average white in both 
physique and intellectual capacity. How 
would this knowledge affect sociology? 
If there is one thing the sociologist knows, 
it is that the mixing of bloods cannot be 
stopped, though it may be either retarded 
or accelerated by various factors. He 


1 E. T. Hiller expresses the sociologically impor- 
tant aspect of race differences as follows: **. . .the 
fact that one people is lacking in attainments of a 
given type—for example, the Americans in art and the 
Anglo-Saxons in music—while excelling in another 
line, such as government or science, does not so much 
denote racial inaptitude as the lack of interest cul- 
turally or collectively induced.’’ The Principles of 


Sociology, Pp. 494- 
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would see in it an aggravation of the race 
problem, the emergence of further social 
disorder, another postponement of inter- 
racial adjustment; in a word, the impact 
of a new discovery upon society. Sociol- 
ogy is preoccupied not so much with 
deciding what should be done as with 
discovering that can be done to, with, 
and for society. 

In dealing with biological material, 
the sociologist occasionally succumbs to 
the temptation to dramatize it. This 
occupation may be harmless in itself, 
but it lays him open to accusations of 
misinterpretation. H. P. Fairchild, after 
naming as the basic impulses seeking food 
and mating, has this to say: 


How amazing, then, that they should be inherently 
and persistently antagonistic to each other! Is it 
any wonder that life is arduous and painful when the 
two fundamental impulses of life are implacably 
pitted against each other?!” 


The thing that amazes is this very 
amazement. The dispassionate view re- 
solves the whole thing into simplicity. 
The individual does not survive without 
food; the species does not survive without 
reproduction. As a consequence, indi- 
viduals and species which exist today do 
both. It is as automatic as the succession 
of night and day. There is the fact of 
death. If there were no death, there 
could be no organic life. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that species feed upon 
each other. Without reproduction, life 
would by now have consumed itself. 
Without death, some other means of in- 
dividual survival would have had to de- 
velop for life to persist. To ponder sadly 
over the ‘‘paradox of parenthood,’’ the 
anthropomorphic attributes of nature, 
her ‘‘continuous orgy of killing,’’!* her 
“caring not a whit how much suffering 
or loss she imposes on one generation 


1” Fairchild, Foundations of Social Life, p. 18. 
18 Ibid., p. 18. 
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provided only that by some means a fol- 
lowing generation is assured,’’!® is not 
only a waste of time, but a serious in- 
accuracy. Nature does not care about 
another generation, because nature does 
not feel. Nature is not cruel; evolution 
is not ruthless. Both are quite simply 
that which happens. Why then must the 
author try to make one feel as if he had 
eaten his own mother? In a similar vein 
are statements by Sumner and Keller that 
““‘nature’s only interest’’ is ‘‘that they 
(men) shall live and reproduce’’?® and 
by Hankins that ‘‘the first ‘aim of nature’ 
is, therefore, to preserve the species’’ and 
that ‘‘to this end she is more concerned 
with the welfare of offspring than with 
that of parents.’’*! Perhaps it is neces- 
sary for sociology to be an evaluative 
science, but should it not restrict its 
evaluations to its own field in terms of 
social welfare and avoid the useless prac- 
tice of window-dressing biology? 
Theoretical discussions of struggle and 
cooperation almost invariably come a 
cropper when they turn to biology for 
evidence. Both struggle and cooperation 
exist in many forms among all animals. 
Many forms of activity are both at once. 
Therefore, the sociologist has no difficulty 
in proving anything that he wants to, 
by reference to man’s animal ancestry. 
Thus, mating is variously cooperation of 
individuals in the production of offspring 
which proves that the family is essential 
to society, and the resolution of the con- 
flict between individual and group sur- 
vival which proves that society must pro- 
ceed by struggle. War is now group co- 
Operation, intergroup struggle, a natural 
device for securing survival of the fittest; 
now an unnatural denial of the bee's 
instinct for cooperation. Examples could 


19 Tbid., pp. 18-19. 
*0 The Science of Soctety, p. 3. 
"1 An Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 260. 
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be multiplied indefinitely. A biology 
that can prove anything, proves nothing. 
It is not to be used as an alibi for wishful 
thinking. 

It may be that competitiveness is in- 
nate and therefore inevitable, regardless 
of whether it is necessary to the social 
order or not. Biological investigation 
has not established this as true. The 
fact that competition occurs among all 
animals does not necessarily mean that 
it must occur under all circumstances. 
It is at least conceivable that the necessity 
for competition among human beings 
could be removed in time. It is quite 
possible that athletics, for instance, teach 
competitiveness rather than merely re- 
leasing it in a healthy way. Extreme 
caution should be employed in making 
statements about competition as a bio- 
logical necessity, whether innate or in- 
duced. 

The postulation of biological drives 
and urges leads the sociologist to some 
assumptions that biology does not sub- 
stantiate. Claims that incest, abortion, 
prostitution, and state guardianship of 
children are offenses against nature,” 
that they run counter to certain instincts, 
cannot be verified by biological investiga- 
tion. They represent unwarranted pro- 
jection in its worst form; they are attempts 
to justify social disapproval of certain 
practices on biological grounds. Much 
more authentic ‘‘offenses against nature,”’ 
the repression of physical urges in public 
places, for example, are socially en- 
couraged, but the sociologist does not 
become aroused over this sort of restric- 
tion of biological function. The soci- 


%2 See E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology, p. 504. 
“Instincts make themselves felt in the social reaction 
to offenses against nature—such as incest, prostitu- 
tion and abortion."’ ‘Proposals for the state 
guardianship of children have not met with popular 
favor because they outrage the parental instinct.— 


p. 646. 
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ologist is sometimes too ready to translate 
biological subjunctives into social im- 
peratives when he should confine himself 
to sociological indicatives. 

Another example of projection, in this 
case by a biologist, is found in C. M. 
Child’s The Physiological Foundations of 


Behavior-:?* 


The course of evolution of physiological integra- 
tion has been in the main toward democracy with 
representative government, assisted so to speak by 
experts, the organs of special sense. Autocracy, on 
the one hand, and approaches toward communism 
on the other produce only relatively simple organ- 
isms. Whether these facts have any significance for 
the future of human society must remain a matter of 
opinion, but it seems at least to be true that the in- 
tegration of human society is progressing psycho- 
logically, in later times, to some extent intelligently 
and self-consciously toward what may be called a 
democracy of ideas with representative govern- 
ment. 


It is possible to use one’s imagination in 
a contrary direction and arrive at the op- 
posite conclusion. Surely the human 
body has many attributes in common with 
the totalitarian state! 

Whatever sociology as a definitive 
science is or may come to be, it is not 
functionally dependent upon biology. 


** Pp. 297-298. 
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The latter is a source of information con- 
cerning the biological properties of the 
human organism. The extent to which 
biological organization limits and shapes 
human behavior, and in consequence the 
social order, would seem to be rather a 
biological problem than a sociological 
one, since the sociologist is not equipped 
to evaluate critically contributions within 
the field of biology and since the problems 
of sociology demand a different approach 
and method. Even though social phe- 
nomena may be reduced to biological 
potentiality, they probably cannot be 
reduced to biological necessity. There 
are problems which have both biological 
and sociological aspects, but whereas the 
two sciences may meet in their solutions, 
they will arrive at them, in the main, 
from different directions. The progress 
of any science is chiefly dependent upon 
the specificity of its problems and the de- 
tail of its research. If there is an effective 
biological approach to the study of so- 
ciety, it will have to be made by the 
biologist, and he will be no more justified 
than is the sociologist in projecting his 
conclusions outside the bounds dictated 
by his findings. Beyond this, biology is 
a social phenomenon to sociology. 





SpeciaL SYMPOSIUM 
The following announcement comes from the editorial offices of The American 


Journal of Sociology: 


In view of the present movement to integrate the viewpoints, methods, and 
findings of cultural anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, and sociology, The 
American Journal of Sociology is publishing in its November, 1939, issue another 
of its symposiums. This issue is devoted to an appraisal of ‘“The Influence of 
Sigmund Freud upon Psychological Science, Social Science, and Modern Think- 
ing.’’ The first paper in this important symposium is by Havelock Ellis, 
pioneer in the study of sex. Other papers by outstanding authorities in the 
psychological and social sciences are contributed by A. A. Brill, E. W. Burgess, 
Kenneth Burke, William Healy, Karen Horney, Smith Ely Jelliffe, A. L. 
Kroeber, Harold D. Lasswell, Fritz Wittels, and Gregory Zilboorg. 
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THE TREND OF THE INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION OF 
TALENT: THE SOUTHEAST, 1899-1936" 


HAROLD LORAN GEISERT 
University of Alabama 


NTERREGIONAL- migration has 

taken a heavy toll of the human 

resources of the Southeast over a 
long period of time. The region has 
experienced a net loss of population during 
every decade since 1870, and this move- 
ment has proceeded at an accelerated rate 
during the present century. Howard W. 
Odum in Southern Regions of the United 
States has estimated the number of mi- 
grants from the Southeast between 1900 
and 1930 to have been in excess of 3,500,- 
ooo.! A regional study of mine substanti- 
ates this figure and indicates that the net 
loss of native white population between 
1870 and 1930 has been more than three 
and one-third million.’ 

It is obvious that a quantitative loss of 
these proportions presents a serious prob- 
lem, but if this movement has been selec- 
tive, the problem assumes even greater 
magnitude. Several investigators, basing 


*Read before the Southern Sociological Society 
in Atlanta, Georgia, March 31, 1939. 

1 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936) p. 463. 

*H. L. Geisert, The Balance of Inter-state Migra- 
tion in the Southeast, 1870-1930, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Migration of Eminent Persons, p. 125 (Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, University of North 
Carolina, 1938). 


their conclusions on the assumption that 
the number of individuals in any popula- 
tion who possess those traits necessary to 
achieve distinction is limited, have em- 
phasized the serious consequences to a 
region experiencing a migration of this 
type. Still others, stressing the influence 
of environmental factors in the production 
of eminence, have expressed the belief 
that the Southeast possesses a more than 
adequate reservoir of undiscovered human 
talent. 

In an effort to determine the extent ot 
this migration and the effect that it has 
had upon the Southeast, an analysis was 
made of persons sketched in Who's Who in 
America between 1899 and 1936. The 
study was restricted to the white popula- 
tion since the number of Negroes sketched 
constituted on the average only three- 
tenths of one percent of the total number 
and their inclusion did not appreciably 
affect the results. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of Negroes to whites has remained 
somewhat constant in all editions. 

During the period under consideration 
the region experienced a greater propor- 
tionate loss of distinguished persons than 
of the native white population as a whole. 
For the entire region the net loss of 
eminent persons was nearly three times 
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as great, although there were consid- 
erable variations among the states. Since 
this process had been going on over a 
number of decades, a study of the trends 
of production should indicate the observ- 
able effects of a disproportionate loss of 
distinguished persons from an area. If 
the supply of individuals capable of 
distinguished achievement is limited, a 
decrease in the proportion of notable 
persons born in areas of heavy migration 
should be observed over a period of time. 
If, however, eminence is a potentiality 
possessed by a relatively large number of 
people, other individuals should arise 
to take the place of those who have 
migrated to other states and regions. 
Similarly, if environmental influences are 
of chief importance in determining the 
production of distinguished persons, 
changes in the economic and social en- 
vironment should produce changes in 
the yield of notable persons. Further- 
more, changes in environmental opportu- 
nities should, over a period of time, be 
reflected in the proportion of distinguished 
persons residing in any area. 

In an effort to determine these factors, a 
study of eminent persons born in the 
Southeast and of eminent persons living 
in the region over a thirty-eight year 
period was made. Since the median age 
of the persons sketched in Who's Who in 
America was slightly over fifty years, the 
number of women of child-bearing age 
in the region and the nation, 1850 to 1886, 
was used in determining the proportionate 
yield of eminent persons. The ratios 
of the number of native white women, 
twenty to forty-four years of age, in the 
states of the Southeast to the number 
of native white women, twenty to forty- 
four years, in the United States, were de- 
termined for biennial periods between 1870 
and 1886. The ratios for white women 
were used for 1850 and 1860, since age 
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group data for native white women were 
not available for these two censuses. 
Native white women were used for the 
remainder of the period of study, because 
the inclusion of foreign-born women of 
child-bearing age had a great effect on 
the total number of women in the United 
States population without appreciably 
affecting the female population of the 
Southeast. In 1886, the region contained 
twenty percent of the native white women 
of child-bearing age in the United States, 
but only 15.9 percent of the white women 
of child-bearing age. Since the inclusion 
of foreign-born women tended to dispro- 
portionately augment the ratios used to 
indicate the productivity of the Southeast, 
the number of native-white women of 
child-bearing age was used. 

In a similar manner, the ratios of the 
number of eminent persons born in the 
states of the Southeast to the number of 
eminent persons born in the United States 
were determined for biennial periods 
between 1850 and 1886. The ratio of 
these two ratios was then used as an index 
of the relative productivity of the several 
states and the region. 

In order to ascertain the proportion 
of eminent persons residing in the region, 
the ratios of the native white population 
of the Southeast to the native white 
population of the United States were 
ascertained for biennial periods between 
1900 and 1936. Then the ratios of the 
number of notables residing in the states 
of the Southeast to the number of notables 
residing in the United States were deter- 
mined for these biennial periods and the 
ratio of these two ratios was then used 
as an index of relative attractiveness of 
the several states and the region to dis- 
tinguished persons. 

A comparison of the number of eminent 
persons born in the Southeast and the 
number residing in the region reveals a 
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significant trend during the past decade. 
For the first twenty-six years of the entire 
period, the ratio of the number residing 
in the region to the number born in the 
region remained somewhat constant, but 
for the twelve year period after 1924, the 
proportionate number of residents in- 
creased steadily. It is apparent that 
during more recent years, the region has 
been either retaining or attracting a larger 
and larger number of eminent persons. 
The arithmetic mean of the biennial per- 
centage losses for the period, 1899-1924, 
was 27.7; for the period following 1925, 
it was 21.4 (table I). 

Not only has the Southeast been success- 
ful in reducing its net loss of distinguished 
persons by migration, but an examination 
of the data reveals that the region has 
been producing a proportionately larger 
number of notables in more recent years. 
Although the Southeast contained 22.9 
percent of the native white women of 
child-bearing age in the United States 
in 1870, by 1886, only twenty percent 
of this group lived in the region. In 
1850, 14.4 percent of the eminent persons 
born in the United States were natives 
of the Southeast; by 1886, 15.4 percent of 
this group were natives of the region. 
Although the Southeast contained a 
smaller proportion of the women of 
child-bearing age at the end of the period, 
it was producing a larger proportion of 
the eminent people born in the United 
States. This change in the yield of 
distinguished persons can be expressed 
in terms of the ratio of the percentage of 
eminent persons to the percentage of 
women of child-bearing age. This ratio 
was .61 in 1850, but had increased to .77 
in 1886. The arithmetic mean of the 
biennial ratios for the entire period was 
.67. Between 1870 and 1886, the South- 
east showed a steady increase in the 
number of native born achieving eminence, 


and, in addition, continued to contribute 
a larger and larger proportion of the total 
number of distinguished persons born 
in the United States. Between 1870 and 
1886, the ratio of eminent persons to 
women of child-bearing age increased 
15 (table ID). 

Not only did the Southeast increase its 
yield of distinguished persons during the 
period, but it was able to attract a larger 
proportion of the eminent people living 
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Net Caances in Persons SketcHeD In Wuo’s Wuo 
in America, Tue Soutneast, 1899-1936* 
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692, 
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1899-1900 
19OI-1902 
1903-1905 
1906-1907 
1908-1909 
IQIO-I1g11 
1912-1913 
1914-1915 
1916-1917 
1918-1919 
1920-1921 
1922-1923 
1924-1925 
1926-1927 
1928-1929 
1930-8951 
1932-1933 
1934-1935 
1936-1937 


1,051 
1,397 
1,624 
1,852 
1,834 
1,911 
2,159 
2,544 
2,664 
2,883 
2,983 
3, 087 
3,246 
3,478 
3,856 
4,065 
4,161 
4,262 


4,322 
* Who's Who in America, 18 99-1936. 
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in the United States. In 1900, 25.6 per- 
cent of the native white population of 
the United States lived in the Southeast; 
by 1936, only 24.0 percent of this group 
resided in the region. In 1900, nine per- 
cent of the eminent persons in the United 
States lived in the Southeast, but by 1936, 
11.3 percent of this group were living in 
the region. The gain in residents, how- 
ever, has not paralleled the increase in 
the production of eminent native born. 
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Whereas a steady increase for each decen- was slightly smaller than the increase in 
nial period was observed in the case of the notables born in the region (table IIT). 
the regional yield of distinguished persons, An examination of the data for the 
a steady percentage increase in eminent individual states of the Southeast reveals 
residents has occurred only since 1920. widespread differences in the production 
Between 1902 and 1910, there wasa steady of eminent persons, although the rankings 
decline in the percentage of eminent of the eleven states changed but little 
persons living in the Southeast. This during the thirty-eight year period. At 
trend was temporarily reversed after 1912, the beginning of the period, South Caro- 
but again a sharp decline occurred after lina, which ranked first at both the 
1918. Since that time, an appreciable beginning and the end of the period, was 
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1870 1,015,007 4,428, 506 22.9 2,983 20,842 14.3 62 
1872 1,073,736 4,783,776 22.5 3, 087 21,579 14.3 64 
1874 1,132,465 5,099,046 22.2 3,246 22,700 14.3 -64 
1876 1,191,194 5,434,316 21.9 3,478 24,112 14.4 66 
1878 1,129,923 5,769, 586 an 7 3,856 25,859 14.9 69 
1880 1,308,651 6,104,854 21.4 4,065 26,742 15.2 71 
1882 1,347,892 6,444,518 20.9 4,161 27,308 1§.% 7s 
1884 1, 387,133 6,784, 182 20.4 4,262 27,768 15-3 75 
1886 1,426,374 7,123,846 20.0 4,322 28,038 | 15.4 -77 












* Estimates based on United States Census, Population, 1850-1890. 
t Who's Who in America, 1899-1936. 
t Figures include all white women, 20 to 44 years of age. 











increase in the percentage of notable producing proportionately four times as 
residents has been evident. In 1900, the many notables as was Arkansas, which 
ratio of the percentage of eminent persons was in last place. However, by the 
to the native white population was .35, close of the period, the differences between 
and by 1936, it had increased to .47. the two states, which still retained the 
The arithmetic mean of the biennial ratios same relative positions, was less marked. 
for the entire period was .38, and the By 1936, South Carolina was producing 
change occurring during the period, based approximately three times as many emi- 
on the arithmetic mean of the first two nent persons as Arkansas. South Carolina 
and the last two periods was .11. Thus, was the only state to have a ratio in excess 
the relative increase in eminent residents of one before 1870, and during the last 
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two biennial periods, it had a higher 
ratio than had been attained by any other 
state of the region at any time. Virginia 
was the only other state to have a ratio 
over one for more than two biennial 
periods and by 1936, it had displaced 
Florida in second position. By the end 
of the period, Mississippi had moved 
up to third place, North Carolina was in 
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of the several states would indicate 
changes in the opportunities in these 
states, the proportion of eminent residents 
would be a better criterion of social and 
economic opportunities. Although there 
occurred a lessening of the differences 
between the states in the yield of eminent 
persons during the thirty-eight year 
period, a reversal of this trend was evi- 


TABLE III 


Ratios oF THE PercenTAGE oF Unitrep Sratzs Norasyes Livinc 1N THE SOUTHEAST TO THE PERCENTAGE 
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10, 504, 686 
10,909,595 
11,314,324 
12,719; 143 
12,123,962 
12,528,783 
12,927, 482 
13,326, 181 
13,724, 880 
14,123,579 
14,522,279 
15,020, 385 
15,518,491 
16,016,597 
16,514,703 
17,012,812 
17,510,918 
18,009,024 
18,507,130 


41,053,417 
42,740,449 
44,427, 481 
46,114,513 
47 , 801, $45 
49, 488,575 
$1,275,251 
53,061,927 
54,848, 603 
56, 635,279 
58, 421,957 
60, 764, 888 
63,107,819 
65,450,750 
67,793,681 
70,136,614 
72,479,545 
74,822, 476 
77 16§ , 407 


1900 
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1906 
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1912 
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25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
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24. 
24. 
24. 
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24. 
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8,326 
II, 137 
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1§,770 
15 ,873 
16, 997 
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26,394 
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30,009 
30,510 
30, 835 
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* Estimates based on United States Census, Population, 1900-1936. 


t Who's Who in America, 1899-1936. 


fourth position, and was followed by 
Florida and Georgia. Nine of the eleven 
states were producing proportionately 
more notables at the end of the period; 
only two states, Florida and Kentucky, 
registered an actual decrease in the ratio 
of eminent persons to women of child- 
bearing age (chart I). 

Although changes in the productivity 


denced in the case of eminent residents. 
At the beginning of the century, Florida, 
which, during the entire period had a 
higher proportion of distinguished resi- 
dents than any other state, had propor- 
tionately three times as many eminent 
residents as Arkansas, which was in last 
position. In the ensuing years, the differ- 
ences between the several states became 
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more and more accentuated and by the 
end of the period, Florida had a ratio 
nearly seven times greater than that of 
Arkansas. Recognizing that Florida has 
occupied an unique position among the 
states of the Southeast, the trend is 
nevertheless evidenced by a comparison 
of the standings of the other states of 
the region. Louisiana, in second place 
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of distinguished residents, two states, 
South Carolina and Mississippi, remained 
unchanged, and three states, Kentucky 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, had relatively 
fewer eminent residents than at the 
beginning of the period (chart II). 
Although the Southeast contained a 
smaller proportion of the total number of 
native white women of child-bearing age 


RATIOS OF EMINENT PERSONS BORN IN THE 
SOUTHEAST, BY STATES 
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at the beginning of the period, had ap- 
proximately twice the proportionate num- 
ber of eminent residents as had Arkansas. 
At the end of the period, Virginia, which 
had moved up to second position, had 
proportionately nearly four times as 
many eminent residents as Arkansas. 
At the end of the period, six states had 
attracted a larger proportionate number 


in the United States at the end of the 
period, it was producing a larger propor- 
tion of the eminent people born in the 
United States. Between 1870 and 1886, 
the Southeast showed a steady increase 
in its proportionate yield. Since the 
region was able to contribute increasingly 
to the total number of notables in the 
United States in the face of a heavy loss 
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of eminent individuals by migration, it 
would appear that the reserve supply of 
undeveloped ability in the region was 
more than sufficient to replace any losses 
of developed talent. The actual increase 
in the yield of notables in a number of 
states as well as the region as a whole 
would evidence an increase in opportuni- 
ties to achieve eminence. However, the 


but it was able to attract a larger propor- 
tion of the eminent people in the United 
States. However, the gain in residents 
has not equalled the increase in the pro- 
duction of distinguished persons. The 
rapid increase in the number of eminent 
people resident in the Southeast since 
1920 would appear to indicate a diminish- 
ing of the migration of this class of people 


RATIOS OF EMINENT PERSONS LIVING IN THE 
SOUTHEAST, BY STATES 
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marked differences in the yield of the 
several states would indicate great differ- 
ences in opportunities within these states. 
Furthermore, the changes in the pro- 
ductivity of individual states during the 
period would also be indicative of changes 
in opportunities in those states during the 
period. 

Not only was the Southeast able to 
increase its yield of distinguished persons, 


from the region. Since the increase in 
eminent residents, as well as the increase 
in the yield of notables, is indicative of 
greater opportunities within the region, 
there may well be reason to anticipate 
that the trend will continue in the future, 
and that at some not too distant date, 
the Southeast may be able to offer adequate 
opportunities to all of its distinguished 
offspring. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND BROKEN HOMES IN 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


H. ASHLEY WEEKS anpj MARGARET G. SMITH 
The State College of Washington 


RE broken homes! a factor in 
juvenile delinquency? This ques- 
tion the writers attempted to 

answer in Spokane, Washington, using 
as a basis of analysis the records of the 
delinquents who had appeared before 
the Spokane County Juvenile Court in 
1937. It is recognized that broken homes 
alone do not cause delinquency, as be- 
havior is a product of the total situation. 
But how close an association is there 
between delinquency and broken homes 
when certain other factors are held 
constant? 

Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay 
attempted to find an answer to this ques- 
tion in Chicago on the basis of data 
gathered from twenty-nine public schools 
and from the Cook County Court records.* 
To many students of juvenile delinquency 
the lack of association found in Chicago 
between delinquency rates and broken 
home rates came as rather a shock.® 

It had been generally accepted by lay- 
men as well as by students in the field 
that broken homes were a causative 
factor in juvenile delinquency. Practi- 
cally every study of delinquents or adult 
criminals had shown a high percentage of 


1A “broken home’ is defined as any home in 
which one or both parents have been removed by 
death, divorce, desertion, separation, or prolonged 
absence due to confinement in an institution. 

® Social Forces (May 1932), pp. 514-24. See also 
discussion of above article, sbid., pp. 525-33, and 
National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, Report on Causes of Crime, II (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931), pp. 259-84. 

® Ibid., Soctal Forces, p. 524, and Report on Causes of 
Crime, p. 284. 


cases from broken homes.‘ In addition, 
many case histories point to the broken 
home as. a very important factor in the 
child’s maladjustment because of his 
lack of security.' Specialists in child 
psychology and psychiatrists have also 
designated the broken home as an im- 
portant conditioning factor in delinquent 
behavior. ® 

In the face of so much emphasis upon 
broken homes as a factor in case histories 
and in statistical studies, it seems surpris- 
ing that Shaw and McKay should find such 
a low correlation (.19, with a probable 
etror of +.12) between broken home 
rates and rates of juvenile delinquency. 
Moreover, it was found in Chicago that 
broken homes were unrelated to geo- 
gtaphic location in the city. According 
to this analysis, the ‘‘differences in broken 


‘S$. P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott, The Delin- 
quent Child and the Home (New York, 1912), pp. 91- 
g2; William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Delin- 
quents and Criminals (New York: The MacMillan Co., 
1926), p. 263; E. H. Shideler, ‘Family Disorganiza- 
tion and the Delinquent Boy,’’ Journal American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology, VIII, 713; 
John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy (Boston: Badger, 
1926), p. 354; Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent (Lon- 
don: University of London Press, 1925); Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 
75-76; S. and E. T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New 
York, 1930), pp. 116-17. 

5 Mary B. Sayles, The P oblem Child at Home (New 
York, 1928); Mary B. Sayles, The Problem Child at 
School (New York, 1925). See also Shaw's own case 
studies in Report on Causes of Crime, pp. 285-343, and 
his Natural History of a Delinquent Career and The Jack- 
Roller. 

* As an example see William Healy, The Individual 
Delinguent (Boston, 1915), pp. 290-91, and Mental 
Conflicts and Misconduct (Boston, 1926), pp. 213-25. 














home rates were due primarily to varia- 
tion in the incidence of broken homes 
among different racial and national 
groups,’’ and to the increase in broken 
home rates with age.’ From this it was 
concluded that any comparison of the 
rate of broken homes between a delinquent 
and a non-delinquent group must be based 
on a control group of comparable nation- 
ality and age composition. A comparison 
was therefore made of the percentage of 
broken homes in a series of 1,675 delin- 
quents brought into the Juvenile Court 
of Cook County during 1929, and the 
percentage of broken homes in a control 
group chosen from the school population. 
The comparison showed 42.5 percent of 
broken homes in the delinquent group 
as against 36.1 percent in the control 
group. This was not considered a sig- 
nificant difference.*® 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Do the findings in Spokane support 
these conclusions? A schedule was filled 
out for each delinquent who had contact 
during 1937 with the Spokane County 
Juvenile Court.* Although 420 male of- 
fenders appeared before the court in 1937, 
only 330 of these could be used in this 
study because the others lived outside the 
city limits. There were in the city 135 
cases, Or 41.4 percent, from broken homes, 
and 191 cases, or 58.6 percent, from non- 
broken homes.!° 

In order to determine the rate of broken 
homes in the general population, question- 
naires were submitted to the students in 


7 Social Forces, op. cit., pp. §23-24. 

8 [bid., pp. §22, 524. 

* Thanks are due to Judge R. M. Webster of the 
Spokane County Juvenile Court and to Mr. H. W. 
Arvin, Chief Probation Officer, for permission to use 
the records in the Juvenile Court Office and for aid 
rendered in interpreting some of the records. 

10 Four cases had to be discarded because there 
was no information on the home situation. 
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the five public secondary schools of 
Spokane." The secondary school popu- 
lation was chosen as a control group 
because three-fourths of the delinquents 
fall within the age composition of these 
schools.’ Normally a boy fourteen years 
of age is in high school, and a control 
group should be composed of individuals 
who do not deviate from the ideal norm 
in this respect. Conversely, all students 
under fourteen years of age who are in 
high school also deviate from the norm 
and were therefore excluded, as were all 
those over eighteen because the court 
has jurisdiction only up to this age. In 
order to secure a non-delinquent group 
for control purposes, all individuals in 
the school population who reported that 
they had been arrested for any reason were 
excluded. 

These exclusions left a total of 2,119 
usable cases believed by the investigators 
to be representative of the normal male 
population of this age group in Spokane." 
Of these 2,119 cases, 556, or 26.7 percent, 
were from broken homes, and 1,553, or 
73.3 percent, were from non-broken homes. 
Thus there is a considerable difference 
between the delinquent group and the 
control group, 41.4 percent from broken 
homes as against 26.7 percent. 


11 The authors wish to acknowledge their debt 
to the principals of the five Spokane public secondary 
schools: Mr. Truman Reed, Mr. F. G. Kennedy, 
Mr. J. D. Meyer, Mr. H. G. C. Fry, and Mr. R. H. 
Knaack, without whose interest and support this 
study could not have been carried out. 

12 The 75 percent of the delinquents who were 
fourteen years of age and over were compared with 
the total delinquent group on a number of categories 
such as father’s occupation, broken homes, school 
retardation, etc., by means of the Chi square test for 
significance. There were no significant differences. 

18Chi square tests were made comparing this 
group with Census figures to ascertain whether the 
group deviated in any fundamental way from the 
general population. In no case were the differences 
significant. 
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Rates of delinquency were calculated 
for each of the thirty-six school districts 
in Spokane. This was accomplished by 
adding to the number of individuals 
aged eight to eighteen enrolled in the 
elementary schools,'* the number of high 
school students residing in each ele- 
mentary school district..* The lowest 
rate, 1.0 per hundred males, was in Cooper 
district, on the northeast side of the city; 
and the highest rate, 10.4 per hundred 
males, was in McKinley district, just 
southeast of the retail store center. 

Rates of broken homes'® were then 
calculated for each of the thirty-six 
school districts. These rates varied from 
15.4 percent in Finch district to 43.5 per- 
cent in Washington district. In Spokane, 
as was found in Chicago, there are certain 
school districts which show a broken 
home rate almost three times as great as 
that in other districts.’ 


VARIATION OF DELINQUENCY RATES AND 
BROKEN HOME RATES WITH 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Do delinquency and broken home rates 
vary with geographic location? In order 
to answer this question, school districts 
were grouped together in tiers roughly 
conforming to four zones formed by con- 
centric circles drawn with radii of one, 
two, and three miles from the center of 


M4 Sixty-Second Annual Report of the Spokane Public 
Schools, Spokane, Washington (1937), p. 42. 

It should be noted that the denominator for 
calculating rates is an approximation of the juvenile 
population in each district and not the actual juvenile 
population. There was no account taken of the 
students attending parochial schools nor of persons 
who had left school. If these two groups were in- 
cluded there might be some fluctuations in the rates 
for the separate school districts. 

16 ‘Rate of broken homes”’ refers to the percentage 
of boys in the control group who in a given school 
district come from homes that have been broken. 

™ Social Forces, op. cit., p. 517, and Report on Causes 
of Crime, op. cit., p. 265. 


the city. All school districts which 
included and immediately surrounded the 
center of the city were grouped in Tier I. 
The districts contiguous to Tier I were 
grouped together in Tier II; in like 
manner were formed Tiers III and IV. 
Delinquency rates and broken home rates 
were then computed for each tier of dis- 
tricts. Table I shows the rates of delin- 
quency and the rates of broken homes by 
tiers. 

It would seem that these figures do 
indicate a relationship between delin- 
quency rates, broken home rates, and 
geographic, location in the city. Ap- 
parently both the broken home rate and 


TABLE I 


Raters or DeLinQuENcy AND Rartezs or BRoKEN 
Homes sy Tiers 

















DELIN- BROKEN 

QUENCY HOME 

RATE RATE 

8 EVR are ype: Bae! SS 35.6 
WE SEAN Ms ee 25.8 
yee ee ee 3-4 23.5 
PN 5 big th tthine bikie em niiadix ed 23.0 
OR fee ee eros Mee 26.7 





the delinquency rate decrease consistently 
as the periphery of the city is approached. 
Within each of these tiers there is a 
rather wide variation in the rates of 
broken homes, but so also is there a wide 
variation in delinquency rates.1* The 


18 The Shaw-McKay study places considerable em- 
phasis on the wide fluctuation of broken home rates 
among the schools within each of the three groups of 
areas into which they separated the delinquency 
rates, but ignores the same rather wide fluctuation 
in the rates of delinquency. (Cf. Report on Causes of 
Crime, op. cit., p. 265.) See also Delinquency Areas, 
passim. Here Shaw calculates delinquency rates 
for concentric square mile areas and makes little 
mention of the wide fluctuation in rates of delin- 
quency in these different concentric zones. He re- 
ports a rate of 20.9 in the area immediately adjacent 
to the Loop (p. 64), yet the rates in this area range 

















comparison of the delinquency rates with 
the broken home rates would lead to an 
expectation that there might be a correla- 
tion between these two series. The corre- 
lation for thirty-two'® school districts 
was found to be .38 with a standard error 
of +.15.?° It is true that this coefficient 
is not large, but it indicates a significant 
association between broken homes and 
delinquency.*! 

Because some criticism might be made 
of combining all types of broken homes 
into one category, homes broken by 
divorce, separation, and desertion were 
segregated from those broken by death 
or other involuntary causes, and a correla- 
tion was run between the voluntarily 
broken home rates and delinquency rates. 
The correlation thus obtained was .40 
+.15, which is not significantly different 
from the correlation obtained when all 
types of broken homes were included. 

An analysis of the scatter diagram 
plotted for broken home rates and de- 
linquency rates, and of the deviates from 
the line fitted by least squares, showed 
that there were three districts which 
deviated markedly from the average. 
When these districts were excluded 





from 13.1 to 26.6 (p. 61). There are even wider 
fluctuations in some of the other zones. 

19 Although there are 36 school districts in Spo- 
kane, the number was reduced to 32 by combining 
some districts. In two cases where the numbers 
were too small to use as a basis for the calculation of 
rates, districts were combined with those adjacent 
tothem. In one case three districts, Field, Madison, 
and Willard, were grouped together because of the 
smallness of the school population in Field and Mad- 
ison and the fact that these two schools do not in- 
clude all the age groups. 

20Tn all calculations for this study the standard 
error is used as a better measure of deviation than the 
probable error. See R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods 
for Research Workers (1928), p. 46. 

*1 This correlation coefficient is twice as high as 
that found in the Chicago study. Social Forces, op. 
cit., P. §17. 

22 See infra for a discussion of these deviates. 
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from the calculations, the correlation was 
raised to .61 +.12. This is a high cor- 
relation for social data, and is decidedly 
significant. 

In order to determine what factors other 
than broken homes might be associated 
with delinquency rates in Spokane, per- 
centages for each school district were 
calculated for homes rented, foreign born 
parentage, and heads of families unem- 
ployed. When correlation coefficients 
were run between the delinquency series 
and these various rates, the only one 
which showed a significant association 
(.49 =+.13) with delinquency was the 
percentage of homes rented.”* 

A correlation coefficient was then calcu- 
lated for broken homes and percentage of 
homes rented, and a high correlation 
(.70 +.09) was found. Although this is 
in part an economc index, there are 
probably other factors such as family mo- 
bility and social status involved. From 
the data available there is no way of 
partialling out these factors from this 
correlation.*4 As might be expected, 
when percentage of homes rented is held 
constant in a partial correlation between 
the delinquency series and the broken 
home series, the resulting coefficient is 
reduced to insignificance (.06 +.18). 
Whatever the percentage of homes rented 
is measuring in addition to the economic 
factor, it is associated very closely with 
rates of broken homes and should be taken 


*3 The correlation between delinquency and foreign 
born was .o2 +.18; between delinquency and un- 
employed, .14 =.17. 

% Tt is noteworthy that in Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. 
Sheldon found that when median rental and depend- 
ency were partialled out of a coefficient of correlation 
between delinquency rates and percentage of homes 
owned, the coefficient of correlation was reduced 
from —.70 to —.§2. This indicates that there are 
other factors besides purely economic ones in the 
percentage of homes owned. Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., 
“Problems in the Statistical Study of Juvenile Delin- 
quency,"” Metron, 11, No. 1 (Rome, 1934), p. 207. 
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into consideration in evaluating the asso- 
ciation between delinquency and broken 
home rates. It is interesting to observe 
that if broken homes are partialled out of 
a correlation between delinquency and 
percentage of homes rented the correla- 
tion is reduced from .49 +.13 to .38 
+.15, showing a much higher association 
between delinquency rates and percentage 
of homes rented than that between de- 
linquency rates and broken home rates. 
Consequently, it would seem that per- 
centage of homes rented is a more valid 
index of delinquency in Spokane than is 
the rate of broken homes. 

However, when the three districts 
which deviate are left out of the calcula- 
tions, the correlation between delinquency 
rates and broken home rates shows a much 
closer association (.61). The correlation 
between delinquency rates and percentage 
of homes rented is also higher, raised 
from .49 +.13 to .64 +.11; and the partial 
correlation between delinquency and 
broken homes, holding constant the effect 
of homes rented, becomes .35 +.16. 
This coefficient shows a significant asso- 
ciation between delinquency rates and 
broken home rates, even when percentage 
of homes rented is partialled out.” 


REASONS FOR EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN 
DISTRICTS 


An examination should be made of the 
districts which were excluded in obtaining 
the .61 correlation to determine whether 
there is justification for dropping them 
from the calculations. These districts 
are: Whittier, with an exceptionally high 


8 A partial correlation was also figured for rates 
of voluntarily broken homes and juvenile delinquency 
rates, holding constant percentage of homes rented. 
The resulting coefficient of correlation was .o5 +.18 
with all school districts included. When the devi- 
ates were dropped from the calculations, the coef- 
ficient obtained was practically the same as for all 
broken homes. 


delinquency rate (8.3), and a low broken 
home rate (15.4); and Irving and Washing- 
ton with comparatively low delinquency 
rates (3.2 and 4.5 respectively) and high 
broken home rates (40.0 and 43.5 respec- 
tively).26 Each district excluded resulted 
in a marked iacrease in the correlation 
coefficient.?? 

An analysis of the offenses commited in 
Whittier district shows them to be merely 
childish pranks rather than serious de- 
linquencies. All but one case were first 
offenders and two thirds of them were 
under twelve years of age. Moreover the 
delinquents’ broken home rate was 37.5 
as contrasted with 15.4 for the general 
population. 

Washington and Irving districts are not 
homogeneous areas. Sections of both of 
these districts are being encroached upon 
by the business area, and show many in- 
terstitial characteristics. | The sections 
farthest removed from the business area, 
on the other hand, are part of the best 
residential area. In Washington, if a 
fairly even distribution of the juvenile 
population is assumed, the delinquency 
rate for that portion of the district nearest 
the city center is raised to 6.7 which is 
more in keeping with the broken home 
rate. In Irving district there is a marked 
concentration of Jews. They have a low 
rate of delinquency and a high rate of 
broken homes in this district.2* Again 
in Irving the broken home rate of the 


*6 Two of these deviate from the general pattern 
of delinquency areas. See H. Ashley Weeks and 
Margaret G. Smith, “‘Delinquency Areas in Spokane, 
Washington."’ State College of Washington Research 
Studies. (September, 1938) Map 2, p. 113. 

27 Leaving out Whittier, r = .49 +.14. Leaving 
out Whittier and Washington, r = .54 +.13. 

28 In 1937 only one Jew appeared before the Spo- 
kane County Juvenile Court. The Jews in this dis- 


trict, however, have a high rate of broken homes, 
although of the involuntary type. This broken home 
rate is larger than any other nationality or racial 


group in Spokane. 
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delinquents (60.0) surpasses even the high 
rate in the general population. 


BROKEN HOME RATES IN THE DELINQUENT 
POPULATION 


Another aspect of the problem should 
be considered here. Are the broken home 
rates in individual school districts in the 
general population lower than the broken 
home rates in the delinquent population? 
In the vast majority of the school districts 
there is a much larger percentage of broken 
homes in the delinquent group than there 
is in the control group. Of the thirty 
districts in which there were sufficient 
numbers of cases to calculate broken home 
rates for the delinquents, twenty-three 
showed broken home rates anywhere 
from five to forty-eight points higher than 
in the control group. In four other dis- 
tricts the differences between the broken 
home rates in the delinquent and in the 
control groups were not significant, vary- 
ing only one or two points. Three of the 
districts, one of which was Washington, 
showed a preponderance of broken homes 
in the control group. 


BROKEN HOME RATES IN THE FOREIGN BORN 
POPULATION 


In order to be sure that deviations in the 
broken home rates of the foreign born were 
not hidden in the insignificant correlation 
coefficient found between percentage of 
foreign born and delinquency rates, Table 
II was compiled. When nationality is 
broken down into six categories, the fol- 
lowing rates of broken homes occur. 
None of the rates in Table II differs signifi- 
cantly from the rate of 24.0 for the total 
group when tested by the formula for 
significance of a rate.?® 

On the basis of the above data it seems 
unnecessary in Spokane to standardize the 
control group with the delinquent group 


29 R, — R, > 3¢ V(R ‘eat R;). 
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so far as nationality is concerned, for 
purposes of comparing the percentages of 
broken homes. There is, on the basis of 
these figures, no significant difference in 
the percentages of broken homes among 
the various nationality groups in Spokane. 
This may be due to the fact that in Spo- 
kane the foreign born groups are largely 
British and Northern European whose 
culture is somewhat analagous to our own, 














TABLE II 
Broxen Home Rates Accorpinc To NATIONALITY 
NUMBER 
TOTAL | ppoxen | BROKEN 
HOMES 
Native Born............ 1,423 | 337 23-7 
PE. SCOR. PIEIT 119 36 30.3 
GI eck iWes cers seer 37 II 29.7 
Scandinavian........... 89 18 20.2 
Ee eee sa 41 9 22.0 
NN 3-9 B> sinks an! vie Saks 84 20 | 23.8 
PN has oa ccd tin 1,793 | 431 24.0 











* Nationalities which number less than 25 have 
been grouped together under this category. 





whereas in Shaw's study they are largely 
Central European*® and of widely different 


3° A comparison of some of the Shaw figures with 
the Census figures would seem to show that his dis- 
tricts were not representative of the nationality 
groupings in the general population. In his sample 
comparison group Shaw has only 5.1 percent native 
white, whereas the Fifteenth Census of the United States 
shows the native white to be 67.4 percent of the total 
population in Chicago. The six categories which 
are used as nationality or racial groups are also either 
over-represented or under-represented in the sample. 
The percentages which Shaw used are as follows: 
Negro, 20.4 percent; Italian, 24.8 percent; Polish, 
22.§ percent; Greek, 3.0 percent; Mexican, 3.1 per- 
cent; others, 20.0 percent. (Report on Causes of Crime, 
op. cit., p. 267.) The Census percentages for these 
same groups are: Negro, 6.9 percent; Italian, 2.2 
percent; Polish, 4.4 percent; Greek, .44 percent; 
Mexican, .57 percent. No mention is made of the 
British and German populations which constitute 
3.8 percent and 3.3 percent respectively of the total 
population in Chicago. Jews have been omitted 
from Shaw's classification because no Census figures 
are available for this group. 
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culture.** And in Chicago the different 
nationalities are more localized than they 
are in Spokane. 


BROKEN HOME RATES AND THE ECONOMIC 
FACTOR 


A comparison of the control group with 
the delinquent group in Table III seems 
to indicate that where families rent their 
homes there is no significant difference in 
the broken home rate. Where families 


TABLE III 


Broxen Home Rares aMONG RENTERS AND OWNERS 
1n Devinquent AND Controt Groups 





RENT OWN 





Number | Percent | Number | Percent 




















Delinquents 
Broken Homes...... 60 42.0; 56 40.6 
Non-Broken........| 83 58.0, 82 59-4 
Total.............]| 143 | 100.0} 138 | 100.0 
Control Group 
Broken Homes......|  §1 36.7) 63 22.3 
Non-Broken........| 88 63.3) 219 77-7 
RS rks is soos 139 | 100.0} 282 | 100.0 

















Note: Only those cases were used in which in- 
formation was known as to homes rented. For 
purposes of study a random sample of one out of 
five was picked from the control group of 2,119 
cases. This sample was tested against the whole 
group and no significant difference found. 


own their homes, however, there is a 
significant difference between these two 
groups: 22.3 percent from broken homes in 
the control group as compared with 40.6 
percent from broken homes in the delin- 
quent group. In other words, for every 
individual in the control group coming 


*! Dr. Sheldon found no appreciable difference in 
the coefficients of correlation between delinquency 
rates and percentage of native white even after segre- 
gating the group of foreign born most culturally akin 
to the native white group. Op. cit., p. 218. 


from a broken home there are 1.82 de- 
linquents from broken homes, almost 
twice as many. 

Another attempt was made to isolate 
the economic factor, using father’s occu- 
pation as a control. The delinquent and 
non-delinquent groups were compared to 
determine what percentages of broken 
homes would be obtained in each of these 
groups if father’s occupation were held 
constant. 

This table shows that when father’s 
occupation is divided into two categories, 


TABLE IV 


Broxen Home Rares AccorpInG To Fatuer’s Oc- 
CUPATION IN DELINQUENT AND ConTROL Groups 





| 


| PROFESSIONAL 
AND WHITE | es AND 


lcontarR workers) “N*MPLOYED 





| Number 





























Perceat | Number | Percent 
Delinquents 
Broken Homes...... 33 | 28.4 98 37-0 
Non-Broken........| 83 | 71.6) 167 | 63.0 
.. See 116 100.0) 265 | 100.0 
Control Group 
Broken Homes...... 25 15.3) 40 | 20.4 
Non-Broken........} 138 84.7} 156 | 79.6 
Total.............| 163 | 100.0! 196 | 100.0 














a much higher percentage of broken homes 
occurs in the delinquent group than in the 
control or non-delinquent group; and that 
this is so in both occupational categories. 
The percentages for the white collar group 
are 15.3 percent from broken homes in the 
control group as contrasted with 28.5 
percent from broken homes in the delin- 
quent group. Expressing these percent- 
ages as a ratio it was found that, holding 
constant the professional and white collar 
workers, there were 1.85 delinquents from 
broken homes for every non-delinquent 
from a broken home. A slightly lower 














ratio was found for the laboring and un- 
employed group (1.81). 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPOKANE AND 
CHICAGO 


Starting from relatively the same per- 
centages® of broken homes in the delin- 
quent and in the non-delinguent groups 
as Shaw and McKay found in Chicago, the 
Spokane study reaches quite different 
conclusions. 

The Spokane study, in contrast to the 
Chicago study, shows a definite relation 
of broken homes to geographic location 
in the city.** The highest rates occur in 
the central areas of the city and the lowest 
rates on the periphery. 

The Spokane study shows an appreciable 
correlation between broken home rates 
and delinquency rates.*4 Why does the 
Chicago study not show a significant cor- 
relation in this regard? It occurs to the 
writers of this article that the Chicago 
study may have included certain school 
districts in its sample of twenty-nine 
which were not representative of the gen- 
eral population so far as broken home 
rates were concerned, even though they 
were picked to be ‘“‘representative of 
widely varying delinquency rates and 


% The Spokane study shows 41.4 percent of the 
delinquents from broken homes and 26.7 percent of 
the non-delinquents from broken homes (supra, 
p- 49); the Chicago study, before standardization 
of rates, shows 42.5 percent from broken homes in 
the delinquent group and 29.0 percent from broken 
homes in the sample of twenty-nine school districts. 
These districts were selected as being representative 
of the range of delinquency rates. Social Forces, op. 
cit., P. §17. 

33 Social Forces, op. cit., p. §23; Report on the Causes 
of Crime, op. cit., p. 283. 

% When all school districts were used the coef- 
ficient of correlation was twice as large as that found 
in Chicago, and three times as large when the three 
districts which deviated were dropped from the cal- 
culations. 
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different economic status areas.’’** Cer- 
tainly in Spokane, if some of the districts 
in which a high association existed be- 
tween delinquency and broken home rates 
had not been used, and the three which 
showed no association had been used, the 
correlation would have been reduced to 
insignificance. 

Although Shaw and McKay found na- 
tionality to be associated with broken 
home rates in Chicago,** the Spokane 
study shows no correlation between per- 
centage of foreign born and rates of broken 
homes nor between percentage of foreign 
born and delinquency rates. Even when 
the foreign born are divided into six 
nationality categories, the rate of broken 
homes in no case differs significantly from 
the rate for the total population. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would appear, then, from the fore- 
going analysis that, in Spokane at least, 
broken homes are associated with geo- 
graphic location and with delinquency 
rates, even when the economic factor is 
held constant; and not associated with 
percentage of foreign born. Though the 
data here presented have been gathered 
from reliable sources of information and 
have been checked for accuracy whenever 
possible, the resulting conclusions must 
be recognized as merely tentative because 
of the small numbers used in calculating 
percentages for some of the factors in 
individual school districts. Further in- 
vestigation and data for other years might 
make it necessary to reformulate some of 
these conclusions. It is suggested that 
comparable studies be made in other cities 
to determine whether the conclusions 
can be substantiated. 


35 Social ‘Forces, op. cit., Pp. §17- 
56 Report on the Causes of Crime, op. cit., p. 273. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO READING 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


CHAS. P. LOOMIS 
United States Department of Agriculture 


REQUENT references are made to 
the rdle which formal education of 
the farm operator and his wife may 
play in contributing to the success or 
failure of the farming enterprise. Some 
studies' have indicated significant re- 
lationships between school grades com- 
pleted and economic status; others have 
indicated no such relationship. The pres- 
ent study demonstrates closer relation- 
ships between educational status and 
certain cultural activities of families 
than between education and gross cash 
income and total crop acres farmed; two 
criteria which are indicative of economic 
achievement in the area studied. 
In Table 1 is shown the distribution of 
the farm parents according to their edu- 
cational status. The owner husbands 


1 Walter W. Wilcox, et al., ‘‘Relation of Variations 
in the Human Factor to Financial Returns in Farm- 
ing,’’ University of Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 288, University Farm, St. 
Paul, June 1932, p. 11. Wilcox found no marked 
relationship between educational status and net in- 
comes of the record-keeping farmers in his study. He 
cites one study of master farmers in Missouri which 
similarly reports a lack of relationship for these items 
but cites another Missouri and a New York study 
which demonstrate significant positive relationships. 
More recently other studies have demonstrated a 
positive correlation between educational status and 
total annual value of living. See Social Research 
Reports Nos. X, XI, XII, and XIII, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

* The data which furnish the basis for the study 
were collected in the summer of 1929 when the author 
and a group of field men interviewed 14 percent of 
the white farm families and 15 percent of the total 
white farming population of Wake County, North 
Carolina. The field men entered the different town- 
ships by all the many roads and interviewed the 
farmers with no conscious idea of selection in mind 
other than to include a proportionate number of 
owners and tenants. 


and wives completed 4.9 and 5.9 grades 
respectively, whereas tenant husbands and 
wives completed 4.6 and 5.8 grades re- 
spectively.® 


TIME SPENT READING VARIOUS TYPES OF 
LITERATURE 


The time which the farm parents de- 
voted to reading newspapers and maga- 
zines each week is presented in Table 2. 
The distributions are skewed toward the 
lower ends of the scales, indicating that 
the amount of reading done by the modal 
group of farmers is very small. The 
large standard deviations indicate a wide 
variation in reading behavior. 

The coefficients indicating the relation- 
ships between number of school grades 
completed and time spent reading news- 
papers by the farm husbands and wives 
ate .36 +.03 and .33 +.04 respectively 
for the owners and .21 +.04 and .17 +.04 
respectively for the tenants. There is 
considerable relationship between edu- 
cational status and the time spent in 
reading magazines. The coefficients in- 
dicating the relationship between these 
two variables for farm husbands and 
Wives respectively are .21 +.04 and .31 
+.04 for the owners and .33 +.04 and 
.39 +.04 for the tenants. The coefficients 
indicating the relationships between edu- 
cational status as measured by school 
grades completed and the total hours‘ 


*Two explanations for the similarity of edu- 
cational status of owner and tenant parents are: (1) 
A relatively large proportion of tenants (20 percent) 
are related to their landlords and are therefore poten- 
tial owners; (2) Owner parents are on the average 
approximately 11 years older than tenant parents. 

‘Includes time spent in all reading of current 
literature, books, bulletins, and the Bible. 























spent in reading by the farm parents are 
35 -+.03 for both owner husbands and 
wives and .31 +.04 and .56 +.03 for the 
tenant husbands and wives respectively. 


TABLE 1 


Percent or 311 Waits OwngR AND 256 TENANT 
Farmers AND THerr Wives Wo Hap Com- 
PLETED Various StaGes or SCHOOLING IN WAKE 
County, Nortn Carona, 1929 
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which they subscribed is not high.® 
However, the coefficients .19 +.04 and 
.21 +.04 for owner husbands and wives 
respectively and .20 +.04 and .17 +.04 
for tenant husbands and wives respectively 
may indicate at least a slight relationship 
between these two factors. 

The relationship between the number of 
weekly newspapers to which these farm- 


ers subscribed and their educational 
PERCENT . . 
status is slight. For the four groups 
piety <b mpage Husbands Wives . . 

COMPLETED _ under consideration none of these re- 
Owners | Tenants | Owners | Tenants  Jationships is greater than .18 and the 
ie Riis! ge, x | 84 ; > smallest is .11. However, the relation- 
Fourth Grade....... 60 | 62 | 71 | 75 ship between educational status and num- 
Elementary School...| 31 31 45 46 ber of magazines to which the owner and 
High School........| 8 | 4 | 13 | 10 tenant farm families subscribed is rela- 

WAR os csen seuss 2 fe) 2 3 . . . 
tively high. The coefficients between 

TABLE 2 


Noumoer or Hours per Week Spent 1n Reapinc Newspapers AND GENERAL MaGaziNes BY 311 WHITE 
Owner AND 256 Tenant Farmers aND Toerr Wives in Wake County, Nort Caro.ina, 1929 




















NEWSPAPERS GENERAL MAGAZINES 
NUMBER OF HOURS Husbands Wives Husbands Wives seen 

Owners Tenants Owners Tenants : Owners Tenants ‘ Owners Tenants 

o- 1.9 89 112 99 118 198 1g! 186 186 

a 3.9 80 56 105 84 80 51 72 42 

4- §-9 61 50 47 27 21 10 24 20 

6- 7-9 56 30 47 22 9 4 16 6 

8- 9.9 6 I 7 2 I ° 3 ° 

IO-11.9 5 3 3 I ° ° 3 ° 

12-13.9 5 2 ° ° I fe) 3 ° 

14-15.9 5 I 2 2 I ° 3 I 

16 and over 4 I I ° ° ° I I 
Average Number, hours..| 3.78 2.59 3-10 2.16 1.38 -90 1.9§ 1.30 
Standard Deviation...... 3-69 2.89 2.99 2.42 1.91 1.39 2.82 2.17 





























SUBSCRIPTION TO NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 


Table 3 indicates the frequency of sub- 
scription to different types of reading 
material. The relationship existing be- 
tween the number of school grades com- 
pleted by the farm husbands and wives 
and the number of daily newspapers to 


these two factors, .36 +.03 and .40 +.03 
for owner husbands and wives respectively 


5 These and other distributions are skewed and 
exhibit wide deviations about their respective means. 
The uncoded data were used throughout the analyses. 
See “Correlation and Machine Calculation’’ by H. 
A. Wallace and George W. Snedecor, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa, 
June 1931, for method used in calculation. 
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and .18 +.04 and .30 +.04 for tenant 
husbands and wives respectively, indicate 
that those who have received the most 
formal education have subscribed for the 
most magazines. Many of the periodicals 
in the homes studied were farm maga- 
zines. °® 

There seems to be little relationship 
between the educational status of the par- 
ents and the amount of money they spend 
for the formal education of their children. 
The highest relationship for the four 
groups between these two variables is 
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.23, +.04 for the husbands and .34 +.04 
for the wives. 

The correlation coefficients indicating 
the relationship between school grades 
completed and gross cash income of the 
family for owner husbands and wives and 
tenant husbands and wives were .06 +.04, 
.07 +.04, .13 +.04 and .20 +.04. The 
coefficients indicating the relationships 
between school grades completed and 
number of acres in crops for these same 
groups were respectively, —.o5 +.04, 
—.007 +.04, .08 +.04, and .12 +.04. 


TABLE 3 


Number or Dairy anp Weexty Newspapers anD Macazines TO Waicn 311 Waite Owner AND 256 
Tenant Farmers Sunscrisep, Waxes County, Nortx Carona, 1929 























NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
NUMBER OF SUBSCRIPTIONS Daily Newspapers Weekly Newspapers Magazines 

Owners Tenants Owners Tenants Owners Tenants 

° 57 104 246 213 79 106 

I 246 149 52 38 86 76 

2 8 3 II 3 70 42 

3 ° ° 2 I 35 17 

4 ° ° ° I 20 5 

5 ° ° ° ) 10 5 

6 and over ° ° ° ° | Il 5 

Average Number of Subscrip- | 

WD, ci vcktn ces Geee'es ss. 84 61 26 fo.) 29m 1.15 
Standard Deviation........... 1.66 51 55 -50 1.66 1.48 




















17 +.04. Neither is the relationship 
between educational status and amount 
of money spent for reading materials 
by the tenants close. The highest rela- 
tionship between these factors is .18 +.04. 
However, the educational status of the 
owners is more closely related to the 
amount of money spent for reading mate- 
rials, as indicated by the coefficients 


*In case current literature was purchased from a 
newstand, the family making such purchases was 
given credit for subscribing for the magazine if pur- 
chased with sufficient regularity. 


Relationships between the educational 
status of the owner and tenant parents 
for the above mentioned and other factors 
pertinent to their social, cultural, and 
economic life have been studied by cross 
tabulation, plot diagrams, and correla- 
tion coefficients. 

By way of conclusion the following 
statements may have significance: 

1. Educational status was more closely 
related to the time parents spent reading 
and the number of magazines for which 
they subscribed than it was to gross cash 

















income and total crop acres farmed. In- 
dications are that higher educational 
attainments on the part of the parents 
studied might have resulted in more 
reading activity. That higher educa- 
tional attainments would have resulted 
in higher incomes is less certain. 

2. The number of hours parents spent 
reading was not closely related to gross 
cash income. The highest coefficient 
indicating a relationship between these 
two factors was .16 +.04 for tenant hus- 
bands. 

3. Annual expenditure for reading ma- 
terials is not in all cases more closely 
related to time the parents devote to 
reading than is their educational status. 
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Correlation coefficients indicating the 
relationships between the total hours 
the parents spend reading each week and 
the annual expenditures for reading mate- 
rials was .31 -+.04 for both owner parents 
and .42 +.04 and .53 -+.04 for tenant 
husbands and wives respectively. 

4. If education does increase reading 
activity on the part of farmers, it is in a 
measure fulfilling that portion of society's 
division of labor which it is expected to 
fulfill even though such reading may not 
increase incomes. This is true if we do 
not question the assumption that, other 
things being equal, the person who reads 
has a higher level of living than the person 
who does not. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS 


The Social Science Research Council has released the following: 
Eighty awards, totalling more than $88,000, for the academic year 1939-40, 
have been announced by the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York. 


Ten of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1800 to $2500, plus 
travel allowances, cover post-doctoral research training fellowships to men 
and women under thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. degree or its 
equivalent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose of enlarging the 
research training and — of promising young social scientists through 


advanced study and field experience. 


Nineteen sPpiements are pre-doctoral field fellowships, which carry a 


basic stipend o 


$1800. The recipients are graduate students under thirty years 


of age who have completed all the requirements for the Ph.D. degree except 

the thesis. These fellowships are intended to supplement formal academic 

study by opportunity for direct contact with the materials of social science not 
e 


available in the classroom or library. 


The remaining fifty-one awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist 
mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way. 
Such grants average about $600 and do not ordinarily exceed $1000. Ten of 
these appointments were made through a special fund specifically granted for 


int 


the ata of assisting and encouraging the research of social science faculties 
e South. The objectives and requirements for eligibility are the same as 


those governing the national grants-in-aid, but applications are restricted to 


fourteen southern states. 


The countries where studies will be carried on include the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Poland, Russia, Finland, 
Switzerland, Turkey, China, Japan, French West Africa and various islands in 


the Pacific. 


The awards of the Social Science Research Council provide for study and 
research in the fields of economics, political science, sociology, statistics, 
political, social and economic history, cultural anthropology, social psychol- 


ogy, geography and related disciplines. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, ko) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
of che field; (3) special results of study and research. a 
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TRAINING FOR PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK: 
I. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK* 


MARION HATHWAY 


The American Association of Schools of Social Work 


practice which is common both several sources, a few trends have been 
to public and private social work selected for special comment. 
has been profoundly affected by the ex- 
pansion in the scope of the public social 
services and by the demand for a personnel 
equipped to meet new responsibilities 
which these services have occasioned. 


Pre wi for professional over a period of years.? From these 


PREPARATION FOR FUTURE PRACTICE 


Pre-requisites for admission to the 
schools of social work, while of interest 
since the early development of professional 
urricula ame a subject of increasin 
For a brief period of nineteen years the bregksenieam: pec bj ‘ing 

; nae importance as the trend toward univer- 
American Association of Schools of Social _. filiati d q Licinnel 
Wnuk dict”. C!S 

— 2588 education at the graduate level became 
work in one organization where a close gegnite and accepted in the field. In 
relationship to the field of practice has january 1937 the Association established 
been maintained and where experience the graduate basis for the approval of all 
has been shared in an effort to develop professional curricula. Subsequently, in 
educational objectives germane to pro- May of that year, the Curriculum Com- 
fessional practice. The point of view mittee recommended that economics, po- 
of the Association towards preparation litical science, psychology, and sociology 
for the field of social work either public (including social anthropology), be recog- 
or private can be found in the standards ized as pre-professional subjects most 
for admission to membership which have Closely related to the social service 
been applied to the thirty-eight schools curriculum.? While approving a con- 
within the organization! and in the re- CeMtration in one and a less amount of 
ports of Curriculum Committees issued Work in the others, the Committee did 

* The American Association of Schools of Social 

* Read before the fourth annual meeting of the Work; History and Objectives, AASSW, Pittsburgh 

Southern Sociological Society, in Atlanta, Georgia, 1938. 


March 31, 1939. 3 Pre-requisites for Admission to Schools of Social 
' Constitution and By-Laws, AASSW (Pittsburgh, Work, Reprint from The Social Service Review, 11: 
1939, Mimeographed). 1937; 471. 
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not designate any one of the four subjects 
as in general more important than any 
other, believing that a broad foundation 
in the subject matter of the social sciences 
was of first importance. This report to 
the Association has been used as a guide 
by the professional schools and by liberal 
arts colleges in planning a sequence of 
courses suitable for the preparation of 
students contemplating graduate study 
in one of the schools of social work. 

The professional curriculum at the 
graduate level with which the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work 
is primarily concerned includes two aca- 
demic years of professional study leading 
to a professional degree. Although some 
degree of specialization is encouraged 
in the second year, the entire curriculum 
is heavily weighted with generic content 
developed from the basic methods of case 
work, group work, and community or- 
ganization, to which are related research 
and field practice. A professional school 
recognizes these methods as basic both to 
the public and to private practice. Cer- 
tain adaptation of content, however, is 
sound. 

(a) Methods Courses. As case work, 
group work, and community organization 
have come to be recognized as the basic 
methods in the field, there has been an 
increasing tendency to maintain the con- 
tent of such courses as generic. Specialized 
case work courses determined largely by 
agency function have been replaced by 
generic courses which emphasize the 
understanding of the individual and which 
stress agency function as a way of illus- 
trating the fields of social treatment 
which utilize the case work method. 
Teaching materials in basic case work, 
therefore, will be drawn from public and 
private agencies, from family and child 
welfare agencies, from rural and urban 
communities. Experimentally certain 


schools have offered courses in Case Work 
Procedures in Public Assistance, or Case 
Work in Rural Communities, but the 
tendency is to regard case work as a 
method which is general and which can 
be applied whether agency function is 
limited to individualized service to the 
applicant for old age assistance, or 
whether it is applied to a treatment 
relationship on a voluntary basis in a 
child guidance clinic. 

Group work and community organiza- 
tion have been less affected by a trend 
toward specialization. These methods, 
however, are relatively new and have 
been developed since apprenticeship in a 
particular agency has been replaced by 
formal preparation for professional prac- 
tice. Certain deviations have appeared 
in these fields, such as courses in Group 
Work for Case Workers, or Group Work 
in Rural Areas, but usually these efforts 
have been experimental and have been 
later abandoned in favor of a more generic 
approach as other subject matter has been 
organized as a frame of reference for these 
courses. 

Cb) Subject Matter from Related Fields. 
Medicine and law are related professional 
fields from which subject matter has been 
adapted for the curriculum in social work. 
While courses are informational and are 
offered by instructors qualified in their 
own fields, the adaptation of materials 
for this purpose has involved not only 
the exclusion of much content which is 
peculiar to practice in the allied profes- 
sional field, but also the emphasis upon 
resources for referral and upon the social 
work implications of practice. Psychiatry 
as a branch of medicine has been intro- 
duced into the curriculum as a means of 
developing further understanding of hu- 
man behavior. The tendency is to adapt 
materials which emphasize normal rather 
than abnormal behavior development. 
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Courses from the disciplines of eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology 
offered by related departments for use by 
the school of social work should be based 
on certain prerequisites in these subjects 
if the school has been able to establish 
admission requirements. Pertinent ex- 
amples are courses in labor problems, 
taxation, and public finance from eco- 
nomics; courses in social institutions and 
regional planning from sociology; courses 
in public administration from political 
science. The schools of social work have, 
however, experienced certain problems 
in the use of such courses. Liberal arts 
colleges have not provided certain pre- 
requisite courses in these fields. Over- 
specialization in the undergraduate years 
frequently brings to the school students 
who have concentrated in sociology to 
the exclusion of other social sciences. 
Frequently graduate courses, especially 
in economics, have been presented from a 
classical approach, and the schools of 
social work have found it necessary to 
develop special courses such as the ‘‘eco- 
nomic basis of insecurity’’ in order to 
acquaint students with the relationship 
of economic change to social work 
services. 

(c) The Subject Matter of Public Welfare. 
Public assistance, public organization for 
child care, public welfare administration, 
constitute subject matter which is peculiar 
to the field of social work and such 
courses should be elected by students who 
anticipate practice in the public field. 
The present tendency in the majority of 
schools is to require such courses of all 
students whether or not employment in 
the public field is contemplated. 

(4) Research. Social statistics and the 
methods of social research constitute 
important tools in public welfare admin- 
istration. Ideally, statistics should be a 
prerequisite for admission to the pro- 
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fessional school. Practicaliy, however, 
few students have completed such a course 
in the undergraduate years. Even so, 
the application of method to social data 
is important enough to justify the offering 
of a course in social statistics in the 
graduate school which will emphasize 
the limits, interpretation, and use of social 
data by practitioners in the field. Indi- 
vidual research leading to the thesis is 
stressed in all schools offering the Master's 
degree. At the moment, however, there 
is considerable disagreement with refer- 
ence to thesis objectives for students 
preparing for professional practice. 

(e) Field Practice. Field work carried 
concurrently with courses affords an 
opportunity for the application and test- 
ing of theory. Practice in the setting 
of a public welfare agency is becoming an 
accepted part of the training of all 
students, whether or not they intend to 
enter the public field. At the same time, 
diversity in field work is important 
in order to acquaint the student with 
method of practice in a variety of agency 
functions. 


These comments on curriculum have 
included no reference to specific courses 
in rural public welfare and social work. 
The importance of rural social work 
practice is recognized especially as new 
schools are being established in areas 
primarily rural and as the demand for 
workers in certain of these areas is very 
great. Although conceivably study of 
the subject by the Curriculum Committee 
may modify policy, the present trends 
in the schools of social work are first to 
view methods courses as generic to prac- 
tice, wherever it is found, and to introduce 
materials in group work, case work, and 
community organization which relate to 
rural as well as urban practice; second, to 
develop field practice centers in rural as 














well as urban areas, so that the applica- 
tion of theory may be related to resources; 
and third, to utilize courses in economics 
and sociology to provide the social- 
economic setting in which social work 
programs are to be developed. 

Similarly, no reference has been made 
to specific courses in administrative prac- 
tices. Frequently the schools are criti- 
cized for their failure to train administra- 
tors for the public field. The need of 
administrative skill is not overlooked. 
The belief exists however that this skill 
can be developed best through a mastery 
of practice, since the administrator must 
know something about agency practice 
he attempts to direct. The administra- 
tive aspects of the job are also important 
to each staff worker if he is to perform 
effectively. Thus the methods courses 
are being modified here and there to in- 
clude the administrative component as 
pertinent content for all students. 

Nor will the curriculum just suggested 
satisfy those who emphasize specific 
preparation for specific agency function 
and who urge this approach as a means 
of bridging the gap between education 
and practice in the field. If, however, 
social work is to be a profession, educa- 
tion for practice must be based on content 
which can be applied generally with, of 
course, due reference to the setting to 
which it is to be related. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXISTING STAFF 
PERSONNEL 


A demand for personnel far in excess 
of the available supply of workers pre- 
pared in the professional schools and 
salary anticipations not yet commensurate 
with the cost of graduate study explain 
the presence in the field of a large number 
of individuals lacking formal preparation 
but who have by now accumulated several 
years of agency experience. The desire 
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of an agency for a higher standard of 
performance on the job, the eagerness 
of the individual worker for promotional 
advancement, and the wish for profes- 
sional status which will permit him to 
participate as a member of the profes- 
sional association in the field are all 
factors which must be considered among 
the objectives of a staff development 
program. 

As urged by the Association of Schools, 
such a program includes in-service train- 
ing, the allowance of agency time for 
extension courses and leaves of absence 
for study in schools of social work. 
Inasmuch as in-service training is an 
agency function to be developed in terms 
of agency needs, the school of social 
work contributes only as the agency asks 
for assistance. Usually this assistance 
is in the area of advice or cooperation in 
the development of the plan. Where 
the school has attempted to play a leader- 
ship réle in the in-service training program 
of the agency, confusion has frequently 
followed, due principally to a difference 
in objectives, as between agency and 
school. 

For staff workers who are allowed 
agency time for courses in a nearby school 
of social work, the schools will attempt 
to schedule basic courses at convenient 
hours and in logical sequence, so that 
individuals as yet unable to undertake 
work in residence at the school may take 
at least a few steps toward completion of 
their professional education. Experience 
indicates, however, that certain courses 
are more suitable than others for this 
purpose and that the amount of part-time 
work completed by each student can well 
be limited. The present tendency in the 
schools is to offer fewer such courses and 
to give more individual counselling and 
guidance to the part-time students. 
Educational leave for study in a pro- 
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fessional school is not yet an accepted 
policy in the agencies of the several states. 
The leadership of the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the Social Security 
Board, however, have shown what can 
be done in this direction. Students on 
educational leave frequently are enrolled 
in the schools for short periods such as a 
semester of two quarters. Frequently 
they come with requests for specific 
training in specific fields, only to find the 
school emphasizing preparation basic to 
many fields. These experiments to be 
successful require a close working rela- 
tionship between the schools and the 
agencies so that policies can be clarified 
and individual student’s needs met in 
terms of best performance in the future. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SCHOOL 
AND THE FIELD 


The gradual development of personnel 
standards in terms of state residence 
and the salary anticipations in the field 
have confronted the schools of social 
work with peculiar problems. Critics 
of present standards of the Association 
of Schools have maintained that the 
content of practice in public assistance 
does not and will not justify professional 
preparation at the graduate level for a 
long time to come. To this, the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Third Annual Report 
of the Social Security Board is a partial 


reply: 


Decisions of this type (financial eligibility) and 
many others which affect the lives of persons who are 
living on the margin of subsistence require capacity 
to observe, evaluate, and, to the greatest possible 
extent, to harmonize the often tangled and apparently 
conflicting interests of public policy and personal re- 
lationships. They underscore the need of permanent 
experienced personnel in the staffs of State and local 
public assistance agencies and for a level of education 
and training which will ensure that these staffs have 
both a mastery of the necessary professional skills 
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and a broad and unbiased understanding of the pur- 
poses of the program and of the individuals with 
whom they are dealing.‘ 


The salary criticism is less easily an- 
swered. Substantial gains in salary levels 
have accompanied the extension of social 
services under public auspices. Yet, in 
the distressed areas of the country, little 
progress can result from local efforts alone. 
Granted, however, that these areas may 
be the same in which problems of de- 
pendency are great, it is not too much to 
hope that the requisite professional skill 
will be provided through some method of 
equalizing cost through grants-in-aid for 
administrative expense. 

A more fundamental problem, how- 
ever, is the scope of the field for which 
the schools should be preparing. To 
study this question the Association of 
Schools has received a special grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. New social 
services have appeared, with personnel 
demands not yet clearly defined. While 
graduates of schools of social work have 
been recruited in large number by these 
agencies, the extent to which the existing 
schools should expand curriculum offer- 
ings in these areas is not yet certain. 
Whatever the answer, it will no doubt 
be found in the extent to which an inte- 
grated curriculum of courses, field work, 
and research utilizing the methods of 
case work, group work, and community 
organization can be effective in preparing 
personnel for these services. For this 
integrated curriculum based on subject 
matter of the social sciences and offered 
in a setting conducive to professional 
growth is the essential contribution of 
the schools of social work to education 
for the field. 


‘Third Annual Report, Social Security Board, 
1938, p. 106. 
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EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK: 
II. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY* 


ROY M. BROWN 
University of North Carolina 


TTEMPTING to chart a course 
for the first school of social 
work in this country to give 

primary emphasis to public welfare, the 
leading thinker, then and now, in the 
United States, in the total area of the 
field, in 1920 wrote into the catalogue of 
the School of Public Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina the following 
statement: 


To meet the specific needs of the State and the 
University and, as far as possible, the South, a four- 
fold service was planned. The first emphasizes 
instruction in Sociology and Social Problems... . 
The second emphasizes training for social work and com- 
munity leadership, with special reference to town, 
village and rural communities, and with special 
application to the State of North Carolina and the 
South. . . .The third aspect of the work emphasizes 
direct and indirect community service, or social engineer- 
ing through the avenues of community leaders, 
county superintendents of public welfare, local and 
district conferences, and community planning for 
leaders, for industrial managers, and others. The 
fourth aspect emphasizes social research, scientific in- 
quiry, and publication of results estimated to be of 
value to the State, the University and to the general 
field of public welfare and social progress.! 


A little later Professor James H. Tufts, 
in the May, 1923, number of The Journal 
of Social Forces, wrote: 


Two somewhat different groups of persons engaged 
in education approach this task from somewhat dif- 
ferent angles but with a similar outcome. The 
original schools of social work were organized in 
close relationship to the various philanthropic 





* Read before the fourth annual meeting of the 
Southern So-‘ological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, 
March 31, 1939. 

1 School of Public Welfare, University of North 
Carolina, Catalogue, 1920-1921. 





agencies something as schools of nursing were con- 
nected with hospitals. This close relationship was 
doubtless advantageous at the beginning in the 
respect that when the profession was in the making 
it kept the instruction in the school in close relation- 
ship to the needs of the field and afforded an oppor- 
tunity for emphasizing practical field work. But 
the limitations of schools so conceived are obvious 
and the tendency has been to seek better preparation 
on the part of candidates and a broader scientific 
basis of training. Another group of educators have 
had the problem presented to them as that of proper 
development of their subjects and applications of 
these. Just as state universities have been led to 
develop departments of engineering and medicine in 
close connection with the work in pure mathematics, 
physics, and biology so departments of sociology, 
economics, and political science have felt the need 
of developing the schools of social work as the field 
in which the social sciences would find their natural 
outlet. In addition to this more purely academic 
drive there has doubtless been an influence from the 
general strengthening of service to the community 
on the part of state universities. Institutions directly 
supported by the public have naturally been sensitive 
to direct possibilities of serving the public in mani- 
fold ways; just as they have trained physicians, den- 
tists, engineers, agricultural advisors, teachers of 
domestic arts, so they have felt it appropriate to give 
preparation in social work. Approaching the prob- 
lem from a university point of view they would 
naturally be governed !ess by the concrete needs of 
philanthropic agencies than by the resources in the 
way of staff and laboratory facilities which their 
institutions afford. In universities which make 
graduate work an important feature the tendency 
would be to place emphasis on research in the training 
for social work.? 


Writing at about the same time, not 
precisely from the point of view of the 
State University, but in a journal con- 
nected with such a university—The Journal 


2 James H. Tufts, “Some Larger Aspects of Social 
Work,’ The Journal of Social Forces, 1, 360 (May, 


1923). 
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of Social Forces, September, 1923—Franklin 
H. Giddings admonished the social 
worker: 


Don't deceive yourself with the notion that you 
can understand what your nation, or your town, or 
your neighborhood, or your family, does, or why it 
does it, until you have had the patience to learn what 


it és, or with the notion that you can learn what it is , 


in any other way than by painstakingly resolving it 
into component units and scrutinizing them. Short 
cuts to a knowledge of society and to proficiency 
in helping it through tribulations will yield you 
nothing, and get you nowhere.’ 


Antedating all of these somewhat, Dr. 
Arthur James Todd, of the University of 
Minnesota, in The Scientific Spirit of 
Social Work, 1919, had written: 


Science is both an attitude and a technique. The 
attitude. ..can be cultivated without teachers, 
books, or colleges. The technique, particularly so- 
cial technique, may be had from the literature of 
economics, political science, and sociology in their 
applied aspects.‘ 


Continuing his discussion of education 
for social work, in 1926, in a little volume 
entitled Public Welfare and Social Work, 
written in response to a request from 
county superintendents of public welfare 
for a suggested course of reading, Dr. 
Odum pointed out two trends: 


There is, on one hand [he wrote] a continuing ten- 
dency to develop the specialist and the technician 
within the subdivisions of the whole field of social 
work. There is, on the other hand, a growing con- 
sensus of opinion that many of the strongest social 
workers of the future will be general leaders of com- 
munity and society, trained in the technique of social 
leadership. . . . 

Ie will be seen, therefore, [he continues later in 
the discussion) ‘‘that one of the most important tasks 
of social work is that of utilizing the social sciences 
in the study and working out of its social problems 





* Franklin H. Giddings, ‘‘The Scientific Scrutiny 
of Societal Facts,'’ The Journal of Social Forces, 1, 510 
(September, 1923). 

* Arthur James Todd, The Scientific Spirit of Social 
Work, p. 85. 

5 Howard W. Odum, Public Welfare and Social 
Work, p. 16. 
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in much the same way as the physical sciences have 
been utilized to develop good roads, factories, and 
the other varied phases of material development. 
Just as the great advances made in physics, chemistry, 
engineering, and other physical sciences have con- 
tributed to the marvelous development of economic 
and material welfare, so economics, sociology, his- 
tory, government, anthropology, social psychology, 
statistics, jurisprudence, and the other social sciences 
must be utilized in the scientific adjustment of social 
relationships. Just as the loyal and devoted efforts 
of the physical scientists, working faithfully over 
long periods of time have been rewarded by great 
success, so the zeal and persistency of the social 
scientists must ultimately bring to bear upon social 
work great contributions of value. Social study, 
social research, social work—all must go hand in 
hand in the new era of the development of human re- 
lationships.* 


In Social Forces for May, 1934, in an 
article entitled ‘‘Where the Sociologist 
and Social Worker Begin,’’ he continues 
a slightly different aspect of the same 
thesis: 


What the new ideals of public welfare have been 
striving for since 1920 now appear, if not of imme- 
diate attainment, at least to have ample beginning. 
That is, social work and public welfare are far more 
than mere techniques of relief and emergency adjust- 
ment; their philosophy underlies the very funda- 
mentals of American government, and their 
techniques as never before involve technical ways 
and means ‘‘for making democracy effective in the 
unequal places’... 

The question facing both social workers and soci- 
ologists is whether they can now attain sufficient 
comprehensiveness and breadth of understanding 
of the natural culture and problems, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, practical and realistic, as 
well as abstractly scientific methods of study and 
work as will enable them to supply just what is 
demanded by the present crisis in American life. 
For it must be clear that in proportion as the nation 
adopts more and more of the planned society there 
will be need of increasing ratios of sound, actual, 
practical technical ways of those things which the 
emergencies of the nation demand. National charity 
can be no substitute for social reconstruction.’ 





® Ibid., pp. 29, 30. 
7 Howard W. Odum, ‘‘Where the Sociologists 
and Social Worker Begin,’’ Social Forces. XII, 465 


(May 1934). 














And a little farther on this sentence 
suggestive of Giddings: ‘‘Men who did 
not know, could not do.’’8 

In like manner the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, 1933, the chapter on Public Wel- 
fare, supports the philosophy of education 
for social work which involves a thorough 
knowledge of the social sciences: 


Technically, the emerging needs appear to be: 
(2) a more adequate public relief, adapted in princi- 
ple and methods to meet the demands of social change 
and emergency and economic cycles and depression; 
(2) the development of a plan for social insurance 
which will guarantee security and eliminate more 
and more the strain of social hazards and fear; and 
(3) social planning which will bring to bear the full- 
est utilization of social science and social research 
and their application through social work and public 
administration. 

The demand for an effective application of the 
social sciences to welfare work may be likened to the 
emergence of social science in the 1860's and 1870's. 
As a result of a call by the Massachusetts Board of 
State Charities in 1865 the American movement for 
composite scientific attack upon problems of society 
was inaugurated with the establishment of the 
American Social Science Association. Thereafter 
there were several state associations and many local 
groups and subsequently the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in 1874, which became the 
main organization after 1879. The social sciences, 
however, became professionalized and departmental- 
ized, so that, for the time being at least, the original 
plan to apply social science to social planning and 
special practical problems of social welfare did not 
materialize. There is much in the present trends in 
public welfare which offers a similar and more dy- 
namic challenge to social science to apply its findings 
to government and social organization.°® 


These excerpts from the writings of 
eminent scholars and thinkers, all but 
one of them immediately concerned with 
programs of education for social workers 
in state universities are evidence of one 
of the trends pointed out by Professor 


8 Ibid., p. 466. 
® President’s Research Committee on Social 


Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States, Ul, 
1271. 
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Odum and of a significant and widespread 
point of view in state universities as to 
what should be the basic characteristic 
of education for social work. But Dr. 
Odum pointed out a second trend. As 
Professor Tufts suggested the earlier 
schools of philanthropy grew directly 
out of the private agencies. They were 
a sort of expansion of the apprenticeship 
system. This idea of learning by doing 
has continued to occupy a place of para- 
mount importance in the minds of many 
of those concerned with education, or, 
as they perhaps would prefer to say, 
training for social work. Some of those 
prominent in the field of social work 
education, apparently, have attached no 
great significance to the admonition of 
Professor Giddings that there is no short 
cut to an understanding of social problems, 
or to the warning of Professor Odum 
that from the point of view of dealing 
with problems involving either social 
relationships or personal relationships, 
in the field of social work, especially, a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.'° 
This theory of education for social work 
as an adaptation of the apprenticeship 
system or a development from that system 
has been the dominant one in the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Occupied with training for the private 
social work agencies the majority of the 
schools were apparently unaware in the 
period from 1920 to 1932 of the impend- 
ing shift in the importance of private 
social work as compared with public 
social service, or of the implications of 
that shift as to the type and scope of 
education that would be needed. Those 
thinkers mainly in state universities who 
were acutely aware of what was happen- 
ing were not merely ‘‘pioneering in public 
welfare,’’—a phrase frequently on the 


10 Howard W. Odum, Public Welfare and Social 
Work, p. 44. 
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lips of Dr. Odum; they were often voices 
crying in the wilderness. 

Then 1932, 1933, 1935 came and found 
us fearfully unprepared to man the rapidly 
expanding programs of public social 
service. One result was to arouse the 
State universities to action in protest 
against the attitude of the old-line 
schools. In 1936 after observations, con- 
ferences, and correspondence with state 
universities throughout the nation, Dr. 
Odum, in a memorandum to the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work at 
its meeting in early summer in Atlantic 
City, summarized the position of the 
universities. I quote items from that 
memorandum bearing most directly on 
the general theory of education for social 
work. 


The points on which the Association and the 
universities seem to agree are: 

1, That professional work should ‘be primarily 

for graduates; 

2. That adequate field work supervision must be 
provided; 

3. That thorough family case work taught by 
well trained faculty members, should be fea- 
tured. 

Beyond this the universities, in accordance with 
policies and practices involved in providing a body 
of knowledge, techniques, and services within a 
university administrative set-up, go further. 

They do not see the need or desire for complete 
separateness of social work curricula from economics, 
sociology, public administration, political science, 
and other allied fields. They point out that this. . . 
is contrary to present-day university trends toward 
integration. 

They point out that it is not always consistent 
with best practices or with administrative practi- 
cability to segregate the full time of faculry members 
who teach in the curriculum of social work. 

This separateness does not contribute to the better 
understanding and coordination of social work in 
the university curriculum. . . . 

They feel further that appointments to the faculty 
for social work instruction should be made on the 
basis of personnel with university training and 


experience commensurate with other members of the 
faculty. 


In a private letter dated December 9, 
1937, a distinguished sociologist, himself 
a recognized authority in at least two 
specialties within the general field of 
public welfare, head of the Department of 
Sociology in a state university with 
long recognized national leadership in 
interest in the whole field of public social 
services, goes farther than any of those 
already quoted: 


How do we know that a graduate student with 
an M.A. or a Ph.D., with fine training in political 
science, sociology and economics is not able to do a 
good piece of work even though he may not have 
had the holy hands of an orthodox social worker 
placed upon him in heavenly benediction? I wonder 
if the social workers are not making a great many 
assumptions which have not been tested as to their 
truth at the present time. 


Finally, from a letter dated January 7, 
1938, sent to heads of Departments of 
Sociology in state universities through- 
out the country, by Dr. J. J. Rhyne of the 
University of Oklahoma, I summarize 
assumptions and declarations as follows: 

He protests what he believes is a de- 
liberate movement ‘‘to wrest control of 
the public welfare training program from 
sociologists and departments of sociology 
in spite of the fact that sociologists were 
among the founders of the whole move- 
ment,’’ and to prevent state universities 
from training the personnel in the federal- 
state social security program. He be- 
lieves that the approved program of study 
is not adapted to the newer field of public 
welfare. The curriculum is too rigid, 
composed too largely of technical social 
work courses, with too little opportunity 
for ‘‘content courses dealing with the 


1 Howard W. Odum, Manuscript Copy of Memo- 
randum to American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, May 9, 1936. 
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social and economic conditions in the 
area.’’ Emphasis should be on ‘‘a wide 
range of subject matter in economics, 
sociology, political science and psychol- 
ogy.’’ Instructors for such a curriculum 
should rank in scholarship with teachers 
in other graduate divisions of the uni- 
versity. 

These excerpts from spokesmen for 
state universities covering a period of 
twenty years show a rather consistent 
and unchanging point of view. Two 
points of emphasis have been noted. 
The social work curriculum should form 
an integral part of the graduate curricu- 
lum and therefore conform to the same 
standards as other graduate work. A 
knowledge of the nature of the problems 
with which the social worker must deal 
is of first importance. The social sciences, 
therefore, should form the basis for the 
social work curriculum. 

This does not mean the ignoring of the 
social work techniques. In fact, the 
leading thinkers in the state university 
group have insisted upon the importance 
of technical courses taught by technicians. 
In Education for Social Work, the first book 
on the subject to be published, in 1921, 
Dr. J. F. Steiner, then Professor of Social 
Technology in the University of North 
Carolina, wrote: 


A great mistake will be made by the universities 
that have recently become interested in education 
for social work if they believe that the addition 
of a field work course to their traditional courses in 
social science will equip them for professional in- 
struction. 

Where their influence is particularly needed is in 
giving greater emphasis to intellectual standards. 
The curriculum of schools of social work has been 
built up almost entirely by practical workers whose 
emphasis has chiefly been laid on the side of experi- 
ence. The courses of study have been designed to 
teach how particular processes should be carried on 
and definite situations met. Along with this em- 
phasis upon the value of training by doing there 
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has grown up, if not a distrust of intellectual studies, 
at least a failure to appreciate their proper place in 
a scheme of professional education.” 


Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director of Social 
Welfare, Province of British Columbia, 
Canada, and director-elect of the social 
work curriculum in the University of 
California, in his presidential address 
to the Canadian Conference of Social 
Work, June, 1938, stressed as ‘‘veritably 
the foundation stones of our social 
welfare edifice,’’ research and training. 
Speaking specifically of the needs of 
Canada he said: 


If our schools of social work are awake to their 
opportunities it is very possible that they can develop 
into professional training schools for social service 
administration in the broad sense of the term, which 
will give students both a general education in social 
problems and in the social services, along with 
specialization in some one branch. If this develop- 
ment takes place the schools will become vastly more 
important than they have been in the past. This 
point is receiving increasing recognition in the 
United States, where the programmes of the schools 
of social work at various universities are being re- 
organized and broadened along the lines suggested 
above. 


There is no reason to believe that he 
will change his concept of what should 
constitute education for social work as 
he returns to the United States. 

Odum, consistently, up to the present, 
has insisted upon the importance of 
technical courses as furnishing the media 
through which knowledge from the social 
sciences may be applied to the solution 
of social work problems. 

The two ‘‘trends’’ pointed out by Dr. 
Odum in 1926 have continued in spite of 
the fact that there have been concessions 
on both sides. The academicians have 
won to the extent that it is now required 
by the constitution of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work 


13 J. F. Steiner, Education for Social Work, pp. 44, 45- 
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that to be eligible for membership in the 
Association a school must be a part of a 
college or university which is on the list 
of colleges and universities approved by 
the Association of American Universities. 
This provision, however, was given a 
very liberal interpretation in one of the 
most recent admissions to the Association. 
The technicians have succeeded in secur- 
ing increased emphasis upon such items 
of the curriculum as ‘‘field work."’ There 
has been, too, a noticeable change in the 
type of directors of social work curricula. 
Within the last half dozen years, at least 
four nationally known scholars interested 
in the broader aspects of social work 
have retired from the active direction of 
the social work curricula in their respec- 
tive universities. Their places have been 
filled, usually by technicians; in no case 
by a scholar of equal rank. 

In spite of the trend toward the incor- 
poration of the social work curriculum 
into the university there continues a 
tendency in opposition to the general 
trend in education to set up separate 
schools of social work within the uni- 
versity. These separate schools do not 
necessarily conform to the standards of 
the graduate division of the institution 
of which they are a part. There is a 
tendency, for example, to include in the 
student’s program so large a number of 
courses as to appear to render impossible 
serious work on the graduate level. In 
spite, therefore, of apparent gains, the 
university group are, it appears, perhaps 


correctly disturbed not only concerning’ 


standards of work within the schools 

but also lest the schools of social work 

should repeat the experiences of some 
other professional groups and find them- 

selves outside the main stream of knowl- 

edge in their own field. 

Rather closely related to this danger 
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and furnishing grounds for concern upon 
the part of both the social worker and the 
school of social work is a condition now 
existing. It is interesting to study the 
list of the names of men and women who 
hold the important positions in public 
social work, federal, state, and local, 
alongside the membership roll of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 
moreover, three new faces were conspicu- 
ous among deans and directors. Two of 
these new directors of social work cur- 
ricula were educated for the law; became 
state commissioners of public welfare; 
and went from public welfare administra- 
tion to the direction of programs of 
education for social work. The third is 
an economist who went from university 
teaching into public welfare administra- 
tion and thence to the head of a social 
work curriculum in a state university. 
It may be that these things are explained 
by the fact that modern social work is a 
new profession. It may be that the small 
proportion of ‘‘professional’’ social work- 
ers in important public welfare positions 
is chargeable to an ill informed public 
opinion or to the manipulations of 
politicians. But it may be, on the other 
hand, that the schools of social work 
need to look critically at the type of 
education they are offering. It may be 
that Rhyne, and Gillin, and Giddings, 
and Odum are right in their suggestions 
that the equipment of the social worker 
must include a knowledge of the nature 
of the problems to the solution of which 
he is supposed to contribute as well as 
of techniques and formulae for applying 
such knowledge, and that the curricula 
of schools of social work need broadening 
and enriching from the social sciences. 
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OLEGTLE SSL ESTA ESTAEO 


THE BEARING OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES ON THE 
CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY* 


RAYMOND S. CRISPELL, M.D. 
Duke Hospital 


ERVOUS and mental diseases 
have a two-way bearing on the 
conservation of marriage and 


the family. Marital and family situa- 
tions cause or at least precipitate or 
contribute to mental and nervous diseases. 
Mental and nervous diseases jeopardize 
and disrupt marriage and the family. I 
am going to say something about both of 
these possibilities. 

There are two universal adjustments 
that every human being is called upon to 
make: first, the rather severe adjustment, 
physical and mental, to being born; and 
second, the adjustment to growing old 
and to facing impending dissolution or 
death. Few people make the latter ad- 
justment gracefully or well. There is a 
third adjustment that is almost universal 
since the majority of people who reach 
adulthood meet it. I am referring to 
marriage. About five out of six adults 
contract this adjustment so that it can 
be considered an almost universal one. 

Generalizations concerning mental and 
nervous diseases are difficult and danger- 
ous. Generalizations concerning marital 


* Read before the Fifth Conference on the Con- 
servation of Marriage and the Family, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, April 14, 1939. 





adjustments are also difficult and danger- 
ous. Therefore, in combining these two 
problems one faces summated difficulties. 
In both mental and nervous diseases and 
in marital adjustments the factors causing 
these are numerous, multiple, complex, 
and variable. There are many different 
causes and many different forms of mental 
and nervous diseases. Among the causes 
are found injuries, tumors, physical dis- 
turbances, and mental and nervous and 
emotional disturbances. These latter 
complicate the problems. They make 
the subject of mental and nervous diseases 
difficult for those who have an ‘‘organic 
bias’’ and this is often the case with 
medical people. But psychiatry is merely 
an extension of medicine, and, in order 
to understand the field of mental and 
nervous diseases, one must understand the 
whole field of medicine. 

Among the numerous causes of mental 
and nervous diseases are infections, espe- 
cially infections of the nervous system. 
One of the greatest infectious ravagers 
and destroyers of the nervous system is 
syphilis. Syphilis is often the cause, 


not only of mental and nervous diseases, 
but of marital and family calamities. 
A mate who infects an innocent married 
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partner with syphilis or with any of the 
venereal diseases is very apt not only to 
ruin the physical and mental health and 
happiness of the partner, but likely also 
to ruin a marriage or a family. Unfortu- 
nately, this happens too often. It should 
involve as great social disapprobation 
and as great punishment as society places 
upon incest. 

Intoxications also cause not only mental 
and nervous diseases, but act as destruc- 
tive agents of marriage and the family. 
The most frequent incident of this is 
alcoholism. This is particularly a mas- 
culine vice. Alcoholism is one of the 
frequent forms of flights from reality that 
a male takes. It is frequently the cause 
of alcoholic psychoses, especially in the 
male. 

I cannot attempt to give a course in 
medicine and in mental and nervous 
diseases in such small compass. But 
roughly, mental and nervous diseases are 
divided into the severe or major ones, 
the psychoses, and the less severe or 
minor ones, the psychoneuroses. In addi- 
tion, we can extend the problems to the 
numerous ones of personality. Since there 
is no one who is perfectly adjusted or 
without some personality problems, we 
are able to include everybody. 

Marriage means a loss of freedom and 
an assumption of responsibility. Many 
are unable to gracefully adjust to this. 
Marriage and family responsibilities can 
cause mental and nervous diseases, espe- 
cially in the unstable and poorly adjusted 
individuals. The fuss and strain of child- 
bearing and child rearing are too great 
for many unstable and maladjusted in- 
dividuals and result often in mental and 
nervous diseases. Many psychoses are 
precipitated by childbirth, the so-called 
“puerperal psychoses." 

It sometimes seems that the modern 
woman is too easily upset or takes too 
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seriously childbearing and child rearing. 
This seems especially so when one con- 
siders that her great-grandmother, if not 
her grandmother, had, as a rule, instead 
of two or three children, ten or twelve. 
She had to bear and rear these children 
without any modern conveniences. One 
wonders if some modern women do not 
represent some degeneration. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain information about the 
incidence of mental and nervous diseases 
in previous generations, but it is pre- 
sumed that there were less than there are 
at the present time, and it seems as if 
mental and nervous diseases are on the 
increase. 

The ‘‘unmaternal’’ mother represents a 
difficult problem that is often encoun- 
tered. By this is meant the woman who 
objects to childbearing and who is in- 
clined to reject the child after it is born. 
There seem to be some women who are 
lacking in the ‘‘maternal instinct,’’ and 
this is a very difficult situation indeed. 
In some, however, this lack of maternal 
proclivities does not seem inherent but 
rather appears to be acquired. In this 
latter case adjustments can be made more 
easily. A similar problem is the ‘‘un- 
domestic’’ wife or mother. She is one 
who does not care to keep house and to 
perform her domestic duties. Unfortu- 
nately, these situations seem also to be 
on the increase. 

The psychiatrist is a medically trained 
person and as such is apt to be ‘‘biolog- 
ically minded"’ and to proceed according 
to the principles of ‘‘biological realism.’’ 
These maintain that a monogamous mar- 
riage is—or at least has become—a 
natural or “‘instinctive’’ condition. But 
at the same time, although it is a ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ condition, it is not necessarily a 
sacred one and not one to which a person 
is necessarily easily adjusted. For in- 
stance, the ‘‘mating or marrying instinct”’ 
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does not seetn to have the force and 
validity of the ‘‘hunger instinct.’ One 
has to be prepared for a monogamous 
marriage, and a satisfactory one has to be 
achieved. One must not be too surprised 
to find residual tendencies toward polyg- 
amy in the male and some polyandry in 
the female. Counselors in marriage and 
the family can help prepare for and 
maintain these monogamous states. They 
should not be too surprised to find that 
the states are difficult to achieve and are 
often not altogether satisfactorily main- 
tained. 

The more realistic one is, the less 
romantic one is apt to be in looking at 
these matters. Personally, like many 
physicians and neuropsychiatrists, I am 
inclined to minimize the ‘‘romantic motif"’ 
in which it is maintained that there is a 
specific object which calls for the tendency 
toward marriage and the creation of a 
family. Rather, I am inclined to believe 
that the person gets into a certain attitude 
(to make love, to get married) and then 
finds the object. These days we are 
barraged in the movies, over the radio, 
in our reading, etc., by the ‘‘romantic 
motif.’’ The young who have not devel- 
oped their critique and reason especially 
‘fall for this.’’ Perhaps courses and 
instruction in marriage and concerning 
the family will inject some reason and 
thereby act in a way as an antidote. 

‘‘Realism’’ calls for the acceptance of 
the facts that there are differences between 
the sexes—physical, mental, emotional, 
and as to functions, prerogatives, duties, 
responsibilities, etc. At preset: we find 
a disturbed balance or relationship be- 
tween the sexes. This has followed the 
changing status of women in which they 
have obtained greater freedom but, at the 
same time, increased responsibilities. 
Some seem to proceed as if there were no 
differences between the sexes. The male 


and the female are not and should not be 
equal; rather, they are complementary. 
There should be no question of inferiori- 
ties or of superiorities. Men are different 
and in some ways superior; in other ways 
women are superior. The greatest exam- 
ple of this is the male inferiority in that 
he cannot bear a child. 

Within the personality psychologists 
and psychiatrists are especially interested 
these days in the balance between egotism 
and altruism. Both have their places. 
It is merely a question of a correct balance. 
There is also a great current interest in 
the balance within the personality be- 
tween aggression and passivity. It some- 
times seems that women are becoming 
more aggressive and masculine and that 
men, in a complementary sort of way, 
are becoming more passive and feminine. 

Marriage does not solve problems as 
much as it creates them. This should 
be borne in mind in counseling unstable 
individuals as to marriage. Previously 
there has been an inclination to advise 
marriage as a solution to certain per- 
sonality and social problems without 
any analysis of the factors and the situa- 
tion involved. I am afraid that the 
members of the medical profession have 
been great ‘‘sinners’’ in this regard. Our 
newer knowledge should make us hesitate 
in making similar mistakes. 

A somewhat similar problem is involved 
as to ‘‘forced marriages,’’ by which is 
meant forcing individuals to marry who 
have been promiscuous and to whom a 
child thereby is born. There is a mis- 
apprehension of the laws in this regard, 
sometimes even by those who should 
know better. The law forces no indi- 
viduals to get married under any circum- 
stances. It would be too derogatory to 
marriage and the family if this were so. 
This misapprehension of the law has been 
a deterrent to promiscuity sometimes in 
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unmarried couples, but truth and honesty 
and frankness should force us to correct 
this misinterpretation. 

Since marriage is a somewhat difficult 
adjustment and all possible extra hazards 
and strains should be avoided, one should 
hesitate to counsel marriage in cases 
where they are too great differences in 
the couple as to age, race, religion, intelli- 
gence, social and cultural status, etc. 

There has been a misinterpretation of 
the ‘‘new’’ or psychoanalytical psychol- 
ogy. It docs not teach that all impulses 
and whims have to be expressed or satis- 
fied. If this is the case a person is not 
free but is a victim of his whims and 
impulses. There should be a good bal- 
ance between freedom and discipline. 
Sometimes we are free within discipline. 
All human relationships call for under- 
standing, balance, and a good com- 
promise. The individuality of a person 
should be respected. There is no reason 
why in a marriage it has to be destroyed. 
While there are phases of a married 
couple's life which must of necessity be 
in common, there should be parts that 
are not. The wife should have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in feminine activities 
which would not interest the husband; 
the husband should have a chance to 
participate in things that are purely 
masculine. The too-great attachment 
wherein a married couple are together 24 
hours a day and 52 weeks a year is not a 
beautiful or a good one. A marital vaca- 
tion of several weeks a year is a good 
custom. 

Laws and conventions are apt to repre- 
sent the crystallized common sense of 
the race. They are not always reason- 
able or rational, and when they are not 
they can be disregarded or changed. 
But before this is rashly done it must be 
remembered that conventions especially 
are conserving both for the individual and 
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for the race. Thus, they should not be 
dispensed with too easily or without due 
thought *s to the consequences. 

Often it is thought that psychiatry is 
predominantly concerned with the major 
psychoses or the so-called insanities. As 
a matter of fact, cases of the psycho- 
neuroses or minor emotional disturbances 
are from twenty to fifty times more 
numerous than the psychoses, especially 
in an extra-mural neuropsychiatric prac- 
tice. The family is the center of the 
emotional life of its various members. 
When this ceases to be true, then the 
family life soon disintegrates. Emo- 
tional stresses are apt to become apparent 
in family life. At the same time, statis- 
tics have shown less incidence of mental 
and nervous diseases among the married 
and widowed than among the single and 
the divorced. One should be cautious 
in jumping to the conclusion that marriage 
decreases the chance of mental illness. 
Probably what the statistics show is a 
tendency for the stable to marry and the 
unstable to stay single or to become 
divorced. 

In general, both in mental and nervous 
diseases and in marital maladjustments, 
one should look for immaturity, insecur- 
ity, and frustrations. Special mention 
is made of immaturity and significantly 
of emotional immaturity. This can be 
associated by common sense with selfish- 
ness; it can be elaborated by theorizing 
in the principles of ‘‘narcissism.”’ 

Parents are often great enemies of the 
child in that they prevent emotional 
emancipation and maturity. Common 
experience can point out to us many 
incidences of this, many cases in which 
children have been rendered incapable of 
making a good marital adjustment be- 
cause of their emotional immaturity and 
dependence upon the parents. It is not 


necessary to elaborate this common occur- 
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rence into the highly systematic Freudian 
Oedipus complex. 

Incidentally, I am not going to dwell 
much on sex as a cause either of mental 
and nervous diseases or of marital malad- 
justments. Sex often represents an im- 
portant factor, but we have from many 
sources, already heard a great deal about 
this and will doubtless hear more. While 
frankness is very necessary and beneficial, 
one must remember that in a group dis- 
cussion frankness can easily go over into 
salaciousness. In my experience sexual 
instruction and problems in sexual mal- 
adjustments both in mental and nervous 
diseases and in marriage are very indi- 
vidual ones which do not lend themselves 
very well to generalizations and to group 
discussion and instruction. 

In discussing immaturity as to mar- 
riage, one must remember that reference 
is being made to emotional rather than to 
chronological maturity, and that there 
is no definite correlation between these. 
Some individuals are quite mature by 16 
or 17 years of age; others are quite im- 
mature by 24 or 25. In our modern 
complex times I do not think that a 
person is mature enough intellectually, 
emotionally, etc., to contract a modern 
complex marriage until around the age 
of 22 in the male and 20 in the female. I 
am inclined to think that the pronounced 
but usually transitory passions before 
these ages are “‘puppy love.”’ 

One of the most frequent types of cases 
I encounter in the hospital dispensary is 
represented by a woman around 30 years 
of age; she married around the age of 17 
and she has been subjected to such hard 
work and to such a hard struggle that she 
is old, bedraggled at 30. She is worn out 
by the bearing and the rearing of four or 
five children. She looks around and 
sees some other women of her age who are 
well preserved and in much better cir- 
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cumstances. She is regretful and resent- 
ful about the fact that she has never had 
any youth and that she is old before her 
time. There is a lag in this geographical 
region between previous social ideas and 
customs and present conditions. In an 
agrarian civilization an early marriage 
was appropriate if not advantageous. In 
an urban civilization a postponement of 
marriage seems advantageous if not im- 
perative. This holds especially true if 
long preparation for a complex career is 
necessary. 

The family represents the heredity and 
the environment of the child. I cannot 
forego mentioning heredity although it 
is a very complex and controversial sub- 
ject. A discussion of it could be extended 
into many conferences without arriving 
at any final conclusions. In the whole 
discussion of marriage and the family 
should one think of the good of the 
individual or of the good of the race? 
Often these coincide, but then again they 
are often antagonistic. From the stand- 
point of individual psychology there are 
many who should not get married, and 
from the standpoint of heredity there are 
many more who should not propagate. 
While we do not know as much about 
heredity as we should like, and while 
we are in no position to apply very defi- 
nitely what we do know, it is time that 
we began to use what knowledge we have. 
There is nothing but grief in the propa- 
gation of people who are definitely 
compromised by heredity. This holds 
for the parents who create a child who 
is defective because of heredity and also 
for the child. Many of the worst wrecks 
we see in neurology and psychiatry are 
such because of heredity. 

Incidentally, it is unfortunate that we 
cannot dispassionately survey and appraise 
the vast biologic experiment that is going 
on at the present time in Germany, in the 
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control of the population and in the con- 
trol of heredity. This much we can 
certainly say, consanguineous mating or 
marriage of cousins is so very risky and 
we see so many very unfortunate offspring 
of such a marriage that our counsel should 
be the same as the prohibitions of the 
Catholic Church in this regard. 

There are certain encouraging signs in 
the improvement of the social outlook 
and attitudes concerning marriage, hered- 
ity, etc. These outlooks and attitudes 
are better than laws. It is also encour- 
aging that more and more engaged couples 
seck a pre-marital consultation that in- 
cludes eugenic prognosis as to possible 
offspring. 

The development in a family of a case 
of a neurosis or psychosis is one of the 
greatest calamities that can befall it. One 
might say that it is more disastrous than 
loss of wealth or even sometimes than 
death itself. Even when recoverable, 
mental diseases usually last some time and 
entail loss of time and of services and of 
earning capacities of the affected member. 
Mental disease is difficult to bear in a 
family because it is mysterious and not 
well understood. It must be admitted 
also that it involves some stigma or 
disgrace although this is unreasonable 
and should be avoided. It must be re- 
membered, too, that a member of a family 
affected by a mental or nervous disease is 
often difficult to control and makes a 
cantankerous patient. Some neurotic indi- 
viduals insist that the whole household be 
run according to their neurotic disability. 
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The first Natiowat Conorzss or Osstetricians AND Grngco.ocists which met in Cleveland, September 11- 
15, will seem to students of marriage and the family one of the eventful 
i illustrating the widespread attack that the medical and psychiatric sciences are makin 

oa, its large and interesting educational exhibit, effective publicity and splendi 






Some chronic psychoses or insanities 
sap the resources of the family. (Mental 
and nervous diseases may be chronic 
just as all diseases can be. While some 
of them are preventable or curable, others 
are not.) The practice of mental hygiene 
is in order to prevent those that can be 
prevented and to forestall chronicity 
when this is not absolutely necessary. 
The disrupting influence of mental and 
nervous diseases on marriages and upon 
families is another cogent reason for the 
practice of more and better mental hy- 
giene. Legally a severe and chronic 
mental or nervous disease can call for the 
dissolution of a marriage. It is surprising 
how comparatively infrequently this 
occurs. More often the psychiatrist ob- 
serves the greatest amount of suffering, 
forbearance and even martyrdom on the 
part of the ‘‘non-mental’’ partner. 

Human relationships, especially as to 
marriage and as to the family and as to 
propagation, are mainly emotional and 
not rational or reasonable. We live in a 
disorderly world, and there will never 
be a semblance of orderliness until there 
is more reason in humans and in human 
relationships and more control over popu- 
lation. At the same time, we should 


not get too excited since ‘‘the ways of 
nature’’ may be erratic, not easily under- 
stood and sometimes inscrutable, but 
still there seems to be some plan of nature 
both for the individual and for the race 
which makes too much human planning 
out of order. 






therings of 1939 not only because of 


attendance, but also because there was such general recognition of the sociological aspects of the maternal 

health problems. This appeared both in the placing of non-medical addresses on the program and in the 

discussions of the papers F ga op by the doctors and nurses. For the first time at such a gathering of medical 
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and nursing specialists 


ventive program in the field of maternal health. 





value of instruction in preparation for marriage was stressed as a part of the pre- 
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THE FORMS OF ILLEGITIMACY 


KINGSLEY DAVIS 
Pennsylvania State College 


ASS attitudes toward illegiti- 

macy are not accidents, but 

part of a functioning structure. 
If they condemn illegitimacy it is because 
the latter somehow runs contrary to the 
approved institutional machinery. Hence 
the theory of illegitimacy must answer 
two crucial questions. First, what is 
the precise way in which illegitimate 
procreation affronts or deranges the insti- 
tutional machinery? Second, why does 
the machinery itself exist? The present 
article aims chiefly to answer the first 
question, but a brief introductory para- 
gtaph will be devoted to the first. 

A society, in competition with other 
societies and with nature, can survive 
only if its members, through their activi- 
ties, perform certain social functions. 
These functions will not be performed 
except as the activities are organized— 
that is, integrated in a systematic fashion. 
Any existent society then will possess an 
institutional structure through which 
its functions are performed. This struc- 
ture, consisting of patterns of relationship 
and activity, will exist not only in overt 
behavior but also in the minds of the 
constituent individuals, for men ate so 
constituted that they must be taught the 
patterns and motivated to observe them. 
In short, there will be obligatory cultural 
norms which define and stamp with 
approval the expected patterns. These 
norms, conceived generally in absolutistic 
and mystical terms, will in most cases be 
planted so early and so deeply in the 
psychic constitution that the individual 
will take them as part of himself, con- 
demning without thought and without 
respite those who depart from such be- 





havior. Thus any society will have in 
its hands, in addition to physical coercion, 
a mental whip with which to flay the 
aberrant person—namely, the loss of 
status in the group. Yet since no social 
structure is entirely integrated, or the 
norms entirely consistent, or the expected 
behavior fully consonant with fleshly 
desire and capacity, actual behavior will 
frequently diverge from the professed 
norms. When this happens, condemna- 
tion in one form or another will generally 
descend upon such divergence and serve 
as a motivating force to bring the erring 
person back to group reinstatement 
through regular mechanisms existing for 
this purpose. The condemnation will 
therefore be an integral part of the func- 
tioning institutional system. 

One part of the social structure will be 
that through which the reproductive 
function is performed—namely, the set 
of familial institutions. Despite its in- 
dispensability procreation is not welcomed 
whenever and however it occurs, but only 
when it occurs in accordance with familial 
patterns. If this activity were not carried 
out according to given normative pat- 
terns, the function of reproduction could 
not be socially guaranteed, the neces- 
sary codperative behavior in caring for 
children could not be organized, and 
reproduction could not be integrated 
with other functional activities. Any 
society will therefore possess a set of 
reproductive institutions by means of 
which procreation will be publicly regu- 
lated and systematically tied up with the 
myriad other activities and functions 
within the social organism. Procreation 
outside the familial patterns will in- 
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evitably be condemned, for without such 
condemnation the structure itself could 
not exist and the society could not operate. 


ILLEGITIMACY VIOLATES FIVE NORMS OF 
REPRODUCTIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Illegitimacy obviously violates the cen- 
tral principle of family structure—i.e. 
what Malinowski calls the ‘‘principle of 
legitimacy,’’ the universal social rule 
that ‘‘no child should be brought into the 
world without a man—and one man at 
that—assuming the role of sociological 
father, that is, guardian and protector, 
the male link between the child and the 
rest of the community.’"' Without this 
general rule, to which many others are 
subsidiary, there would be no family; 
hence it is as universal and fundamental 
as the familial institution. But in order 
to understand illegitimacy we must ana- 
lyze its effect upon the institutional 
machinery more specifically than this. 
Consequently our treatment distinguishes 
five major norms which are violated by 
illegitimate birth. The norms, which 
serve as a basis for the classification of 
the forms of illegitimacy, are as follows: 
(2) the rule of post-marital procreation, 
(2) the requirement of non-adulterous 
procreation, (3) the law of non-incestu- 
ous procreation, (4) the rule of caste 
endogamy, and (5) the principle of non- 
reproduction in celibate groups. One 
may therefore restate the general principle 
of legitimacy in this way: No child shall 
be born whose parents, by procreating 
him, will be violating one or more of the 
five norms of family structure. 


THE FORMS OF ILLEGITIMACY 


According as they violate one or an- 
other of these norms, we shall now discuss, 


1B. Malinowski, ‘‘Parenthood—The Basis ot 
Social Structure,"’ in V. F. Calverton and S. D. 
Schmalhausen (editors), The New Generation (New 
York, 1930), p. 137. 


with appropriate diagrams, nine distin- 
guishable types of illegitimacy. 

(A) ViotatiING THE Principe or Post- 
Marirat Procrgation. Type I: Ilegiti- 


Father 
Unmarried 


Mother 
(Unmarri ed 


Child 
Tyres I. Srwere Fornication* 


*The system of symbols used in this and the fol- 
lowing diagrams is as follows: 
Solid lines indicate socially recognized relationships: 


Broken lines indicate éllegitimate relationships: 





Circle indicates female: O 

Triangle indicates male: A 

Vertical or nearly vertical single lines indicate 
parent-child relationships: 


| 
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Horizontal single lines indicate sibling relation: 


Twin lines (usually horizontal) indicate sexual 
relationships: 








macy as a Result of Simple Fornication. 
Perhaps the most frequent type is illegiti- 
macy resulting from simple fornication. 
It is the kind implicitly assumed in much 
of our thinking about the subject. But 
there are four subtypes that must be 
carefully distinguished: (1) the case in 
which the sexual relation between the 
mother and father is transient, unaccom- 
panied by any form of durable or friendly 
social contact, as in promiscuity and 
casual prostitution. (2) The case in 
which there is a liaison, a continued rela- 
tion between the father and mother, but 
no intention of matrimony. (3) The 
case in which the couple live together 
and pose before the community as married. 
And (4) the case in which illegitimacy 
occurs during betrothal. These four sub- 
types of simple illegitimacy differ 
considerably in the amount of social 
disapproval directed at them. With the 
first kind the identification of the father 
is virtually impossible, and, if identified, 
his relation with mother and child is apt 
to be a purely financial, enforced one. If 
the father is completely unknown and 
the woman completely promiscuous, there 
is no way of telling which type of illegiti- 
macy we are dealing with. It may be 
any of the types subsequently to be 
described, and this fact undoubtedly 
contributes to the public. distrust of 
anonymous parenthood. The promiscu- 
ous configuration, moreover, represents 
an extreme opposite of the family norm. 
Hence this subtype is apt to be strenu- 
ously disapproved.? 


? Roman law generally placed children of promis- 
cuous intercourse, spuris sine patre, in the lowest order 
of illegitimate offspring—along with adulterine and 
incestuous children. They had none of the privi- 
leges of children born in durable unions where the 
mistress or concubine was retenta in domo, nor any 
chance of legitimation by subsequent marriage of 
their parents. R. Genestal, Histotre de la legitimation 
des enfants naturels en droit canonique (Paris, 1905), 


PP- 105-33. 
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The second kind of simple illegitimacy 
often resembles, during the intimacy of 
the partners, the marital norm, though 
the birth or threatened birth of a child 
frequently disrupts the relation. If there 
is an easy way for mother and child to 
settle into a family configuration, the 
illegitimacy may not be greatly disap- 
proved, depending upon the culture. 
Though in our culture it is usually more 
damaging to a man to be a party to a 
liaison than to be promiscuous, this is 
only because in the liaison he is more 
exposed to identification and litigation. 
The third sort of simple illegitimacy, 
“marriage except in name only,"’ usually 
does not arouse sharp opposition. It 
readily merges into ‘‘common law’’ mar- 
riage. The fourth subtype, illegitimacy 
during betrothal, is also generally taken 
lightly. In many cultures indeed it rep- 
resents a normal precondition of marriage, 
there being an understanding that mar- 
riage will occur when a child is born. 
Intercourse during betrothal, sometimes 
miscalled trial-marriage, is extremely 
frequent. In Teutonic and Celtic lands 
the custom of ‘‘night-courtship’’ under 
such names as Probendchte, fensterln, Kilt- 
gang, hand-fasting, bundling, etc. not 
infrequently resulted in pregnancy with 
the understanding that this would ensue 
in marriage.* Even where this form of 
illegitimacy is condemned, the child is 
not permanently branded as illegitimate, 
because in such cultures legitimation by 
subsequent marriage is almost universally 
permitted.‘ 


3See Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex (Philadelphia, 1913), VI, 380-86. 

* Until the passage of the Legitimacy Act in 1926 
England was a notorious exception. 

If in many cultures the birth of a child prior to 
marriage causes no great stir, provided the couple 
do marry, we should expect mere conception prior 
to marriage to arouse little more than gossip. This 
is true. A recent study showed that in a Utah 
county for three decades about 20 percent of first 
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Our first type of illegitimacy is thus 
distinguished in several ways. It exists 
in one form or another in all societies. 
It is condemned or tolerated in different 
degrees according as its specific forms 
are distant from or near to the familial 
norm. But, in general, two of its traits 
mollify it in the eyes of the community: 
first, the parents may marry, and second, 
the illegitimate union does not interfere 
with an existing marriage. The fourth 
subtype, illegitimacy during betrothal, 
is seldom condemned and seldom leads 
to permanent bastardization of the young. 

(B) Viotatine THE PrincipLe oF Non- 
Aputrerous Procreation. Our second, 
third, and fourth types of illegitimacy 
fall under the head of adulterous procrea- 
tion. In contrast to simple illegitimacy 
they are all distinguished by the fact that 
the claims of the bastard endanger“an 
existing legitimate family and that the 
illicit parents may not marry without 
the destruction of this family by death 
or divorce. Hence adulterous illegiti- 
macy is more generally disapproved in all 
three of its forms. 

Type II: One-Sided Adultery, Father Mar- 
ried. The procreation of a child by a 
married man and an unmarried woman 





children were conceived before marriage; and an- 
other study showed that in Amsterdam around 29 
percent of them were. H. T. Christensen, ‘‘The 
Time-Interval between Marriage of Parents and the 
Birth of Their First Child in Utah County, Utah,”’ 
Amer. J. of Soc., XLIV (Jan. 1939), 521; J. H. Van 
Zanten and T. van den Brink, ‘‘Population Phe- 
nomena in Amsterdam,"’ Population, III (Jan. 1939), 
13. 

But occasionally a culture requires that the parents 
go through a sort of ceremonial purification. J. G. 
Leyburn writes that ‘‘the Church throughout New 
England passed rules prohibiting the baptism of a 
child born less than seven months after the marriage 
of its parents, unless the father and mother made 
public confession of their fault." Frontier Folkways 
(New Haven, 1935), p. 24. 
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is probably next to simple illegitimacy 
in frequency. Ruth Reed finds that the 
majority of both illegitimate mothers 
and illegitimate fathers are single, but 
that more such fathers are married than 
mothers. Specifically, 3.4 percent of the 
mothers were married (an additional 
2.4 percent separated), while 25.8 percent 
of the fathers were married (an additional 
2.4 percent separated). Though these 
figures conceal the true situation because 
of the ease with which married women 
can hide the paternity of their offspring, 
they nevertheless indicate that this kind 
of adulterous illegitimacy is probably 


Mother Father's Wife 


(Unmarried) 
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\ / 
\ af 
\ : / 
[legitimate Legitimate 
Child Child 


Typrg II. Ong-Sipep Aputtery: Fataer Marrizp 


more frequent than either of the kinds in 
which the mother is married.° 

While custody and care, as in most 
other cases of illegitimacy, are thrown 
upon the mother unless she can rid herself 
of the infant by secret abandonment or 
adoption, the father's liability is limited 
to support, because so far as inheritance 
and succession go he has responsibilities 
to a wife and legitimate children. But 
though this kind of illegitimacy is gen- 
erally disapproved, more so than simple 


5 The Illegitimate Family in New York City (New 
York, 1934), pp. 112, 164. D. F. Puttee and M. R. 
Colby give very similar figures in The Illegitimate 
Child in Illinois (Chicago, 1937), pp. 63, 96; as do 
E. O. Lundberg and K. F. Lenroot in I/legitimacy as a 
Child-Welfare Problem, Part Il (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 75, Washington, D. C., 1921), 
PP- 45-46, 207-08. 
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illegitimacy,® it contains no danger of the 
illicit children being confused with the 
legitimate, as is the case in the two other 
types of adulterine illegitimacy. By an 
ancient principle—part of the entire posi- 
tion of women and hence of the “‘double 
standard” in patrilineal cultures—illegiti- 
mate children, like slave children, are 
more readily identified with the mother 
than with the father. Since in this case 
of the unmarried mother there is no chance 
of confusion, this form of illegitimacy is 
condemned less than the next two adulter- 
ine types. 

In many cultures strong motives are 
apparently present which lead unmarried 
women and married men to form liaison 
arrangements. This is attested not only 
by the frequency of this arrangement, 
but also by the widespread tendency to 
institutionalize it in the form of concu- 
binage. When it is not legalized in the 
form of the concubinate, our second form 
of illegitimacy is naturally increased, 
whereas in a society permitting concubin- 
age many married men who would other- 
wise take illicit mistresses will take legal 
consorts instead, and many young women 
who would otherwise be single will be 
taken as concubines. Thus concubinage 
tends to reduce illegitimacy. Actually 
the legitimation of children born to a 
matried man and an unmarried woman, 
a measure sometimes proposed, would be 
tantamount to the legal recognition of 


6 The disapproval manifests itself in the legal © 


discrimination against adulterine children. The 
French law of both the old regime and the Revolution 
penalized them more than simple illegitimates. 
Roman law included adulterine children (wefarii) 
among the spurii, born ex damnato coitu and having 
only the right to eat. The British parliament 
specifically excepted them from the advantages ot 
the Legitimacy Act. Crane Brinton, French Revolu- 
tionary Legislation on Illegitimacy 1789-1804 (Cam- 
bridge, 1936), pp. 8, 28, 50; Gestal, op. cét., pp. 
118-28; S. P. Breckinridge, Family and the State 
(Chicago, 1934), pp. 421-35. 


concubinage. Humanitarians generally 
fail to see this, but it was observed in the 
parliamentary debates in France, 1793.’ 

Type III: One-Sided Adultery, Mother 
Married. The next form of adulterous 
illegitimacy appears to resemble the pre- 
ceding type, but in fact is quite different. 
The difference may be stated in the follow- 
ing way. Because of the closer biological 
connection of mother and child in human 
reproduction, the mother’s identification 
with the child is hard to avoid, while 
that of the father is not only easy to con- 
ceal but is often unknown both to himself 
and the woman. When the illicit mother 
is married she is under no necessity of 
concealing her maternity, but can save 
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her reputation by hiding the child's 
true paternity—that is, by passing it off 
as her husband’s offspring. In this event 
the situation will be that of a normal 
family, and every society seems in one 
way or another to encourage this outcome 
—a fact which is demonstrated by a 
widespread legal rule, the presumption of 
legitimacy. 

We may almost say that every child born to a 
married woman is in English common law the legiti- 
mate child of her husband. Our law shows a strong 
repugnance to any inquiry into the paternity of such 
achild. The presumption of the husband's paternity 
is not absolute, but it is hardly to be rebutted.*® 





7 Brinton, op. cit., p. 35. 
® Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
(Cambridge, 1899), II, 398. 
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This presumption was stretched to ab- 
surdity in the common law principle 
known as the ‘‘doctrine of the four seas.”’ 


Under this doctrine it was presumed that a hus- 
band had had access to his wife if he were anywhere 
within the jurisdiction of the King of England. By 
this fiction, although a man had lived in Ireland 
previous to and during his wife's pregnancy in 
England, the child conceived and born in his absence 
would be deemed legitimate . . . .* 


This rule was modified in 1732 to allow 
rebuttal by showing that it was not 
possible for the husband to be the actual 
father of the child. But in 1777 it was 
held that neither the husband nor the 
wife would be permitted to bastardize 
the child and that therefore neither was 
competent to testify to the non-access 
of the husband. Even today in a divorce 
suit for adultery in England the spouses 
may not testify concerning marital inter- 
course before or during gestation. In the 
American states the common law attitude 
still survives. Some jurisdictions forbid 
one or the other spouse to testify as to 
access, or stipulate that in any case the 
evidence as to non-access must be stronger 
than in ordinary presumption of fact. 
Furthermore, if there was access there is 
no way (outside of the birth of a mulatto 
child) of legally proving illegitimacy, no 
matter how flagrant the adulterous history 
of the wife.!° 

When a society attributes no importance 
to physiological paternity, all children 
born to a married woman are the legiti- 
mate offspring of her husband, and hence 
neither the present nor the next type of 
illegitimacy exists in that society. But 
when a society regards physiological 


* Puttee and Colby, op. cét., p. 18. 

1° For a detailed history of the law in Illinois, 
brilliantly presented, see sbid., chs. iii and v. For a 
general survey of the presumption of legitimacy in 
U. S. Law, see C. Vernier, American Family Laws 
(Stanford, 1939), IV, 150 ff. 











paternity as a supreme value and 4n in- 
dispensable ingredient in fatherhood, both 
forms of adulterous illegitimacy in which 
the mother is married not only exist but 
also are regarded, because of the imminent 
danger of concealment, as one of the worst 
kinds of illegitimacy. If the mother is 
married the child is sociologically identi- 
fied with her husband, and it is conven- 
ient to assume that the infant is also physi- 
ologically his. Not only is it convenient, 
but the bias which any society must feel 
in favor of the effectiveness of its own 
norms makes the assumption imperative. 
The wife’s marital fidelity, in fact, is 
supposed to ensure the truth of this as- 
sumption. Yet for all this, the assump- 
tion may not be true, because the inferen- 
tial character of physiological paternity 
makes it possible for her to conceal the 
child’s illicit conception. But if the 
mother is single, her inability to conceal 
her own pregnancy and parturition (ex- 
cept through drastic measures such as 
disposal of the child on a doorstep, in a 
turnbox, or in a river), ensures that the 
child will be branded as illicit, for it 
cannot very easily be represented as the 
child of some other woman. Obviously, 
in the case of a married illegitimate 
mother, it is less troublesome to the 
official agencies of society if the conceal- 
ment of paternity succeeds than if it fails. 
This, added to the fact that a society must 
assume the effectiveness of its own norms, 
accounts for the unwillingness of the law 
to have the children of a married woman 
proven illegitimate. 

But at the same time the mores of patri- 
lineal societies in which physiological 
paternity is considered supremely im- 
portant encourage husbands to protect 
themselves against possible deception. 
Husbands must be perennially on the look- 
out for possible adultery. Such compul- 
sive power does this preoccupation have 











in our culture that we have built theories 
of the family’s origin on the assumption 
that primitive man invented exclusive 
monogamous wedlock in order to be sure 
his children were really his own. In the 
bargain we have assumed that our form of 
jealousy is instinctive. Thus not only 
do husbands receive the onus of enforcing 
the rule of legitimate paternity, but they 
are socially encouraged to be jealous, the 
public helping them by calling attention 
to ‘compromising situations.’’ The hus- 
bands are given license to deal summarily 
with the wife's paramour, especially if 
the latter is caught in the act. In every 
way then society motivates individual 
husbands to enforce the societal norm, to 
make the fact of the wife’s reproductive 
behavior square with the assumption of 
legitimacy. It is no wonder that cases 
in which a married woman bears a known 
illegitimate child are said to be, from the 
social worker’s point of view, extremely 
hard to handle." 

Type IV: Symmetrical Adultery. The 
final pattern of adulterous illegitimacy, 
a symmetrical or balanced type, adds little 
that is new. Legitimation by subsequent 
marriage becomes doubly difficult, because 
two prior divorces are necessary for its 
attainment. The double violation might 
suggest that this form of illegitimacy 
would be condemned more severely than 
any previous type, but it is doubtful if 
this is true, because of the possibility of a 
balanced relationship wherein the hus- 
band of the illegitimate mother and the 
wife of the illegitimate father decide to 
work out a compensatory intimate rela- 
tionship between themselves. In this 
event the total configuration would ap- 
proximate wife exchange, a practice which 
is institutionalized in many societies, the 
children being members of their mother’s 
family. In any case the offended husband 


1 Breckinridge, op. cit., p. 457. 
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and the offended wife may codperate 
against the illicit relationship of their 
mates. 

(C) VioLtatinc tHE Incest Tasoo. 
Incestuous illegitimacy differs from pre- 
vious types in that the parents are related 
by a socially recognized kinship bond 
which precludes marriage or sexual inter- 
course. The birth of a child therefore 
results not simply in illegitimacy but also 
in the internal disruption of an existing 
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family structure. There is a confusion 
of réles, a conflict of emotional attitudes, 
and a stimulus to sexual rivalry in rela- 
tionships from which society sedulously 
seeks to exclude sexual passion. 

Type V: Brother-Sister Incest. To see the 
point one has only to analyze brother- 
sister incest, and observe that in case of 
offspring the man is simultaneously both 
father and uncle to the child, the woman 
simultaneously both mother and aunt to 
it. The child in turn is nephew or niece, 
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as well as son or daughter, to each of the 
parents. The brother-sister relationship, 
furthermore, as socially defined, is incom- 
patible with sexual expression, and when 


the presence of other siblings is assumed, 


disruptive sexual rivalry among the chil- 
dren becomes a dangerous possibility. 
The birth of a child to a brother and sister 
creates a family within a family, a cancer- 
ous growth upsetting the original organ- 
ism and leading to exaggerated concentra- 
tion of the family unit within itself. 
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Furthermore, no society is constituted 
exclusively by a single family, and hence 
none is free from the necessity of main- 
taining interfamilial solidarity. There- 
fore, since marriage is everywhere an 
efficient means of cementing group rela- 
tions, the exogamy of the immediate 
family as well as the unilateral kinship 
group plays an indispensable rdle in 
societal cohesion. _Incestuous procrea- 
tion, representing an extreme degree of 
familial introversion, acts (from the point 
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of view of social solidarity) as a highly 
destructive force, leading to excessive 
isolation of internal units. Popular be- 
lief almost universally views brother- 
sister incest as a situation fraught with 
dire consequences, and the law un- 
remittingly discriminates against the off- 
spring.’ 

Type VI: Father-Daughter Incest. Con- 
fusion of rdles and sentiments is even more 
pronounced in father-daughter incest. 
Figures 1 and 2 in the illustration show the 
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incompatible statuses of the family mem- 
bers when an illegitimate child comes to 


12 Incestuous and adulterine children are frequently 
placed in the same category, both being distinguished 
from simply illegitimate or ‘‘natural’’ children. 
The following passage from Louisiana law is typical. 
After allowing natural children to acquire property 
from the parents by donation or will, it makes the 
following reservation: ‘‘Natural fathers and mothers 
can in no case dispose of property in favor of their 
adulterine or incestuous children, unless to the mere 
amount of what is necessary for their suste- 


mance,...'’ Vernier, op. cit., p. 265. 
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such aunion. In Figure 1 each member is 
shown playing at least three conflicting 
réles. The child, for example, is the 
brother of his mother, because he and his 
mother are both children of his father; he 
is at the same time his sister's child, and 
the grandchild of his father. The mother 
belongs in the same generation as the 
father by virtue of her union with him 
and their mutual relation to the child, 
yet she is also clearly a generation below 
the father, since she, like the child, is 
descended from him. Of course she is 
both a generation above her child and 
again in the same generation ashe. That 
such confusion would disrupt the family 
structure becomes exceedingly clear. To 
complicate the picture still more one 
would have only to include the other 
relatives in the immediate family; and if 
one wished to be extreme one could 
imagine that the mother of the illegiti- 
mate child (daughter of the child’s 
father) were married to another man— 
thus combining father-daughter incest 
with adulterous illegitimacy (Type IV). 

Figure 2 emphasizes the fact that the 
illegitimate child is the grandchild of its 
own father. In other words, in parent- 
child incest there is confusion of the gen- 
erations, consequently of the authori- 
tarian relationships between the genera- 
tions. The father is father and mate of 
his daughter, father and grandfather of 
his child, and (not represented) husband 
and son-in-law of his wife. 

So strong is the incest taboo that inter- 
course between father and daughter, as 
compared to adultery or fornication, does 
not take place frequently.* When it 


18 That it occurs oftener than generally believed 
seems abundantly evident. J. A. and R. W. Gold- 
berg, Girls on City Streets: A Study of 1400 Cases of Rape 
(New York, 1935), ch. vii, give an account of a 
number of such cases and record (p. 295) that 36 out 
of the 1400 instances of ‘‘rape’’ involved the father 
and 26 cases involved a stepfather. See also Mali- 


does take place, moreover, the daughter 
is often too young to conceive. Hence 
this form of illegitimacy is not numeri- 
cally very significant. 

Type VII: Mother-Son Incest. Ulegiti- 
mate progeny born of a mother-son union 
receive a status no different from those 
born of a father-daughter union. This 
kind of illegitimacy, in patrilineal cul- 
tures at least, probably occurs less fre- 
quently, because since men customarily 
take the sexual initiative and women more 
regularly observe the mores, mothers 
seduce their sons less often than fathers 
seduce their daughters. 
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(D) Viotatinc THE Norm or Casts En- 
pocamMy. Type VIII: Intercaste [llegitimacy. 
The caste barrier precludes ordinary in- 
teraction, on a basis of social equality, 
between members of different castes. Num- 
erous restrictions maintain the division, 
but the greatest of these is the prohibition 
of intermarriage. The structural basis 





nowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society (London, 
1927), p. 66, concerning European peasants. Also 
J. C. Fliigel in The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family 
(London, 1935) attests the frequency of this form of 
incest and cites (pp. 194-5) a report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission in 1911 to the effect that of 103 
girls examined no less than 51 reported receiving 
their first sex experience at the hands of their father. 
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of this prohibition is easy to sec if forthe 
moment we suppose it not to exist. Were 
free intermarriage (in contradistinction 
to other forms of non-invidious social 
interaction) permitted, a peculiar situation 
would result. The caste barrier would 
prevent the relatives of the two partners 
from associating on a basis of equality 
(see illustration), yet marriage generally 
implies social equality between the mates 
and between the families of the mates. 
As for the offspring, what status would 
they have? They would be in fact as 
well as in name ‘‘half-castes,’’ being ex- 
clusive members neither of the father’s 
nor of the mother's caste. If admitted 
to the father’s caste, they would have to 
give up the claims of and connections with 
their maternal kindred; hence they would 
have a different status from those whose 
fathers and mothers both belonged to the 
same caste. 

In short, a caste system can never, ex- 
cept under very restricted circumstances, 
permit intermarriage. The best example 
is the caste system of India. Here an 
apparent exception, hypergamy, bears out 
the rule. This common Hindu institution 
by which the women of low status marry 
men of higher status, is not an inter- but 
an intra-caste matter. The ranking is 
that of different clans or groups within 
the caste, not that of different castes. 
By nature the caste, as different from the 
clan, is endogamous. Hence unions that 
take place across caste lines and the chil- 
dren born of them are usually defined as 
illicit. In the Hindu system even con- 
cubinage is generally forbidden as between 
castes. In the accompanying diagram the 
illegitimate child is represented as a split 
personality, his illegitimacy being fun- 
damentally due to his position as a half- 
caste, which makes him really an outcaste. 


“ME. A. H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern 
India (London, 1931), pp. 46-47. 
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The citizen caste of ancient Athens was 
protected by the rule that only children 
of a father and mother who were both 
members of this caste could qualify as 
citizens. Others were illegitimate, hence 
this separated the citizen caste irrevocably 
from the foreigners in the city on the one 
hand and the slaves on the other." 
The Roman law forbidding conubium 
between members of the different strata— 
patrician, plebeian, freedman, and slave— 
are too well known to receive comment.!® 
The superposition of racial castes often 
results from conquest, with an accompany- 
ing efflorescence of intercaste illegitimacy. 
An excellent description of the genesis of 
such a caste system is contained in I. D. 
MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South Africa.'" 
This author shows clearly that with the 
coming of white men to South Africa 
intermarriage with the black natives was 
not forbidden; in fact when the natives 
were baptized, it was encouraged. Even 
unmarried unions between white and 
black did not bar the children from be- 
coming members of the white community. 
But gradually as the numbers of the whites 
grew, as the sex ratio became more even, 
as lines of conflict crystallized, the black 
natives sank to the status of an inferior 
caste, the whites solidified as the superior 
one. In this situation all half-breeds 
came to be regarded as illegitimate since 
their parents could not marry, and they 
were actually called ‘‘Bastards’’ as a 


6 J. Donaldson, Woman, Her Position and Influence 
in Ancient Rome (London, 1907), pp. §0-§1. 

16 They are discussed in scholarly manner in P. 
E. Corbett’s The Roman Law of Marriage (Oxford, 
1930), pp. 24-44. Children born ex imaequali con- 
jugio were illegitimate and, much like incesti and 
nefarii, wete open to greater condemnation than the 
naturales, partly because (in times when Roman law 
permitted it) they could not be legitimized by sub- 
sequent marriage of the parents. Genestal, op. cét., 
Pp. 124-131. 

17 London, 1937, Part I. 








group name. There was a tendency, 
much to the discomfort of those who had 
previously married black persons, to place 
legitimate half-breeds in school and army 
with the illegitimate persons, thus im- 
plying, once the caste attitude had arisen, 
that no person could be a legitimate 
descendant of both castes. 

In the United States today the illegiti- 
mate child of white and colored parents 
is the butt of special discrimination by 
both the Negro and the white castes. 
For instance, though illegitimate children 
generally may inherit from the mother, 
Florida has a statute-that this is not the 
case when the children are born of a 
union between white and colored per- 
sons.'8 When, on the other hand, the 
juxtaposition of different races does not 
produce a caste system, there can be no 
intercaste illegitimacy. This has been 
the case in Hawaii.!® A caste system is 
impossible when there is free intermar- 
riage. 

CE) Viotatinc THE Vow or Cexisacy. 
Type IX: Celibate Class Illegitimacy. The 
last major type of illegitimacy, that of a 
celibate class, bears a faint resemblance 
to the preceding type, except that now we 
are dealing not with two complete social 
levels but with one restricted class of 
persons set off from the rest of the society. 
The celibate class (particularly from a 
familial point of view) is not a complete 
social world. Every member of this class 
derives from the non-celibate world, a 
familial world of marriage, children, 
descent, and inheritance. Since the latter 
is the only realm where procreation is 
legally encouraged, it produces the in- 
dividuals who later enter the celibate 


18 Vernier, op. cit., p. 190. See also H. S. Daggett, 
Legal Essays on Family Law (Baton Rouge, 1935), 
ch. i. 

19R. Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (New 
York, 1937). ; 
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group. The members of the celibate 
class are terminal points: they descend 
legitimately but they do not procreate 
legitimately. Hence it follows as a 
corollary that they cannot marry legiti- 
mately. Their celibacy inheres not in 
sexual abstinence (which the celibate 
class at times eschews), but in non-mar- 
riage and non-procreation. These, im- 
plying legitimate descent, inheritance, and 
succession, are contrary to the nature, 
purpose, and function of a celibate class. 
Consequently any child born to a member 
of this class has an ambiguous status. 
He cannot be a member of the celibate 
class, because the membership is presum- 
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ably drawn from the legitimate members 
of the citizenry. Above all he cannot 
inherit his father’s position. In the lay 
world he is also a creature set apart, by 
virtue of the non-marriage of his parents. 

Inheritance was the point over which 
the Medieval Church had its hardest fight. 
The power of familial habits in a world 
organized on the basis of family life, 
plus the close connection between the 
irrepressible sex impulse and procreation, 
render it extremely difficult to maintain 
a celibate class. Hence such aids as 
isolation from mundane affairs, strong 
indoctrination, rigid discipline, and mono- 
sexual housing are employed. In spite of 
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these aids the Church was forced to fight 
for centuries to stamp out illegal con- 
cubinage among the clergy and to elimi- 
nate the inheritance of benefices by the 
illegitimate sons.2° The Roman Empire 
had similar troubles in its attempt to 
enforce the rule of non-marriage for the 
rank and file of its army. The turning 
point came under Hadrian when the prac- 
tice of recruiting at the various legion 
headquarters was started. Young men 
from the army camps enrolled, and many 
of these were the illegitimate sons of 
soldiers. ‘“There ensued a kind of heredi- 
tary succession in the military profession.” 
It is not improbable that the loss of celi- 
bacy in the Roman army was a factor in 
decreasing its efficiency.*! 

The rule of celibacy is a sociological 
mechanism by which an organization 
cutains the exclusive loyalty of some or all 
of its members. The prohibition of re- 
production frees the members from the 
competing loyalty and material devotion 
that would be due their families. The 
vow of poverty, prohibiting the owner- 
ship of property, reinforces this rule by 
preventing familial inheritance. Thus 
ideally the celibate class is a realm in 
which kinship plays no part. The mem- 
bers are not bound one to another by 
kinship ties, but instead are held in unity 
by a common membership in a strong 
organization. They do not perpetuate 
themselves except through perpetuating 
the organization. 


THE FUNCTIONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 


TYPES OF ILLEGITIMACY 


The nine types of illegitimacy so far 
described, while they fail to exhaust all 
possible forms,”* still represent more 


*° Genestal, op. cit., pp. ii-iv, 1-42. 

%M. P. Nilsson, Imperial Rome (London, 1926), 
P. 300. 
#2 Wherever there are peculiar laws governing the 
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varieties than will be found in every so- 
ciety. Some social systems, because of 
their simplicity or other peculiarities, 
lack the requisite institutions. Most 
primitive societies, for example, cannot 
support a celibate class and hence are not 
bothered by our last type of illegitimate 
configuration. Other cultures, most of 
them primitive, place no value upon 
physiological paternity and hence are free 
from the third and fourth (adulterous) 
types. Finally, societies without castes 
ate devoid of intercaste illegitimacy. 
The only forms of illegitimacy which 
can with few reservations be called uni- 
versal are the first (simple illegitimacy), 
the second (one-sided adultery, mother 
unmarried), and the fifth, sixth,-and sev- 
enth (incestuous forms). 

Each type, and hence illegitimacy in 
general, seems susceptible to a structural- 
functional interpretation. Given a social 
system with a certain constellation of 
reproductive and related institutions, the 
legal and moral attitudes toward viola- 
tions of them become inevitable. The 
almost universal occurrence of certain 
institutions, such as the immediate family, 





formation of the marriage tie such that their viola- 
tion makes the marriage null and void from the 
beginning, there we find illegitimacy. Most such 
laws, however, fall under the nine types of situation 
discussed. Most other laws governing legal mar- 
riage, such as those relating to nonage, idiocy, 
insanity, etc., do not entail illegitimacy because 
their violation does not necessarily make an existing 
de facto marriage null from its inception. The com- 
mon law held that a marriage declared void was 
void ab initio and the children born of such a union 
were illegitimate; but at that time the laws govern- 
ing who could marry were scant. Modern law, 
which includes more regulations as to who may 
marry, fortunately comes to the rescue of the children 
and either refuses to dissolve the marriage or else 
declares the child legitimate. This tendency goes 
so far that even some forms of illicit union described 
above, if accompanied by a marriage ceremony under- 
taken in good faith,are declared to result in legitimate 
issue. See Vernier, op. cit., I, 230-236. 
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accounts for the equally universal appear- 
ance of certain forms of illegitimacy— 
simple, incestuous, and adulterous. The 
occasional existence of other institutions 
accounts for the occasional occurrence of 
other forms of illegitimacy, such as the 
adulterous, intercaste, and celibate class 
forms. To understand the nature of 
illegitimacy one must therefore under- 
stand the institutional norms which il- 
legitimate situations violate. We have 
said that every society must possess in- 
stitutionalized groups to carry on essential 
functions requiring cooperative endeavor. 
The familial groups perform the functions 
of reproduction and child-rearing. The 
norm of post-marital procreation is simply 
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the central requirement of this institution. 
The norm of non-adulterous procreation 
has the additional function of protecting 
an already established family group. The 
rule of caste endogamy performs an essen- 
tial service in keeping hereditary castes 
distinct. Finally, the principle of non- 
reproduction in celibate groups enables a 
society to utilize the services of certain 
individuals without competition from the 
inclusive loyalty of the private family. 
Since all of these norms are functionally 
significant in a given sociéty, the public 
condemnation of their violation (i.e. 
the public disapproval of illegitimacy) 
constitutes an integral and necessary part 
of the social system. 


probably is ancestor- 
n just as most likely it has been among all races of 
early Japan and began to wield a powerful influence, 
taking away not a little of the freedom that was previously enjoyed by the pu especially by 


from an Occidental 











According to the Japanese Scriptures, the Sun Goddess is the direct Ancestress of the Japanese 
Imperial Family. From this religious tenet, one might expect to find a high social position for 
woman in general, but such has not been the case since the introduction of Confucianism. Today, in 
an ordinary family, the ancestors that are worshipped are, as a rule, not women but men. It isa 
striking fact that the authors of old Japanese stories and dramas seem to take pleasure in always 
giving women the parts of the villains and making them the evil agencies of the plots. Japanese 
women were regarded as ceremonially unclean to such an extent that the priests did not allow them 
~ aa any of the sacred mountains, even though worship was the object for ascending to these 

oly places. 

But when the one, eternal, all-embracing object of the family is the production of ancestor- 
worshippers, it was discovered that women cannot have too much say in the matter of marriage, 
since theirs is more than half of the sacrifice that is involved, and they might, for this reason, begin 
to weaken. Even the happiness of both the man and the women dicecely concerned is but rarely 
taken into consideration. ¢ one question is, ‘‘Will the wedded couple be able to produce a line 
of effective ancestor-worshippers, male children preferably?’ Nothing could possible be more 
unfilial in a married pair than to be without posterity. This would be the unpardonable sin against 
the spirits of the ancestors. We Occidentals simply cannot appreciate fully the bitterness of the 
anxiety that is suffered by a childless couple in Japan. But let us imagine seriously that our own 
ancestral shades were suspended somewhere in eternity awaiting the ceaseless worship of us, their 
descendants on earth; and if then, haply, we, their descendants should have become so demoralized 
as to be guilty of allowing the family line to die out, thus leaving the shades forever unworshipped! 
Such derelicts might do well indeed to fear the lash of condign punishment from yonder world at the 
hands of such dishonored shades. 

We may now be able to begin to understand why Japanese parents of the older type so strenuously 
cieenpeavs of love between the sexes before marriage. Courtship as a system is simply taboo. 
And how could romantic love, or mere physical passion be a safe guide in bringing together a young 
male and a young female for the purpose of producing worthy worshippers of the ancient family line? 
It is unthinkable. The family must select, and does select the life-partners for its sons and daughters. 
A reliable go-between (nakado) is employed by the family to find a proper wife for the son, or a 
proper husband for the daughter. This match-maker will begin a most careful and complete in- 
vestigation into the life-history of the persons approached. If it is a woman,—then, is her family 
of the samurai class, or is she an ordinary commoner? Is there any ‘‘bad blood’’ (leprosy) in the 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS IN NEGRO MIGRATION— 


INTRODUCTION 


MERICA, like all young coun- 
tries, has been developed by and 
subjected to a series of migra- 

tions. European peoples from various 
sections of the continent moved into this 
country in consecutive and concurrent 
waves during the period prior to the 
World War. During and after the war, 
the influx of foreign-born persons into the 
United States was abated. This decline 
in immigration together with an increased 
demand for industrial workers stimulated 
the mobility of a minority group within 
the country, and, in response to this 
situation, the Negro moved from the 
South to the North and West and from 
the rural to the urban South. He is still 
moving. These population movements 
are of great importance in our economic, 
social, and political development. Un- 
less we reckon with them, it is impossible 
for us to understand our past. Without 


a knowledge of them, we cannot plan 
intelligently for the future. 

This paper attempts to delineate the 
possible future trends of population move- 
ments among Negroes. The analysis pre- 
sented here indicates that during the next 
few years, there will probably be no ap- 
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preciable mass movement of Negroes to 
the North and West. Inevitably, the 
greater economic attractiveness of these 
regions will lead to greater migration of 
Southern workers, both colored and 
white, to the North and West, but this 
will probably be delayed because of the 
present labor reserves and slight prospect 
of immediate industrial expansion in these 
sections. In the meantime, it seems cer- 
tain that Negro and white farmers will 
turn cityward, and southern urban centers 
will continue to grow. 


I 


During the World War Negroes became 
a mobile people. In response to the needs 
and overtures of Northern and Western 
industry, they moved in large numbers to 
urban centers outside the South. This 
movement was motivated by the prospect 
of greater employment opportunities.! 
“Once begun, the movement northward 
continued at an increasing rate until, in 
1930, 20 percent of the total Negro pop- 
ulation of the Nation was living North 


1 Spero and Harris, The Black Worker (1931), p.- 
149, and The Problems of a Changing Population, Na- 
tional Resources Committee (1938), p. 99. 
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of the Mason-Dixon line."’? Since 1930, 
the migration of Negroes has continued. 
It has, as was true during the decade 
1920-1930, not only involved movement 
from the South to the North and West, 
but from the deep South to the upper 
South and from the rural to the urban 
South. The net result of these move- 
ments has been a rapid urbanization of 
Negroes—most pronounced in the North 
and quite apparent in the South. 

An analysis of the past population 
movements among Negroes and reflection 
upon past and current economic develop- 
ments in the Northern and Southern 
regions suggest that, although the migra- 
tion of Negroes has not reached its end, 
its direction will be modified in the im- 
mediate future. During the post-war 
period, there has been continuous move- 
ment of Negroes from Southern farms. 
This has been reflected in the great rise in 
the number of Negroes in urban centers of 
the North and a growth of Negro popula- 
tions in Southern cities. At the same 
time, the rural whites of the South were 
moving cityward. Among whites, how- 
ever, there was less intense migration to 
cities in the North and much greater in- 
crease in urban populations in the South. 
Thus ‘‘the percentage of Southern Negroes 
who are found in cities has been rising, 
but the proportion of the Southern white 
population living in cities has been in- 
creasing still more rapidly, so that the 
proportion of Negroes in the population 
of most Southern cities has been decreas- 
ing.’’* Despite these movements, the 
proportion of Negro males in the South 
engaged in farming remains higher than 
that for whites. At the same time, the 
Southeast, where 55.2 percent of male 


* Problems of a Changing Population, pp. 99, and 
103-108. 

3 Ibid., p. 99. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 75-76. 


Negroes gainfully employed are on farms, 
‘‘is the principal area of population re- 
placement for the rest of the country.’’ 
And its surplus population is chiefly rural. 
The average annual income of all farmers 
in the South is small, and colored farm 
families, on the average, have much lower 
incomes than white farm families. Thus, 
it is reasonable to expect a continued 
stream of migration of Negroes from the 
rural areas of this section. Where these 
people go depends upon many factors. 
An analysis of the conditions which have 
influenced Negro migration in the past 
and a consideration of present economic 
and social developments will be helpful 
in predicting the future movement. 

As has been noted above, the chief 
factor in the migration of Negroes from 
the South to the North and the West has 
been the prospect of greater employment 
opportunities. During the World War 
period, much of the movement northward 
was in direct response to the overtures and 
recruiting of the industrialists of this 
section who were faced with an acute 
labor shortage. The movement, once 
started, perpetuated itself when ‘‘folks 
back home”’ learned of the success of their 
friends and relatives and heard fabulous 
tales of high wages. There were, of 
course, other factors: the economic situa- 
tion in the South, the hope of political 
activity and greater civil rights, the pros- 
pect of decent schools, and the enjoyment 
of larger social and recreational oppor- 
tunities in Northern cities. In the case 
of those who moved from the rural to the 
urban centers of the South, most of these 
factors entered the decision. Their in- 
tensity for this group was, however, of 
lesser degree. 

The availability of industrial and service 
employment in the expanding economies 

5 Ibid, p. 65. 

® Harris, op. cit., pp. 149-181. 
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of the North and West and the higher 
earnings in these regions continued to be 
their chief attraction to colored labor dur- 
ing the post-war period. Studies of this 
movement have shown that Negro work- 
ers in the South not only were subjected 
to the lower regional level of wages but 
also were paid lower wages than whites 
when both were engaged in the same 
work. Writing in 1931, Spero and Harris 
noted that, ‘In general Negroes and 
whites in southern plants are engaged in 
different types of work. Positions of 
authority, of course, go to the white 
man. The less attractive and lower paid 
jobs go to the black man. Instances are 
common in which Negroes receive lower 
pay than white men for the same work.'’? 
Despite the Southern caste system ‘‘which 
relegates the Negro to a place of perma- 
nent inferiority,’’® the occupational pat- 
tern for Negro labor in the South in 1920 
offered greater employment opportunities 


for Negro skilled workers than did that 


of the North. This condition exists 
today and is, of course, due to the Southern 
Negro’s longer period of residence, his 
greater numerical importance in the total 
labor supply, and his longer period of 
activity in the skills.® It is intimately 
associated with a racial wage differential. 
In the North, where there had been no 
tradition of employing colored mechanics 
and where few Negroes had entered the 
skills, there was less opportunity for 


” Ibid., pp. 169. It must be noted that in most 
instances Negroes were either performing a given 
type of work under a different name in a given plant 
or were employed in different plants doing similar 
work. There are few recorded instances of different 
pay for the same work in plants where Negroes and 
whites were doing the same work and similarly 
classified. 

§ Ibid., p. 170. 

* Robert C. Weaver, ‘“The Urban Negro Worker 
in the United States, 1925-1936, Vol. II, ““Male Negro 
Skilled Workers in the United States, 1930-1936, Depart- 
ment of the Interior (1939), pp. 7-13- 
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them to follow skilled work. This was 
the general occupational picture when 
migration began. As a fresh recruit, the 
Negro naturally entered unskilled work 
in the North during the post-war period. 
There was, however, as a rule, no dis- 
crimination as to wage rates. The usual 
thing was equal pay for equal work as 
between white and colored workers in 
the North.!° 


II 


Regional wage differentials were asso- 
ciated with the migration of Negroes 
during the post-war period, as they had 
been during the war years. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to note that these sectional 
differences had existed for some time as a 
potential encouragement to Negro emigra- 
tion from the South but they had not been 
sufficient in themselves to initiate and 
sustain the movement. Something more 
than regional wage differences was re- 
quired to make the Negro a mobile people. 
The drastic decline of immigration from 
Europe supplied this force. It led to a 
shortage of workers in the North and 
West, and the industrialists of these re- 
gions sought a new source of labor to 
supply the needs of their expanding plants. 
Accordingly, Negroes were recruited in 
the South. This was done, as had been 
the case in early European migration, 
through the activities of labor agents, 
payments of transportation costs, and 
promises of great increases in earning 
power. 

Just as linguistic differences, national 
rivalries, and realization of new economic 
opportunities had made certain emigrant 
groups from Europe difficult to organize 
when they first entered industry, so Ne- 
groes who had been associated with strike 
breaking in the North and West, often 
remained outside of labor organizations 


10 Spero and Harris, op. cit., p. 174. 











due both to the attitude of organized 
labor towards them and to their indiffer- 
ence to the trade union movement. This 
situation could be, and was perpetuated 
because of racial differences and economic 
background. From the employer's point 
of view, the Negro’s coming North 
seemed, in many instances, to supply a 
‘‘safe’’ source of labor which was difficult 
to organize and easily controlled. When 
it is remembered that there was much 
industrial unrest in the post-war years, it 
can be realized that the importation of 
Negro labor was intimately associated 
with the Northern and Western employers’ 
fight against unionism and labor troubles. 
There have been many instances where 
employers have used different nationali- 
ties and races in a given plant in order to 
discourage solidarity and organization 
among workers. In the steel industry, 
this seems to have been an important con- 
sideration in employment policy.' The 
same situation existed in many other 
branches of manufacturing, and it is 
intimately associated with the entrance 
of Negroes into industrial pursuits. 
The economic conditions on farms in 
the South and the constant over-popula- 
tion of the Cotton Belt created a situation 
which made the Negro population eager 
to leave Southern rural areas. Thus, in 
1921-1923, even in the fact of the then 
current post-war deflation, Negroes con- 
tinued to migrate from Southern farms 
when the ravages of the boll weevil en- 
dangered cotton culture. While it was 
possible for many of the white farmers 
who made the same movement to find em- 
ployment near at home in the ‘‘booming 
cotton mill villages of the Piedmont,’’ 


11 See Horace B. Davis, Labor and Steel (1933), p- 
32 et. seq. For similar evidence in the meat-pack- 
ing industry, see Alma Herbst, The Negro in the Slaugh- 
tering and Meat-Packing Industry in Chicago (1932), pp. 


20 éF. Seq. 
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Negroes found little employment in the 
textile industry. Many of them were 
‘virtual refugees’’ who depended upon 
friends and relatives in urban areas.’ 

Negro common laborers in Southern 
cities and towns joined agricultural work- 
ers and tenants in their quest for economic 
improvement in the North and West. 
Many Negro skilled workers augmented 
the stream of colored persons who deserted 
the South. This movement of Negro 
mechanics has continued despite the fact 
that few of them found skilled work in 
their new abodes, and it is an interesting 
reflection of the work opportunities and’ 
wage structures of the North and of the 
South. A picture of differences in North- 
ern and Southern occupational and wage 
patterns is offered by a recent study of the 
Department of the Interior. Data pre- 
sented in this study indicate that the male 
Negro worker in the South trained in a 
skill was more likely to be engaged in a 
skilled pursuit than was the one who was 
working in the North.” In the North, 
however, male skilled workers who were 
outside their usua: skills earned higher 
weekly wages than skilled Negro men 
employed in their usual occupations in 
cities of the South.'* Thus, despite the 
fact that migration during the 1920's 
had involved a certain degree of occupa- 
tional displacement for male Negro skilled 
workers and sometimes meant shifting 
into unskilled work, it also brought 
higher average earnings. Those male 
Negro skilled workers in Northern cities 
who worked in their usual occupations 


12 Carter Goodrich and others, Migration and Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (1936), pp. 136-137. Of course, 
some Negro agricultural workers entered Southern 
industry. In the case of tobacco manufacturing in 
North Carolina and Virginia this has been true. 

18 Robert C. Weaver, op. cit., pp. 18-20, 27, 29-33, 
36. 
M4 Ibid., p. 26. 
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earned, in 1930, much more than those so 
employed in the cities of the South.” 

That the wage differential as between 
Negro and white unskilled labor in the 
South remains large is amply illustrated 
by a recent study of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In July 1937, it was discovered 
that not only were entrance rates of pay 
for common labor for Negroes greater in 
the North than in the South, but in the 
North there were no racial differentials in 
these rates.'* The lower Southern rates 
for Negroes were in part a racial differ- 
ential and in part a reflection of regional 
wage levels (which in turn were influ- 
enced by the concentration of large cities 
in the North). However, in 1937 the 
average rates in the South were but 62.8 
percent of those obtaining in the North.!” 

The true economic results of the occupa- 
tional and wage patterns of Negroes in 
the North and South are best reflected by 
regional income figures. According to 
the Survey of Consumer Incomes in the 
United States by the National Resources 
Committee, there were marked differences 
in earnings for Negroes and whites.'® 
‘In both urban and rural Southern com- 
munities the mean income of nonrelief 
white families in 1935-1936 was approxi- 
mately three times that of nonrelief Negro 
families. The disparity was something 
less in North Central cities of 100,000 and 
over, but even there the mean income for 


18 Ibid., p. 41. For an example of a large Southern 
racial differential for skilled workers within a given 
industry see ‘Earnings and Hours in the Granite 
Industry, August 1937,'° Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1937, pp. 1465-1490. 

16 ‘Entrance Rates of Common Laborers in 20 
Industries, July 1937,"" Monthly Labor Review, Decem- 
ber 1937, Pp. 1491-1510. 

17 More recent data on wages for common laborers 
have appeared. See ‘Entrance Rates of Common 
Laborers, July 1938, “‘Monthly Labor Review (January 
1939), Pp- 167-168. 

18 Consumer Incomes in the United States, National 
Resources Committee (1938), pp. 28-29. 


Negro families was less than half that 
for white families.’’!® 

This study of incomes also indicates 
that in the rural South more than half of 
the nonrelief Negro families had incomes 
less than $500 and more than nine-tenths 
of them had incomes under $1,000. 
For Southern cities the corresponding 
proportions were 47 percent and 86 percent. 
“In the North Central cities, the Negro 
families were most numerous in the income 
classes from $500 to $1,500 with a minor 
proportion of them scattered through the 
higher income ranges.’’®° Of course, if 
relief families are included, the family 
incomes of Northern Negroes would be 
lowered since the incidence of relief among 
urban Negro families in the North Central 
Region has been unusually high.”! 

These income data substantiate our 
earlier analysis. We have seen that oc- 
cupational opportunities for Negroes have 
contracted greatly during the depression. 
In the South this has resulted in unemploy- 
ment for all groups of Negroes. In the 
North it has led to abnormal displacement 
of skilled workers, their shifting into 
unskilled and semi-skilled pursuits, and 
extremely high unemployment for all 
Negro workers. 


iil 


The analysis which has been presented 
above indicates the existence of certain 
economic forces which might encourage 


19 Ibid., p. 28. 

20 Ibid., p. 29. Recent studies indicate that 
regional differences in income reflect comparable 
geographic differences in economic well-being for 
cities of comparable size in the North and South. 
See ‘‘Differences in Living Costs in Northern and 
Southern Cities,’’ Monthly Labor Review, July, 1939, 
pp. 22-38. 

%1 Tbid., p. 29. For a discussion of the effects 
of the depression upon urban Northern Negroes, see 
E. Franklin Frazier, ‘‘Some Effects of the Depression 
on the Negro in Northern Cities,’’ Science and Society 


(Fall, 1938), pp. 489-499. 
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Negroes to move to the North and West 
in large numbers in the future. The wage 
levels in these regions are still much higher 
than those in the South, and there con- 
tinues to be a wage differential based on 
race in the South. Thus, on the surface, 
the economic urge of higher earnings 
remains as a factor stimulating the mi- 
gration of colored workers from the 
South. There are, however, certain eco- 
nomic, social and political forces which 
are modifying the situation. These are 
reducing the geographic difference in wage 
rates, modifying the extensiveness of wage 
differentials based on race, altering the 
Negro’s attitude toward trade unionism 
and that of organized labor toward 
Negroes, erecting definite barriers to the 
acceptance of Southern Negroes as a labor 
reserve for Northern and Western industry, 
and rendering the unguided movement of 
the unemployed and employed from state 
to state more difficult. At the same time 
there is no immediate prospect of a short- 
age of industrial manpower in any section, 
and it has been shown that Negro migra- 
tion was initiated in response to greater 
job opportunities at higher wage rates in 
areas where there were growing demands 
for labor. It should be instructive to 
examine and evaluate these forces. Out 
of such an analysis we shall be able to 
suggest future trends in the movement of 
colored workers. Of course, we can do 
no more than speculate since there are 
possible so many unknown and unchart- 
ered developments in the future. In 
spite of these limitations we can, as we 
have, diagnose the motivating forces 
which have operated in the past, and we 
can sketch the institutional changes which 
are occurring today. It is these changes 
in our economic and social life that are 
most important for the future. They are 
many and varied. Some are working in 
direction and others in another. But 


taken together they are the most signifi- 
cant mile posts on the road which leads 
to tomorrow. 

It has already been noted that there will 
probably be continuing emigration from 
the rural sections of the South and from 
the Southeast in particular. ‘‘Although 
the movement from farms to cities was 
considerably retarded during the early 
depression years, a critical analysis of 
available data for the years 1930-1935 
shows that this trend gathered momentum 
again in 1935. Continued movement of 
young people from farms to cities must be 
expected, and we have seen that there are 
sound economic reasons for encouraging 
this trend, especially movement from 
rural communities in the Southeast.'’” 
This will, of course, include Negro farm- 
ers, farm laborers, and tenants. 

On the one hand recent legislative pro- 
posals and new laws now in effect will 
tend to reduce the movement of colored 
workers out of the South. At the same 
time, current unemployment among Ne- 
groes in the North and West tends to dis- 
courage the entrance of more colored 
families into these areas. ‘‘Public ad- 
ministration of relief has in general tended 
to restrict mobility. Few communities 
are willing to support any but their own 
residents; hence a specified length of resi- 
dence is prerequisite -to receipt of relief. 
It is probable that the maintenance of legal 
residence will become increasingly impor- 
tant in the future as more and more States 
enact social security laws, except insofar 
as this effect may be modified by Federal 
legislation or interstate agreements.’’* 

22 The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 211. 
See also, sbid., p. 116. It has been estimated that 
the surplus population of the old Cotton Belt will be 


between 1.5 and 6.5 millions during the 10 years 
following recovery. Carter Goodrich and others, 
op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

*3 The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 118. 
See also Goodrich and others, op. cit., pp. 600-601. 
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Among Negroes this force is at present of 
less importance than for all workers since 
agricultural and domestic laborers are 
not generally covered by the Social Se- 
curity Law at this time, and colored 
persons have a disproportionately high 
concentration in these occupations. 

On the other hand, the existing great 
differences in family incomes and earnings 
for Negroes in the North and South will, 
as long as they continue, be an important 
force in attracting colored workers away 
from the South. Greater civil and polit- 
ical rights will exert an influence; and 
the growth of industrial unionism with 
increasing opportunities for Negro par- 
ticipation is sure to make the areas where 
it exists more attractive to colored 
workers. 

One of the important factors in the 
movement of Negroes has not been men- 
tioned in this paper up to this point. It 
refers to the opportunities for Negro 
white-collar and professional workers 
in the North and the South.** With the 
exception of teachers and preachers, there 
are relatively few Negro professional 
persons in the South. The separate 
schools of that section afford many occupa- 
tional opportunities—at extremely low 
average salaries, for public-supported edu- 
cation in the South has accepted a wage 
differential based on race. The occupa- 
tional pattern for Negroes in professional 
and white-collar pursuits in the North 
seems to be more diversified and reflects 
the influence of greater political activity 
in this section of the Nation. There is 
also evidence that a larger proportion of 
non-farm male Negroes in the Northeast, 
Middle Atlantic, and Northwest states 
are in clerical and kindred work than is 


* At the present the Office of the Adviser on Negro 
Affairs in the Department of the Interior is executing 
analyses of occupational shiftings among Negro 
white-collar and professional workers. 
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true of the Southeast. Here, again, 
despite the importance of racial prejudice 
and traditional attitudes associated with 
racial divisions, it appears that the lack 
of professional opportunities in the South 
are reflections of the general economic 
level of that section. ‘“‘It seems evident 
that a general increase in economic level 
for all groups in the South would broaden 
the opportunities in the more privileged 
occupations for whites as well as for 
Negroes.’’?® 

The Wages and Hours Law will have an 
important influence upon geographic wage 
patterns for Negroes. The Wages and 
Hours Administration has not allowed 
wage differentials based upon race, and the 
law tends to raise most the earnings of 
the lowest paid workers. Thus, it should 
serve to lessen the differences between 
wage structures for Negroes in the North 
and the South. There are theoretical 
reasons for believing that racial dis- 
placement incident to these minima will 
be less than has been threatened, since 
most of the workers covered are part of 
factory labor forces and the investment in 
plant incident to their employment makes 
group turnover an expensive item. More- 
over, a wage policy of no racial differential 
is the only possible one consistent with 
the growth of real labor organization in 
the Nation, and any variation from it will 
meet stiff opposition. There is, however, 


% The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 82. 
Thompson has noted that although colored teachers 
have, on the average, 80 per cent as much training 
as white teachers, they receive only 49.3 per cent as 
much salary for the same work as do white teachers. 
See Charles Thompson, ‘‘White and Negro Teachers’ 
Salaries and Cost of Living,’’ Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, October, 1938, p. 485. The racial wage differ- 
ential among white and Negro rural teachers is 
greater than that for urban teachers. For anexample 
of the rural situation, see ‘Salaries of School Em- 
ployees, 1938-1939,'’ Research Bulletin Vol. VII, No. 
2, National Education Association of the United 
States. 
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the possibility that the Wages and Hours 
Law will accelerate the increased use of 
machinery. Until more studies are made 
in this field, it will be impossible to 
judge the extent of technological unem- 
ployment created by this development. 
On the whole, it can certainly be assumed 
that this legislation will tend to reduce 
the importance of geographic differences 
in wage structures as a factor in encourag- 
ing the migration of Negores from the 
South to other sections. 

If relief is decentralized, there may 
be a tendency to reduce payments to 
Negroes in the South. On the other 
hand, the greater participation of states 
in the administration of relief will cause 
the residence requirements to be raised 
and more strictly enforced. This latter 
influence should be more important in 
migration than the former, for greater 
decentralization of relief will, it seems, 
decrease the mobility of all citizens, 
Negro and white alike. If Social Security 
benefits are extended to agricultural and 
domestic workers a similar reduction of 
mobility between states will be extended 
over a larger field. Because of the 
Southern Negroes’ concentration in these 
occupations, they will feel this force more 
than other groups in the South. 

The most serious deterrent to Negro 
migration to the North is, of course, the 
lack of job opportunities in that section. 
Unemployment among colored persons in 
Northern cities is extremely high. This 
will prevent any immediate demand for 
recruits to industry in these urban centers. 
It will also make less effective the force of 
the existence of a geographic differential 
in wages. 

There are additional factors which will 
tend to reduce the rate of migration of 
Negroes from the South. Already, in- 
dustrial unionism has reached certain 
Southern cities. The miners and metal 
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workers in and around Birmingham have 
led the way; others are following, notably 
the share croppers in the deep South and 
the tobacco workers in Virginia. The 
revival of the longshoremen’s unions and 
the rise of industrial unionism in manu- 
facturing plants in New Orleans is another 
encouraging sign. The growing impor- 
tance of government financed construction 
as typified by the PWA and the USHA 
has created a new importance of union 
afhliation for Negro skilled workers in 
the building trades.2* The degree to 
which colored workers in the South be- 
come a part of the labor movement will 
exert a most important influence upon 
their stability in that area. For if they 
are successful in participating generally 
in this movement, the wage differential 
based on race will be appreciably lessened. 
And such a differential has been closely 
associated with the movement of Negroes 
out of the South. 

If there is Federal aid for education, the 
South will receive great benefits. There 
should be in any such aid provisions for 
an equitable distribution of funds as 
between Negro and white schools. Legis- 
lation of this type should do much to 
improve the Negro schools and bring them 
nearer an accepted standard. Current and 
future court action relative to racial differ- 
ential in teachers’ pay should appreciably 
improve the economic status of Negro 
professional workers in the South. Public 
housing, which the South seems ready to 
extend to Negroes, will be another factor 
contributing to stabilize the Negro popu- 
lation in the South. 

There are other intangible forces, such 
as the recent movement toward a realistic 


26 See Robert C. Weaver, “An Experiment in 
Negro Labor,’’ Opportunity (October 1936), pp. 295- 
298; also Weaver, ‘Training Negroes for Occupa- 
tional Opportunities,’’ Journal of Negro Education 
(October 1938), pp. 486-497. 
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approach to the problems of the South by 
Southerners and the scientific analysis of 
the problems of Negro youth now being 
conducted by the American Youth Com- 
mission. Although the significance of 
these developments cannot be measured, 
they are designed to bring economic re- 
habilitation and racial understanding in 
the South and should affect the colored 
man's economic and social status. 

For the present, at least, the high degree 
of unemployment among Negroes in the 
North seems to be a definite deterrent to 
the migration of Negroes in large num- 
bers to that section. If and when there 
is an increase in the demand for labor in 
the North and West, there will be an 
available supply in the industrial centers 
of these regions. This fact, reflected by 
the general existence of unemployment and 
heavy relief loads in Northern cities, will 
prevent community acceptance or indiffer- 
ence to any recruiting of Southern colored 
workers by Northern and Western em- 
ployers. At the same time the increasing 
participation of Negroes in industrial 
unions in the North and West will do 
much to integrate Negroes into the eco- 
nomic life of communities in these sections. 
Although such participation will make 
these areas attractive to migrants, it will 
also create an active and rather effective 
opposition to the migration of a new labor 
reserve as long as there is a supply of local 
labor available. This will reflect the 
growing consciousness of the whole com- 
munity to labor organization and the new 
appreciation of colored citizens to the 
true implications of strike breaking. In 
cases where there are union agreements 
and contracts with employers, the force 
of such opposition will be intensified 
during the period of unemployment. 
Also, union participation by Negroes and 
the operation of the National Labor 
Relations Act will reduce the efficacy of 
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importing colored workers as_ strike 
breakers. 

On the other hand, it cannot be stressed 
too much that the contrast between 
Northern and Southern wage structures 
for Negroes will, as long as it exists, be a 
potential force encouraging Negroes to 
leave the South. In addition there is a 
most important long-run factor which 
must be taken into account. It is the 
surplus populations of two southern 
areas, the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Plateaus and the old Cotton Belt, in rela- 
tion to their economic opportunities and 
ability to absorb additional workers. 
Thus, from the point of view of desirable 
population movements it can be said that: 
“The indications point to the need for 
emigration from the rural areas generally 
and to the inevitability of a very heavy 
movement from South to North and 
West.’’®? We can agree with Goodrich 
and his associates in feeling that in a dis- 
cussion of where surplus populations will 
go we must remember that there is a ques- 
tion of the economic system's absorbing 
them anywhere or of their ever finding 
satisfactory employment. This much we 
can say, if there is recovery and if produc- 
tion gives rise to greater demands for 
labor; ‘‘the chances of future livelihood 
are in general better in the North and 
West than in the South.’’** Certainly 
what is true of all Southern workers will 
reach colored workers if and when eco- 
nomic conditions facilitate greater re- 
gional migration. 

In the interim, there are certain changes 
in the industrial development of the South 
which will influence the Negro. First, 
the growth of the Southern branch of the 
textile industry at the expense of that in 
the North seems to be at anend. Indeed, 
it has been said that the southern tex- 


*7 Goodrich and others, op. cit., p. 496. 
28 Ibid., p. 499. 
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tile industry is already overexpanded.” 
There will no doubt be a growth of south- 
ern industrialization, but at a rate slower 
than that of the pre-depression years and 
insufficient to absorb the entire surplus 
population of the region.*® It seems prob- 
able also that the development of indus- 
tries such as construction, furniture, and 
food and metal manufacturing may offer 
relatively greater opportunities for em- 
ployment to Negroes in the South than 
did the growth of textiles; for in the past 
these industries have used a much higher 
proportion of colored workers than have 
the textile mills of the South.*! 

For the Negro, as for all groups in the 
population, there seems to be little pros- 
pect of great regional migrations in the 
immediate future. There will, within 
states—especially those of the South— 
be much movement. The Negro will con- 
tinue to desert the rural areas of the South- 
east. Present economic, political, and 
social developments suggest that the 
North will be less attractive and accessible 
to the Southern Negro in the immediate 
future than it has been. Thus, there will 
be greater concentration of colored citi- 
zens in Southern cities. The movement of 
Negroes to the North and the West will 
continue, but unless there is a great in- 
crease in labor needs in these sections, it 
is unlikely that there will be anything 
approaching the earlier waves of migra- 
tion out of the South. 


IV 


Speculation on long-run migration 
trends is most hazardous. Obviously, it 
is impossible to do more than indicate 
what may happen if certain developments 


29 Ibid., p. 158. 

80 Tbid. 

3! Alba M. Edwards, A Soctal Economic Grouping 
of Gainful Workers of the United States, Bureau of the 
Census, 1938, tables 31 and 32. 
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take place. Our recent experiences have 
shown us that revival of production does 
not mean absorption of all the unem- 
ployed. It is possible and probable that 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
will be able to produce more goods with 
fewer workers than were required in the 
past.*? Also, recent studies of techno- 
logical trends have suggested that there 
will be greater demand for workers in 
clerical capacities and in other work inci- 
dent to service industries.** Dr. Edwards 
of the Census Bureau has noted the phe- 
nomenal growth of clerical and kindred 
workers. In an article devoted entirely 
to this group, he states that, ‘‘more sig- 
nificant perhaps than the present size of 
the white-collar group is its remarkable 
gtrowth."’ During the 60-year period 
from 1870 to 1930 clerical and kindred 
workers grew from approximately 366,752 
to 7,949,453—an increase of 2067.5 per- 
cent.** The proportion of all gainfully 
employed persons falling in this group in- 
creased five times. Thus, in 1870, 2.9 per- 
cent of all workers were clerks and kindred 
workers; while in 1930 the figure was 
16.3 percent. Among female workers the 
increase was relatively greater than for 
all workers. During the 60-year period 
female clerical and kindred workers grew 


% “The probability for the future seems to be that 
there will be less rather than more employment in 
manufacturing industries.'" Harry Magdoff and 
others, Production, Employment, and Productivity in 59 
Manufacturing Industries, 1919-36, Part I, Works 
Progress Administration (1939), p. 82. See also 
Technological Trends and National Policy (1937), pp. 
71-75. 

33 During the 60-year period, 1870-1930, the pro- 
portion of the nation’s labor force engaged in pro- 
duction of commodities of basic industries dropped 
from slightly over three-fourths to a little over one- 
half. Ralph B. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, 
“Shifting Occupational Patterns,’ Recent Social 
Trends (1933), I, 284. 

% Edwards, ‘“The White Collar Worker,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review (March 1934), p. $04. 
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26,615 percent. On the basis of this 
growth in the past, Dr. Edwards predicts 
that the group may continue to increase 
in relative importance.*® 

In the light of these trends, it seems that 
business revival in the North and West 
will not give rise to a need for importa- 
tion of labor to the extent that was true 
of the post-war period. There is, of 
course, the possibility of greater needs 
incident to the production of munitions 
and other material needed for our defense 
program or bought by foreign powers for 
war purposes. Such results are, at best, 
uncertain. If they should be realized, 
there is a chance for the need of a large 
labor supply in industrial centers. In 
the interim, Negroes and whites will be 
moving from rural to urban areas. The 
existence of higher wages in Northern 
industries will make them attractive to 
Southern workers, and it is safe to assume 
that any increase in the demand of these 
industries for workers which cannot be 
met by the present local labor reserves 
will attract Southerners in large numbers. 
If such a demand is delayed, as it seems it 
will be, the type of workers who respond 
will be different from those who migrated 
prior to 1930. Since forces are operating 
to reduce wage differentials based on race 
in the South, the Negro will share his 
response with the white Southerner to a 
greater degree than in the past. (This 
will be offset in part by the greater attrac- 
tiveness of the North to Negroes on ac- 
count of its increased civil and political 
rights for colored citizens and the keener 
competition for jobs in Southern cities.) 
All Southern workers who may make this 
move—and Negroes in particular—will 
probably be more familiar with city life 
than earlier migrants due to urbanization 
within the South which seems to be in- 


% Ibid., p. $05. 








evitable in the near future. Also, there 
should be less difficulty in initiating this 
future industrial reserve of the North into 
benefits of labor organization. Present 
indications seem to show that some of the 
ground work will be done in the South in 
the immediate future. 

From this analysis certain implications 
can be drawn in many fields. The follow- 
ing are a few. In the first place it seems 
that the constantly recurring recommenda- 
tions for reestablishing the Negro on 
farms in the South are contrary to present 
and inevitable future trends. In indi- 
vidual cases this method may be desirable, 
but as a wholesale method of solving the 
economic problems which face Negroes it 
is of questionable value. The very areas 
in which there is the greatest concentra- 
tion of colored farmers and farm laborers 
are the most outstanding sections of over- 
population. The problems of these areas 
today and, in the light of our prospects of 
a declining population and the nature of 
the world market for cotton, their future 
problems are those of surplus population. 
It would be futile to initiate a movement 
of any group back into these sections 
which have not enough present or pro- 
spective job opportunities for their natural 
populations. The principal problem of 
the Southern people—Negro and white 
alike—is not one of finding agricultural 
employment but of discovering employ- 
ment opportunities in non-farm com- 
munities for a surplus population. In- 
deed, as the Report of the President’s 
Committee on Farm Tenancy has noted, 
‘It should also be clearly recognized that 
if agriculture must provide for any large 
segment of its surplus population, it will 
be in no position to provide for the un- 
employed, the aged, and the industrial 
misfits discarded by other industries.”’ 
Already there are some 500,000 destitute 
farm families on land almost wholly 
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unsuited for crop farming. Thus, the 
great need is for migration.*® 

Since there is little immediate prospect 
of a great influx of Negro workers into 
the North and West, this is a favorable 
time for the labor movement in these 
sections to effect a vigorous educational 
campaign among colored workers. This 
movement should be an integral part of 
the general organizational work. Evi- 
dences are at hand that such a program is 
under way and is receiving the support of 
colored labor. In the South, there is 
even greater need for a vigorous attack 
upon the problem of organizing both 
Negro and white labor. 

In the realm of public housing it may be 
noted that future population movements 
among Negroes suggest the desirability 
and feasibility of continuing slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing in Negro neigh- 
borhoods in the South. The southern 
cities seem destined to grow in size during 
the next few years. The newcomers will 
be both Negro and white and there will be 
a growing need for low-rent housing; 
however, past experience has shown that 
the natural increase in the supply of hous- 
ing for Negroes will usually lag behind the 
demand. Planning for public housing 
in the North must in its long-run phases 
envision larger populations of both Negro 
and white citizens and be flexible enough 
to adjust itself to their needs. 

For Negroes and those concerned with 
their economic future, these possible 
developments in population distribution 
have important implications. In the first 
place, there must be expanding opportuni- 
ties for employment in Southern cities, 
and this problem will be complicated by 


36 Farm Tenancy (1936), p- 65. 
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the fact that both the Negro and white 
populations of these cities will grow. 
The colored skilled worker must survive 
in this section: Steps to assure this and 
to facilitate the training of young Negroes 
in the skills should be taken at once. 
Since the revival of the construction in- 
dustry seems to be dependent upon ex- 
panded activity in housing and since pub- 
lic housing will probably lead the way, 
this field seems to be a point of departure.*” 
Also, the growth of service industries 
and the programs of governmental activ- 
ity in the field of social betterment suggest 
the importance of securing a place for 
Negroes as employees in such programs.** 
Nor can the need to secure a place for 
colored workers in the future industrial 
expansion of the South be left to chance. 

Finally, there must be a general increase 
of Negro employment in the distributive 
and service trades and an expansion of 
their activity in new expressions of 
traditional occupations such as domestic 
service.*® Perhaps the greatest need here 
is constant and capable research into 
occupational trends and adequate voca- 
tional guidance. This should be coupled 
with a critical re-examination of so- 
called Vocational Education for Negroes 
in the South and a thorough revision of 
it to the end that it actually becomes 
what its name implies.*° 


37 Weaver, “‘An Experiment in Negro Labor,”’ 
op. cit. 

38 Weaver, “Training Negroes for Occupational 
Opportunities,"’ Journal of Negro Education (October, 
1938), PP- 493-497: 

59 See Weaver, op. cit., pp. 495 ef seq. 

40 For a critical appraisal of Negro vocational 
education in the South, see Frank S. Horne, ‘‘The 
Industrial School of the South,’’ Opportunity (May 
and June 1935). 
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«c) Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 


aod theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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THE COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE MOVEMENT 


HIS paper is predicated on the 
thesis that the agitation for com- 
pulsory health insurance in the 
United States, for more than a quarter of 
a century, constitutes a social movement. 
Its purpose is to show that it should 
concern the social scientist as much as the 
physician. In dealing with the more 
significant events of the movement, it is 
further proposed to demonstrate certain 
sequences so that we may take a more 
intelligent view in the future. 


I 


Insecurity has been the bane of all in- 
dustrial civilizations. In the United 
States, as in other countries, the trend in 
technological progress since the turn of 
the century has created countless problems 
of adaptation and accommodation by and 
within society. Ogburn, in discussing 
the complexity of problems confronting 
our country today, pointed to the fact 
that 


... not all parts of our organization are changing at 
the same speed, or at the same time. Some are 
rapidiy moving forward and others are lagging. 
These unequal rates of change in economic life, in 
government. . .make zones of danger and points of 
tension. Scientific discoveries and inventions in- 
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stigate changes first in the economic organization 
and social habits which are most closely associated 
with them. ...The next set of changes occurs in 
organizations one step further removed, namely, 
in institutions such as the family, the government 
. . Somewhat later as a rule come changes in social 
philosophies and codes of behavior. . .! 


While the technological lag during the 
course of America’s industrialization has 
been relatively short, the periods of ad- 
justment to the changes wrought by such 
industrialization, or the cultural lag, have 
been much longer. As defined by Og- 
burn,” cultural lag constitutes those mal- 
adjustments in society resulting from its 
failure to (1) keep pace with technological 
progress and (2) make the necessary ad- 
justments to change. It is well known 
that insecurity does not arise out of tech- 
nological change per se but, rather, from 
the maladjustments in our social structure 
to such change. 

For more than fifty years America has 
striven, hesitantly perhaps but continu- 
ally, for some guarantee of social security. 
During the last decade, in becoming the 


1W. F. Ogburn, ‘‘National Policy and Technol- 
ogy,'’ Technological Trends and National Policy (June 


1937). 
2 W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922). 
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people’s mandate, the drive for social 
security has been viewed as a full-fledged 
social movement. In our myopia of 1939, 
however, we appear to have thrust our- 
selves almost precipitously into a program 
that embraces every phase of security— 
except health. Yet, as Epstein has said: 
‘No other social hazard strikes so errat- 
ically as sickness. Falling lightly on 
some individuals, it completely crushes 
others. At the same time, there is prob- 
ably no social evil today which is as 
amenable to prevention as illness.’’* 

The trilogy of sickness, disability, and 
dependency—while basically related to 
the whole problem of social security— 
is equally significant in its own right as a 
separate issue. Programs designed to 
meet these needs have invariably been, 
for practical (political and economic) 
reasons, independent of broader social 
security programs. 

A great many studies, culminating with 
the publication, in 1938, of the findings 
of the National Health Survey,‘ attest 
to the widespread incidence of sickness 
and disability, the partnership between 
sickness and poverty, and unmet medical 
needs. While scientific progress has laid 
the preventive and curative foundations 
for the control of many diseases now 
causing widespread suffering, disability, 
death, and the loss of wages to the extent 
of more than a billion and a half dollars 
annually, numerous other studies attest 
to the maladjustments of present-day 
medicine. They have shown, in the 
words of the late Professor William H. 
Welch, ‘‘...a woefully ineffective dis- 
tribution service [of medical care], as 


3A. Epstein, Insecurity: A Challenge to America 
(New York, 1936). 

* A number of “Preliminary Reports”’ (1938, 1939) 
covering different phases of the problems of medical 
care have been published by the National Health 
Institute, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C. 
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compared with its marvellously effective 
production service....""5 | They have 
brought out the inadequacies of medical 
personnel and facilities, the high cost of 
medical care, the economic losses incurred 
through morbidity and mortality, and the 
economy of providing against such losses. 
Numerous attempts have been made 
to solve the problems posed by these 
various studies. Voluntary health in- 
surance plans have extended to provide 
part or all of medical service for some five 
million people, but are not believed 
capable of reaching more than a fraction 
of those who most need care. Tax- 
supported care is extending® but chiefly 
for dependent persons and for persons 
suffering from certain diseases—e. g. men- 
tal disorders, tuberculosis, pneumonia. 
Compulsory health insurance has been 
proposed for more than twenty-five years 
as a practicable means of financing medical 
care. Its initial failure resulted largely 
from the fact that it was sponsored by a 
small number of individuals and groups 
and constitutes what Jerome Davis calls 
essentially a ‘“‘minority movement.’’’ 


II 


The compulsory health insurance move- 
ment has had four fairly distinct phases. 
At mo time, except the present, was it 
popular—in the sense that it attracted 
wide attention. The first period began 
around 1907 and lasted for six or seven 
years, during which time a number® of 


5 State Charities Aid Association News, V. 14, 
(December 1925). 

®M. M. Davis, ““‘The American Approach to 
Health Insurance,’’ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
V. 12, No. 3 (July 1934). 

7J. Davis, Contemporary Social Movements, (New 
York, 1930). 

® These included, among others: Professors Henry 
R. Seager, Joseph P. Chamberlain, and Edward T. 
Devine of Columbia University; Professors Carroll W. 
Doten of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Charles R. Henderson of the University of Chicago; 
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economists, sociologists, and social work- 
ers began to discuss the problems of health 
security. 

At the outset two questions appear to 
be pertinent: (1) Why, in the first in- 
stance, did these people interest them- 
selves in social security? and, (2) Why 
did they direct their attention to health 
insurance rather to workmen's compensa- 
tion, old age or unemployment insurance? 
Aside from the general theses posed by 
historians relating to the problems arising 
out of the vanishing frontier and the 
development of a new technology, the 
turn of the century saw a number of 
potent forces at work. The minor finan- 
cial flurries and crises of 1901 and 1907, 
presaging the general depression of 1913, 
focused the attention of the academicians, 
who had essentially reformist motives, 
on the problems of insecurity. Of no 
mean significance was the agitation for 
social insurance then rife in Great Britain, 
which played an important part in in- 
fluencing the thought of American social 
scientists. Equally significant is the fact 
that many of them had been trained and 
inculcated in the principles of German 
social insurance,* which they had natu- 
rally translated as desiderata into their 
American milieu. Agitation on their 
part, however, was by no means original; 
it merely reflected the trend of the times 
and the championing of the underdog by 





Louis D. Brandeis; Miles M. Dawson; Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel; Lillian D. Wald; Dr. John B. Andrews of the 
American, Association for Labor Legislation; Freder- 
ick L. Hoffman of the Prudential Life Insurance Co.; 
Henry J. Harris of the United States Bureau of Labor; 
and Drs. Isaac M. Rubinow, Alexander Lambert, and 
S. S. Goldwater. 

* Among the first books of prominence to call at- 
tention to German social insurance were: (1) J. G. 
Brooks, Fourth Special Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, ‘Compulsory Insurance in Germany,"’ Wash- 
ington, 1893, and (2) W. F. Willoughby, Working- 
men's Insurance, New York, 1898. 
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Theodore Roosevelt. Some years later, 
referring to this period of our history, 
the New York World said: ‘“The United 
States was never closer to a social revolu- 
tion than when Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent.""° The Roosevelt administration 
saw something new in techniques of 
government—with the extension of gov- 
ernmental control in banking, trusts, 
railroads, and public health, i.e. pure food 
and drug administration. It would appear 
a natural consequence, therefore, for 
health security, in broader terms, to arise 
as a basic issue. 

Of prime interest is the fact that the 
early interest in social insurance was 
concerned with general social security. 
Interest in specific issues, such as health, 
developed later as a natural extension of 
the general problem. 


The first form of social insurance to come into 
prominence in this country was accident compensa- 
tion, generally termed workmen's compensation. . . 
It is significant that the agitation for Workmen's 
compensation took definite shape after the passage of 
the British Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897. 
. . .While the states were still in the process of pass- 
ing compensation acts covering accidents, agitation 
was begun to include occupational diseases... . 
Compulsory health insurance may be regarded as a log- 
ical development of accident compensation, [in its at- 
tempt to meet the broader need, but] it is more than 
an extension. Underlying both accident compensa- 
tion and compulsory health insurance is the theory 
of social solidarity."! 


Thus, Commons and Altmeyer describe 
the early sequence of events. The New 
Jersey Commission on Old Age Insurance 
and Pensions," the first of eleven legis- 
lative commissions, originally appointed 
in 1911 to study various pension plans, 


10 M. Sullivan, Our Times, V.2 (New York, 1929). 

11 J. R. Commons and A. J. Alrmeyer, The Health 
Insurance Movement in the United States, Special 
Report XVI, Report of the Illinois Health Insurance 
Commission, 1919. 

12 Report on Health Insurance by the New Jersey 
Commission on Old Age Insurance and Pensions, 1917. 
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became preeminently interested in the 
problem of sickness as an important factor 
in old age poverty. It reported that 
provisions against sickness were funda- 
mentally more important and of more 
immediate consequence than provisions 
for old age. This again illustrates the 
outgrowth of a specific issue from what 
was essentially a more general considera- 
tion at the time. 

During this first, discussional, phase of 
the movement a number of events may 
be noted. Professor Seager was among 
the first men to emphasize the importance 
of a health insurance program.’* A year 
later the Russell Sage Foundation sent 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson 
abroad to study the social insurance 
systems then in operation. At the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction (National Conference of Social 
Work since 1917) in 1911, Louis D. 
Brandeis discussed the feasibility of social 
insurance as a means of providing against 
sickness, disability, old age, and unem- 
ployment. A Committee on Standards 
of Living and Labor was appointed, 
therefore, specifically to investigate and 
formulate standards of care for occupa- 
tional hazards, a subject under close 
scrutiny by those interested not only in 
workmen’s compensation and health but 
in social welfare. In its report submitted 
the following year, one of its recom- 
mendations expressed the need for some 
form of compensation or insurance to 
offset the heavy losses from accidents and 
sickness. This was especially significant 


18 This was a rather vague method of providing 
against sickness through compulsory health insur- 
ance, subsidized or state directed sickness insurance 
clubs (not unlike the loose Friendly Society Or- 
ganizations then common in England). 

14 The outcome of their investigation was summed 
up in: L. K. Frankel and M. M. Dawson, Workéng- 
men's Compensation in Europe (New York, 1910). 
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coming at a time when legislative action 
on workmen’s compensation was current. '® 

Coincidently with the introduction of 
compulsory health insurance in England 
in 1912, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, which had taken a 
leading part in this early campaign for 
health insurance, set up its highly effective 
Committee on Social Insurance.1® The 
following year the Committee called the 
First National Conference on Social In- 
surance.'? This body advocated wide- 
spread education and propaganda on 
health insurance. After two years of 
study and investigation the Committee, 
in cooperation with a similar committee 
of the American Medical Association, 
drafted a sickness insurance bill. The 
drafting of this bill marked the end of the 
first phase in the drive for health security. 

Up to 1914 the health insurance move- 
ment can be characterized as academic 
and nebulous. It was given life by a small 
number of socially-minded individuals 
imbued with the principles of social 
insurance and prompted by reformist 
motives. At that time the technological 
advances of medical science had not 
progressed far enough to present the 
economic problems in medical care preva- 
lent today. Few facts were then available 
on the incidence of illness, the unmet 


15 The report, in essence, became the social legisla- 
tion planks of both the Progressive and Socialist 
Parties. 

16 Twelve of the fifteen people influential during 
this period were members of this Committee; three 
of them were also members of the Social Insurance 
Committee of the American Medical Association, 
which with this Committee, was responsible for 
drafting the ‘‘Standard Bill.”’ 

17 For a review of the Conference, see: I. M. 
Rubinow, ‘‘First American Conference on Social 
Insurance,"’ the Survey, V. 30, No. 14, (July 5, 1913); 
also: J. B. Andrews, ‘‘Health Insurance,’’ Proceedings 
of Twelfth Annual Meeting of National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Wash- 
ington, 1916. 
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medical needs, and the inadequacies and 
deficiencies of medical facilities and per- 
sonnel. As a result the concept of health 
insurance had little meaning to an apa- 
thetic public. The formulation of a 
definite plan, in the ‘‘Standard Bill,”’ 
produced a marked change, however. 


Ill 


The period, 1914-1920, presents a con- 
trast with the first in that it saw a crystal- 
lization of ideas, practical plans, and 
legislative programs. In addition, there 
was further investigation of the subject, 
education, and propaganda. 

As soon as the final copy of the *‘Stand- 
ard Bill’’ had been drafted in 1915, it 
was introduced into three state legisla- 
tures—Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York. Only two years later twelve 
states were considering some form of 
health insurance legislation. | Between 
1915 and 1921, eleven state commissions 
were appointed to study the problem. 
Six of these: two in California, one each 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, recommended compul- 
sory health insurance; while five— 
Connecticut, Illinois, | Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin—reported 
by majority opinions against it.1® In 


18 Reports of the following commissions are avail- 
able: Report of the Social Insurance Commission of 
California, 1917; Report of the Social Insurance Com- 
mission of California, 1919; Report of the Special 
Commission on Social Insurance of Massachusetts, 
1917; Report on Health Insurance by the New Jersey 
Commission on Old Age Insurance and Pensions, 
1917; Report of the Ohio Health and Old Age Insur- 
ance Commission, 1919; Report of the Health In- 
surance Commission of Pennsylvania, 1919; Report 
of the Connecticut Public Welfare Commission, 1919; 
Report of the Illinois Health Insurance Commission, 
1919; Report of the Special Commission on Social 
Insurance of Massachusetts, 1918; Report of the 
Health Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania, 1921; 
Report of the Special Committee on Social Insurance 
of Wisconsin, 1919. 
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1919 the “‘Standard Bill,’ introduced 
into the New York State Legislature, 
passed in the Senate but was defeated in 
the Assembly. It was reintroduced in 
1920 but failed to report out of committee. 
Health insurance bills in other states 
met a similar fate and the movement 
seemed to collapse. 

During this legislative period attitudes 
for and against health insurance began 
to crystallize. The ‘London Letter,” 
published weekly from 1912 to 1915 in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, described the establishment 
of the National Health Insurance in 
England, its administration, and the early 
attitude of hostility on the part of many 
British physicians. The ‘‘Letter’’ was 
discontinued in 1915 and thereafter the 
Journal contained little information on 
the subject. In particular, the satis- 
factory solution of the differences between 
the medical profession and the administra- 
tion was not mentioned. Despite the 
fact that (1) The American Medical 
Association had taken no official stand 
on health insurance until 1917, and on 
the contrary, (2) had assisted, through 
its Committee on Social Insurance,!® in 
drafting the ‘‘Standard Bill,’’ the cessa- 
tion of information on health insurance 
in England at that time, presaged much 
that was to come later. Frank opposi- 
tion to health insurance was first manifest 
during the latter part of 1917, about the 
time publication of the report by the 
Social Insurance Committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association was proposed.?° 

Other groups also protested as soon as 
they realized the likelihood of the en- 
actment of health insurance laws. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, third vice-president of 


19One of its members, Dr. Alexander Lambert, 
was a President of the American Medical Association. 

*0 This report was never reported out of Committee 
or published. 
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the Prudential Insurance Company, in 
an address before the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1914, 
opposed health insurance on the grounds 
that it was radical and un-American. 
It is significant that then as now it was 
argued that the problems of medical care 
were not pressing. Even though no 
large-scale incidence of illness studies had 
been undertaken at that time, certainly no 
evidence existed to support such a conten- 
tion. His denunciation®! of English and 
especially of German Health Insurance 
became even more vigorous three years 
later—a natural reaction on the part of a 
representative of large commercial in- 
surance interests, sure to be adversely 
affected by such legislation. 

In 1918 organized labor took a firm 
stand against compulsory health insur- 
ance. The Thirty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor”? voted down a resolution calling 
for ‘‘a comprehensive national system 
of social. insurance.’’ Evidently the op- 
position to health insurance was based 
on the belief that such legislation ‘‘might 
undermine union activity and prove to 
be only a palliative and a substitute for 
better wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor.** Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, ex- 
pressed their sentiments, in what has 
become essentially a formula in opposi- 
tion to social legislation, by calling it 
‘‘paternalistic, socialistic and an unjusti- 


*1 In his pamphlet ‘‘Facts and Fallacies of Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance’’ (1917), some of the argu- 
ments listed were: (1) A Propaganda for Paternalism 
and Coercion; (2) False Assertions of National IIl- 
Health; (3.) The Menace of Coercive Laws; (4) A 
Propaganda for State Socialism; (5) A Propaganda 
for Class Legislation, etc. 

22 Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, St. Paul, 1918. 

3 See footnote 11. 
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fiable interference with the rights of work- 
ers.’’ In its essence, he called compul- 
sory social insurance, ‘‘undemocratic.'’* 
By contrast, it is interesting to note that 
a number of affiliated state Federations 
of Labor favored compulsory health 
insurance. In New York, for example, 
the ‘‘Standard Bill’’*® was introduced 
into the Legislature on the specific in- 
stance of the State Federation of Labor. 

Employers were, for the most part, 
cautiously conservative in taking a defi- 
nite stand on the issue. At the 1917 
Convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, a committee report 
stated ‘‘that the creation, establishment, 
and operations of a state governed system 
of compulsory sickness insurance is [nei- 
ther] necessary, wise, [nor] desirable.’’*® 
The following year this same committee 
reported ‘‘... that, prior to the consid- 
eration of a compulsory form of industrial 
sickness insurance the question of volun- 
tary insurance should be carefully re- 
viewed. ...’’*? The significance of this 
statement can be judged by the events of 
the following fifteen years. 

In addition to the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, the one organ- 
ization in which some officers consistently 
advocated some form of compulsory health 
insurance, was the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Warren and Sydenstricker** were 
among the first to base their recommenda- 
tions on fact-finding studies. In a paper 


*4 Address at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Civic Federation, January 22, 1917. 

%5 The Nicoll Bill. 

26 Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1917. 

27 Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
1918. 

#8 B. S. Warren and E. Sydenstricker, Health and 
Insurance: Its Relation to the Public Health, Public 
Health Bulletin, 1916. 
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presented before the American Public 
Health Association, Dr. Warren said: 
“Sickness insurance must be compulsory 
for all employees earning less than a 
fixed amount per annum.... The com- 
pulsory feature will probably meet with 
some criticism as being un-American and 
contrary to the spirit of America’s free 
institutions. The reply is that this is a 
social problem and that individual rights 
must be subordinated to the general 
good...."’ In reply to the argument 
posed even then, that the costs of such 
insurance would be excessive, imposing 
an additional burden on the insured, he 
said: “‘...the average workingman is 
already spending more than the proposed 
tax, on account of sickness, and receiving 
less for his money.'’®® Dr. Rupert Blue, 
Surgeon-general of the Service and Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, 
said: ‘‘Health insurance is the next great 
step in social legislation’’*°—a step that 
has taken us a long time to make. 

It is difficult to explain in categorial 
terms the almost precipitous collapse of 
the movement by 1920. A number of 
the following factors were certainly con- 
tributory. While many more people be- 
came concerned with the problems of 
medical care than in the preceding period, 
the country as a whole was neither suffi- 
ciently aware of nor interested in them. 
In other words, the movement was still 
in no sense popular. Psychologically, 
therefore, we were not prepared to insti- 
tute legislation. The war itself was 
directly responsible for side-tracking in- 
terest. More significant, however, was 
the opposition of medical societies, labor 
and industry. This opposition continued 
to grow during the entire war period, 


2° B. S. Warren, Sickness Insurance—Its Relation to 
Public Health and the Common Welfare, Reprint 250, 
U. S. Public Health Reports, January 8, 1915. 
9° Op. cit. 17, second reference. 
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strengthened by the fact that compulsory 
health insurance in England and else- 
where had demonstrated a number of 
flaws which were widely exploited by 
the opponents of the movement in the 
United States. Their emphasis, then as 
now, has always been on the weaknesses, 
never the benefits, of health insurance. 
This opposition was discounted by the 
proponents of compulsory health insur- 
ance as biased because of psychological 
and economic self-interest. 


IV 


The immediate post-war period was 
one of extreme economic stress—a period 
when society was in grave danger of los- 
ing its ideals and customs, and struck out, 
therefore, in defense of the established 
order. During this period of adjustment 
America was in no position to take up 
the cudgels for immediate social legisla- 
tion. Outside of the continued interest 
by a few special agencies and labor groups, 
the health insurance movement lay 
dormant. With returning prosperity, 
however, there was a resurgent interest 
in the general problems of social security, 
which like the first phase of the move- 
ment, was largely reformist in character. 

During the prosperous post-war period 
the individuals directly responsible for 
the health insurance movement devoted 
themselves to more immediate, practical 
considerations. The third phase of the 
movement, therefore, saw two main lines 
of development: (1) intensive research 
and study of the problems of medical care 
by such national organizations as the 
U. S. Public Health Service,*! the Com- 


31 E. Sydenstricker, A Study of Illness in a General 
Population Group, Hagerstown Morbidity Studies, U. S. 
Public Health Reports, V. 41, No. 39—(September 
24, 1926). See other Hagerstown Studies in Public 
Health Reports V. 42, No. 23, (June 10, 1927); No. 


2, (January 14, 1928). 

















mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and (2) the establishment of 
voluntary health insurance plans® in 
different sections of the country. 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
during this period was the organization 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, initiated by a small group of physi- 
cians, sanitarians, and economists who 
had long been concerned with the prob- 
lems of medical care. 

Early in 1926 a conference of fourteen 
people appointed a committee of five* 
to formulate a tentative series of studies 
concerning the economic aspects of medi- 
cal service and to establish an organization 
to carry out these studies. After several 
preliminary meetings the committee of 
five called a conference in Washington, 
May 17, 1927, at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. About sixty people (physicians, 
public health officers, social scientists, 
and representatives of the public) at- 
tended, and the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care was created.*4 For the 
greater part of its (5 year) life, the Com- 
mittee was composed of 48 members who 
were in no wise ‘‘committed to any 
theories or policies regarding the future 
organization of medicine.’’"*® It was their 


32 New Plans for Medical Care, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Chicago, 1936. 

33 Michael M. Davis, then Secretary, Committee 
on Dispensary Development; Walton H. Hamilton, 
then of the University of Chicago; Harry H. Moore, 
then of the Brookings Institute; Winford H. Smith, 
Medical Director, Johns Hopkins Hospital; C. E.- 
A. Winslow, Yale School of Public Health. 

% The operating expenses of research and publica- 
tion totaling some $900,000 were met by grants from: 
The Carnegie Corporation, the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

5 The Five-Year Program of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, Washington, February, 1928. 
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stated intention not to arrive at any 
conclusion until the facts had been 
secured, in the belief that ‘‘systematic 
study [would] throw much light on the 
perplexing problems alluded to, and... 
[the hope] that such study [might] point 
out the way to a more adequate organiza- 
tion of medical services, both curative 
and preventive, in the United States.’’** 

After numerous factfinding studies, in- 
cluding a survey of some 40,000 individ- 
uals in 18 states, the findings of the 
Committee*’ were published. They com- 
prised virtually the definitive work on the 
subject and, in a large measure, served 
as a springboard for the ‘‘medical-eco- 
nomic’’ studies that followed, especially 
the National Health Survey of 1935-1936. 
Shortly after the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care started to function, 
President Hoover organized a Research 
Committee on Social Trends (1929). Ed- 
gar Sydenstricker was assigned to study 
the problems of health and environment. 
During this research period came the 
depression, marking the fourth and present 
phase of the compulsory health insurance 
movement. 


V 


Unlike any other period in our history, 
the present expresses a marked popular 
interest in the problems of social security. 
It is not merely that these problems have 
increased but that they are spread over a 
much wider area. The present Roosevelt 
administration saw a resumption of the 
reform movement that had been aborted 
by the World War. ‘‘It differed from 
the... period of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson only because reform 


36 [bid. 
3728 volumes of findings (University of Chicago 
Press) and some 13 miscellaneous studies were pub- 
lished. The final report was called ‘‘Medical Care 
for the American People."’ 
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measures were enacted before recovery 
had begun, whereas the reform legislation 
of the earlier period was passed after 
recovery had been completed. The coun- 
try was passing through a social read- 
justment as well as a depression. The 
Roosevelt philosophy embraced the idea 
that people must somehow be sus- 
tained .. .’"*8 until they could become 
self-sufficient. More important, however, 
was the idea that what people wanted 
more than economic opportunity was 
economic and social security. To meet 
this end a general social security program 
was instituted comprising many of the 
specific programs that had been urged for 
the previous thirty years. 

In 1932, the final report of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care was 
published.*® It comprised a majority 
report, representing the opinions of 35 
of its 48 members including 17 physicians, 
and two minority reports—one signed by 
8 physicians and 1 layman, and the second 
submitted by 2 members of the dental 
profession. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the Committee led the American Medical 
Association to brand the majority report 
as “*... socialism and communism—in- 
citing to revolution... .’’4° 

It is interesting to observe how the 
recommendations of the final report 
served, for the most part, as the basis 
for the National Health Program. The 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
by and large, favored the following 
essential programs: (1) voluntary health 
insurance on a group practice basis; (2) 
an extension of public health services 


38D. L. Dumond, Roosevelt to Roosevelt, (New York, 
1937). 

%® See footnote 37. In addition there were two 
other individual reports. 

4° Editorial, Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, V. 99, No. 23 (December 3, 1932). 








through governmental and private agen- 
cies; and (3) ‘‘that the costs of medical 
care be placed on a group payment basis, 
through the use of insurance, ... tax- 
ation, or...both of these methods. 
This is not meant to preclude the con- 
tinuation of medical service provided 
on an individual fee basis for those who 
prefer the present method. Cash benefits, 
i.e. compensation for wage-loss due to 
illness, if and when provided, should be 
separate and distinct from medical serv- 
ices.’’ While the Committee allowed the 
greatest latitude for a medical care 
program, without urging Federal action, 
it stated that ‘‘...if state action is 
necessary, there are forty-eight labora- 
tories,’’' thereby placing fully the re- 
sponsibility on the states. How these 
recommendations and specifically the last 
one compares with the National Health 
Program will be shown later. 

During the past five years a number of 
significant events in the movement for 
health insurance have taken place. Leg- 
islation was repeatedly introduced, despite 
setbacks, in California, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. Abraham Ep- 
stein, long a protagonist of social insur- 
ance, was responsible largely for the 
drafting of a compulsory health insurance 
bill, which is commonly known as the 
‘*Model Bill,’’ by the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security in 1935. This 
organization, through meetings and edu- 
cation, was responsible for keeping alive 
the interest in compulsory health insur- 
ance. The bill prepared ‘‘in cooperation 
with leading authorities, including in- 
terested practitioners’’*? has been intro- 
duced in a score of legislatures.* 


41 See footnote 37. 
“ The Social Security Bill for Health Insurance, 
American Association for Social Security, New York, 


1935- 
43 Te was revised again in 1939. 
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The California Medical Association 
placed itself temporarily on record“ favor- 
ing compulsory statewide health insur- 
ance (1934) and officially sponsored a 
study of the economic aspects of medical 
care.“* The study by the U. S. Public 
Health Service,*® ‘‘a nation-wide canvass 
of sickness in relation to its social and 
economic setting,’’*? covered a larger 
group than had any previous study: 
2,800,000 individuals from 84 cities and 
23 rural areas located in 18 states—a 
representative sample of the total urban 
and a significant group of the rural 
population in the United States, and 
reemphasized strikingly the findings of 
earlier studies. 

The rapid growth of voluntary group 
practice and cooperative health insurance 
plans through the United States increased 
the opposition of the American Medical 
Association. The events relating to this 
opposition received wide publicity and 
ultimately resulted in the indictment of 
the American Medical Association and 
its affiliated bodies in Washington‘** by 
the Department of Justice late in 1938.*° 
More important than the opposition by 
the Association was the growing unrest 
towards the “‘official’’ position, arising 
within the ranks of organized medicine. 
In 1934 the American College of Surgeons, 
in taking a stand of its own concerning 


44P. A. Dodd and E. F. Penrose, Economic Aspects 
of Medical Services (Washington, 1939). 

6 California Medical-Economic Survey: 
1935, California Medical Association, 1937. 

46 Reports of the National Health Survey, as pub- 
lished in 1938 and 1939, can be procured from the 
National Health Institute, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

‘7 Preliminary Reports, National Health Survey. 

‘8 The specific case was the Group Health Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

49R. H. Shryock, ‘‘Freedom and Interference in 
Medicine,"’ Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Socia! Science (Philadelphia, November, 


1938). 
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voluntary hospital insurance, had been 
denounced by the general organization.*° 
The schism between these groups was 
extended further in 1937. These per- 
sistent attacks became intensified through 
the growing interest by the federal gov- 
ernment in the problems of medical care,®! 
and in a way proved a boomerang. Lib- 
eral physicians and laymen becaime out- 
spoken in their opposition to what they 
felt was an untenable stand by the 
American Medical Association. The med- 
ical societies of New Jersey and New 
York in 1937 and 1938 expressed their 
frank disapproval of certain policies of 
the parent organization. The Committee 
of Physicians, now a body of thirty men 
with more than 1000 physicians as sig- 
natories to its policies, signed a statement 
of ‘“‘principles and proposals’’ which 


so"'That A. M. A.—A. C. S. Split,"" Medical 
Economics (July, 1934); see also New England Journal 
of Medicine, V. 218, No. 1 (January 6, 1938). 

51 The Committee on Economic Security, fore- 
runner of the Social Security Board, reporting on the 
question of health, stated: ‘‘As a first measure for 
meeting the very serious problem of sickness in fam- 
ilies with low incomes we recommend a national 
preventive public health program. . .financed by 
state and local governments and administered by 
state and local health departments, the Federal 
government to contribute financial and technical 
aid. . .The second major step we believe to be the 
application of the principles of insurance to this 
problem."’ Although this recommendation was 
specific enough and the work of the Committee in- 
dicated the need for a national health program, the 
Committee stated that they were ‘‘not prepared. . . 
to make recommendations for a system of health 
insurance." Thus with the exception of public 
health provisions, affirmed by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care and reaffirmed in the National 
Health Program, health legislation was not included 
in the Social Security Act that followed. This move 
was made necessary and politically expedient for the 
reason that unemployment, old-age, etc. were the 
pressing issues and, therefore, had to receive first 
preference. Pressure from organized medicine made 
the inclusion of health provisions doubly impossible. 
See: Report to the President of the Committee on Economic 
Security, Washington, 1935. 
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declared that medical care of the people 
is a public concern and advocated several 
general steps, through public (govern- 
mental) action, towards improving the 
general distribution and quality of care. 
Labor, because of the position taken by 
Mr. Gompers some twenty years before, 
was said to have persistently opposed 
compulsory health insurance. In 1935, 
however, after the passage of the Social 
Security Act, the American Federation 
of Labor unanimously urged ‘“‘the enact- 
ment of socially constructive health in- 
surance legislation through Congress and 
the individual States.’’*? A reaffirmation 
of this stand was made by Dexter Masters 
at the National Health Conference, when 
he told the representatives of ,labor to 
‘‘go back to their trade unions and work 
for strong and immediate action to turn 
these [government's] recommendations 
into laws, . . . the representatives of the 
women's clubs and of farm organizations 
and...consumers groups...do_ like- 
wise.''® 

In July 1938, at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities called a National 
Health Conference. About 170 delegates 
and many ‘“‘observers’’ were present by 
invitation, including men and women 
from large organized public groups— 
labor, farming, industry, women's or- 


ganizations, civic bodies, social work, 


public welfare; and from the leading 
professional bodies concerned with fur- 
nishing medical services—physicians, hos- 
pital administrators, nurses, etc. 

Based on a report and statement of 
needs by the Technical Committee on 


% Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, 1935. 

53 Proceedings of the National Health Conference, 
July 18-20, 1938, Washington, D. C. 
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Medical Care, a five point program was 
offered, aimed at promoting (1) better 
understanding of national needs in the 
field of health and medical care; (2) the 
formulation of policies which would 
enable the medical profession, private 
organizations, federal, state, and local 
agencies, and individual citizens, to co- 
operate in efforts to meet these needs. 

The government presented the following 
program: 


I. A. Expansion of the Existing Federal-State Co- 
operative Program Under Title VI (Public Health Work) 
of the Social Security Act. ic. enlarged grants-in-aid 
to the states for the general development of local 
health services and for aid on specific health problems. 

I. B. Expansion of the Existing Federal-State Coopera- 
tive Program for Maternal and Child Welfare Services 
Under Title V. Parts 1 and 2, of the Social Security Act. 
i.e. larger appropriations under Title V of the Social 
Security Act, to aid in the medical care of mothers 
and their new-born infants. 

Il. Federal Grants-in-Aid for the Construction of Needed 
Hospitals and Similar Facilities, and Special Grants on a 
Diminishing Basis Towards Defraying the Operating 
Costs of These New Institutions in the First Three Years 
of Their Existence. 

III. Federal Grants-in-Aid to the States Toward the 
Costs of A Medical Care Program for Recipients of Public 
Assistance and Other Medically Needy Persons. Like 
Recommendation II, this proposal contemplated 
federal grants-in-aid to the states, not federal ad- 
ministration of services. 

IV. Federal Grants-in-Aid to the States Toward the 
Costs of a More General Medical Care Program. 

V. Federal Action Toward the Development of Programs 
of Disability Compensation. 


The Conference proved that large public 
groups, especially labor, agriculture, 
women’s organizations, were united in 
affirming the existence of serious unmet 
medical needs and in favoring private 
and governmental action to deal with 
these. Despite the fact that it was stated 
in advance that no votes would be taken 
on the recommendations and no resolu- 
tions considered, several bodies presented 
programs of action in statements or reso- 
lutions. Representatives of the American 

















Medical Association offered cooperation 
but reaffirmed its position that the amount 
of unmet medical needs had not been established 
and that large-scale action should wait 
upon further studies and upon the organ- 
ized medical profession. A number of 
physicians, on the other hand, expressed 
agreement with the lay groups as to the 
existence of need and the desirability of 
action, and laid stress on the need for 
maintaining high medical standards and 
for educational and organizational meas- 
ures to this end. 

While special programs of voluntary 
health insurance for hospital care and 
general medical service were urged by a 
number of members of the Conference, it 
is significant to note that the govern- 
ment’s program differs from that of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
in that it did not include a recommenda- 
tion on this point, feeling that it ‘‘has 
nowhere shown the possibility of reaching 
more than a small fraction of those who 
need . . . protection.’"** The answer to 
the nation’s health problems was not to 
be found, therefore, in voluntary efforts. 

Considered in the light of this paper, 
Recommendation IV is significantly pat- 
terned after the third recommendation 
(q.v.) of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. While it does not call 
for a Federal compulsory health insurance 
program, it provides that states might 
receive federal aid if they undertake such 
a program, to be financed through taxa- 
tion, insurance, or a combination of both. 
Thus the setting up of a program of public 
medical services and compulsory health 
insurance were not considered ‘‘mutually 
exclusive alternatives. On the contrary, 
each may have substantial advantages for 
particular areas or for particular portions 
of the population to be served.’’*® The 


54 Thid. 
85 Ibid. 
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governmental recommendation leaves the 
entire responsibility of organization and 
administration of the programs to the 
states. 

The National Health Conference showed 
the ‘‘shift from the private search group 
[of previous years] to this forum for the 
expression of opinion, [which] is the 
most significant result of this Conference; 
the expression from the body of our 
citizenship of what they, through their 
contacts with their membership and in 
their personal lives, know or believe to 
be the situation in medical care. Their 
characteristic expression has been a belief 
in the urgency of action. The producers 
of medical care are therefore faced with a 
new situation.’"®* Post-Conference events 
showed how strongly popular expression 
had developed, with the meeting of 
discussion and lecture groups and the 
calling of citizens’ health conferences in 
Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. 
The recognition by the American Medical 
Association of four of the five (exclusive 
of Recommendation IV) National Health 
Program recommendations was another 
significant development. In practical 
terms, the introduction of national legis- 
lation, with one bill®’ patterned closely 
on the Federal-State relationships brought 
out at the Conference, was the third 
significant event. 

The growth of voluntary health and 
hospital insurance plans, continued re- 
search on the problems of medical care, 
extreme popular interest in these problems, 
and governmental action characterize the 
present stage of the health insurance 
movement. Unlike thirty years ago when 
wage loss from disability was considered 


56 Ibid. From a speech by Michael M. Davis. 

57 Senator Wagner's ‘‘National Health Bill." 
Another bill introduced by Senator Capper (also 
in 1939) is essentially the ‘‘Model Bill’ of the 
American Association for Social Security. 
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the most important element in health 
security, what the people of America 
appear to want today is good medical 
care for large groups of the population 
and the protection against high cost. 


VI 


Social movements such as this represent 
reactions on the part of individuals and 
groups to unsatisfactory conditions in 
social life. They develop as an effort 
to bring about harmony. The growing 
awareness on the part of the public that, 
as consumers of medical services, they have 
the privilege, in fact, the right to say 
something about the circumstances under 
which they shall pay for medical care, 
will undoubtedly result in the realization 
of some health program. 

Sociology teaches us that, when cultural 
development tends to harden into institu- 
tions, the needs of a changing society are 
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not met. We have seen the tendency of 
those in authority to support institutions 
even when they have become inflexible 
and fossilized. If any part of the individ- 
ual philosophy of medical service is to 
survive, the entire system of medical care 
must be recast to meet the needs and 
demands of society as a whole. 

The various stages in the drive for 
health security show that reformist mo- 
tives initiated the movement. In its 
second stage, while the analysis of the 
problems predominated, the premature 
legislative efforts almost brought the 
movement to a precipitous collapse. De- 
velopment of voluntary health insurance 
plans as an alternative, as well as the 
results of factfinding surveys, marked 
the third stage and paved the way for 
action. The stage is now set to sec 
whether America is really ready to take 
this ‘‘next great step in social legislation.”’ 


(Concluded from page 89) 


family line? Is there any insanity or tuberculosis? Is she chaste? Is there any serious criminal 
history in her family? Is the girl humble and obedient? Does she know how to bring up children? 
Will she know how to serve and obey her husband? Will she be pleasantly subject to her mother- 
in-law? Let it be remembered that the go-between is held strictly responsible for the success or 
failure of the union. The size and nature of the honorarium paid him by his employers depends not 
infrequently upon the degree of success that is attained. But what is success? The birth of children, 
of course,—sons by allfmeans, but rather than no children, daughters also. It is always the supreme 
duty of the oldest son to become the head of the family. If there is no son but daughters only, the 
oldest daughter provides a head of the family by having her family legally adopt a son from some 
other family that has sons to spare. This adopted son will become the husband of the daughter and 
will, of course, take the family-name of his wife; and the children that are born to the union will 
bear the mother’s name. Thus the ancestors of this family will have satisfactory worshippers 
though they were secured somewhat indirectly; but it would seem that the shades are obliged to 
wink at such slight irregularities as these. 

If no children at all are born to a union, the bride's position is totally miserable, and frequently 
her husband's family returns her to her own family without the benefit of the court. It still is 
immensely easier in | oe for the husband to secure a divorce than for the wife to do so. 

But let the reader not suppose that these ancient mores, though still so strong, are upaffected by 
the materialistic onslaughts of the present day. The industrial revolution which is now in full 
swing in Japan is making sad havoc of many of the things that formerly were considered sacred and 
eternal. ¢ very prea form, size, and solidarity of the family are all undergoing revolutionary 
pop _— New Institutions are perforce in the making,—not only in Japan Sse throughout 

¢ world. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds:(1) original discussion, suggestion plans, programs, ©) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, — programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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THE OUTSIDE EMPLOYER IN THE SOUTHERN 
INDUSTRIAL PATTERN 


HARRIET L. HERRING 
University of North Carolina 


HE industrial development of the 

South is still regarded as new. 

Compared with some regions of 
the United States it is, though a few 
communities have been accommodating 
themselves to industry for nearly a cen- 
tury; many have been doing so for half 
that long, while a few are just feeling the 
impact of an industrial development. 

The process in the formation of atti- 
tudes in the South toward manufacturing 
is older even than these older and other 
newer industries. Waves of interest in 
manufacturing and efforts to encourage 
it in nullification days, in the agricultural 
depression of the 1840's and after the 
Civil War, roused discussion that con- 
tributed to the creation of the industrial 
pattern of the South. 

During each of these periods of dis- 
cussion the economic and social phases 
of manufacturing were set forth, each 
time with increasing vigor and thorough- 
ness. I have had occasion to examine 
newspapers, speeches, pamphlets, special 
bulletins, and reports of these various 
periods and I find that every argument 
for, and every idealization of industry 
that broke out in such a rash of adver- 
tizing—formal and informal—in the South 


during the post World War period had 
been voiced before 1850 and a thousand 
times after that date. If you tell people 
for seventy-five years that mills and 
factories will create thriving happy towns, 
build schools and churches, uplift the poor 
white trash—or give opportunity to the 
purest Anglo-Saxons, whichever you pre- 
fer—they will begin to see in the partial 
fulfillment of these dreams a justification 
for the oratorical flights. The need was 
so great and the accomplishment so wel- 
come that no one can blame the South for 
growing into an attitude of vigorous 
approbation of the entrepreneurs and 
their profitable, philanthropic, and social- 
izing methods. 

These methods and the community 
pattern they created were the product of 
several lines of tradition combined with 
local conditions. Textiles, which was 
the first factory industry to develop in 
the South, received part of its tradition 
from England and New England. Hous- 
ing and village communities, Sunday 
schools and night classes, commissaries, 
sanitary regulations, child labor, work- 
ing mothers, employment of whole fami- 
lies, physical and social isolation—these 
were the direct inheritances' from the older 
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areas. The slave plantation economy 
had accustomed the South and its pro- 
spective mill managers to a system which 
combined paternalistic responsibility with 
profitable control. The social attitude 
toward the classes from which the opera- 
tives were chiefly drawn made the isola- 
tion seem desirable, the controls necessary 
and any sort of profitable employment 
socially good. 

So neatly did the system fit the South 
that, even when mills ceased to be built 
at isolated waterfalls and were estab- 
lished beside towns in order to be near 
railroads, the pattern persisted. It found 
its full fruition in the textile industry, 
though most of the attitudes, if not the 
physical equipment, permeated the rela- 
tions of other industries with the public 
and with their employees. 

So strong did the pattern become that 
the occasional outside management com- 
ing to the South adopted it more or less 
as a matter of course. There were a good 
many of these just before and after 1900, 
and again after the World War. All, 
whether arriving early or late, whether 
building a new plant and community, or 
fitting themselves into the shells of an 
old one they had purchased, accepted the 
established tradition in general and many 
of its specific manifestations. 

For example, there is the matter of 
housing. Textile companies coming to 
the South took for granted that they 
must house the majority of their em- 
ployees as all cotton mills in the South 
did. They may have been convinced 
that it was necessary and desirable— 
that the securing of a steady, experienced 
working force and the controls which a 
company village insured more than made 
up for the responsibilities and the invest- 
ment of the capital. Many, like Johnson 
and Johnson, Beacon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Boger and Crawford, went 
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southern mills in 
building landscaped villages, more sub- 
stantial houses with more modern con- 
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veniences than were common. Companies 
acquiring old mills and older villages 
sometimes improved them greatly, as the 
Kendall Company, or at least continued 
them along much the same lines, as B. B. 
and R. Knight and Manville-Jenckes. 
The operation of these housing projects 
carried along with it the usual village 
set-up and welfare work. The range and 
variety in these activities varies among 
outside owned mills, but no imoie than 
among native ones. 

The rayon industry, though not strictly 
in the cotton mill tradition, adopted 
much of the pattern at Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, Old Hickory, Tennessee, and Enka, 
North Carolina. Even industries unre- 
lated to the textile tradition accepted 
many of its features. The United States 
Steel Company purchased mills and mines 
in Alabama in 1907, and continued to 
house employees, run commissaries, issue 
script just as the original company had 
done. In addition it has carried on 
some typically southern company activi- 
ties such as encouraging gardens by 
supplying land, seeds, work animals and 
offering prizes for the best garden. The 
Aluminium Company of America built 
a new town at Badin, North Carolina, 
and likewise adopted the regular pattern 
of housing and village set-up, along with 
that characteristically southern custom 
of placing the whites and Negroes in 
separate villages. 

All this is true not only in the main 
outlines but in many details. For exam- 
ple, one northern manager, whose south- 
ern home at his mill in North Carolina 
is surrounded by gardens, had made a 
point of giving seeds, plants, and cuttings 
to his villagers. These aids and his 
example have made it one of the pleasant- 
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est looking villages in the State. Evena 
man like Henry P. Kendall, a Taylor 
Society Scientific Management man, who 
took over old mills and reconditioned 
them to a high point of efficiency, adopted 
the custom of the country by accepting 
and improving his villages, his local 
manager fostering recreation and com- 
munity programs and helping to build 
churches, all just as the native southern 
owners have done. 

Outside owners also adopt most of the 
attitudes held by the natives. For along 
with all these outer trappings there is 
much the same paternalistic spirit of 
taking care of the people, of responsibility 
and its accompanying controls in policies 
of operation. For example, plants in the 
South when short of work have generally 
reduced output, not by lopping off a fourth 
or a half of the working force at one fell 
swoop, but by reducing the days of 
operation. This is a natural policy when 
a working force is gathered around the 
mill with no other probable or even 
possible employment as might be assumed 
in a city industrial area. Outside owners 
have adopted this policy. 

A striking adoption of southern custom 
is the attitude toward unions and union- 
ization. Of course most of them brought 
opposition with them; in some cases it 
was part of the reason for coming South. 
But the manifestations are distinctly in 
the native southern fashion: putting 
organizers out of company villages, pre- 
vention of meetings on company property, 
and eviction from company houses for 
union activity. The reverse of the coin 
is also true. So far as I have ever learned, 
no outside company has been accused of 
bringing the typically northern labor 
tactics of a detective agency. The only 
two cases I have heard of—one in Georgia 
which seems pretty well authenticated, 
and one in North Carolina where it was 
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vigorously charged by labor—were native 
southern managements of several genera- 
tions’ standing. Of course plants in the 
South did not greatly need such a measure 
since there has been, at least until recent 
years, little union activity and labor 
trouble. With the exclusively local labor 
supply outsiders are so conspicuous that 
the importation of employees of detective 
agencies as strike breakers or even as 
labor spies is rather impractical. There 
have been in the recent years of union 
activity charges by labor of companies 
employing local or at least southern 
workers as spies and stool pigeons, but 
these charges are made against locally 
and outside owned plants alike. 

Perhaps an even more striking evidence 
of the adoption of local ways has been 
the practice of employing southern super- 
intendents and supervisors by outside 
owners. In the early days of mills the 
dearth of technical skill caused some mill 
owners to employ a superintendent, a 
dyer, or some other skilled textile man 
from New England or England, but there 
was even then some comment on the fact 
that these ‘‘foreigners’’ did not know how 
to manage southern labor. The practice 
declined relatively as the industry grew 
and skill developed. Outside companies 
coming to the South have usually sent, 
and still send, a manager who is financial 
man or liaison officer between the parent 
company and the new branch, or is in 
charge of distribution of goods. Most 
superintendents and practically all fore- 
men, however, are native southern men. 
This custom was at once an evidence of 
the adoption of the southern pattern and 
a means by which many of the details 
of the pattern were put into practice. 

It is not within the compass of this 
paper to argue the old and yet perennially 
new point of the desirability or the evils 
of the paternalistic activities, attitudes 
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and controls of outside and native man- 
agements alike. The thesis for the mo- 
ment is the fact that the outside owners 
are strikingly like the native in general 
and even in detail. The widely scattered 
examples of each phase of this general 
thesis have been presented to show that 
the practice is common throughout the 
South and that the one company and 
community to be described is by no means 
a deviation from the norm. 

The community is really a composite, 
being made up of the three towns of Leaks- 
ville, Spray and Draper. They are located 
in Rockingham County, North Carolina, 
near the Virginia line, some twenty 
miles from Danville, Virginia, in the 
western part of the Piedmont. When 
Colonel William Byrd was surveying the 
dividing line between North Carolina 
and Virginia in 1728 he named the beauti- 
ful fertile valleys in that neighborhood 
the Land of Eden. Nearly a century 
later interest in water transportation 
resulted in a boom, in 1818, to build a 
town at the confluence of the Smith and 
Dan Rivers. The town of Leaksville 
was laid out on the bluffs above their 
junction at the head of bateau navigation 
of the Dan River. Lots on the water 
front sold for as high as $1,000 and $2,000. 
But the hopes did not materialize and 
Leaksville, the boom town, settled down 
as a quiet, slowly growing hamlet. It 
was not even incorporated until 1874, for 
generations before and after a sleepy 
southern country town with its little 
business and professional group gradually 
growing up and taking its place as ‘‘so- 
ciety’’ and the part of the community 
that counted. 

At the rapids above Leaksville a grist 
mill had been built before the Leaksville 
boom. By 1838 John Motley Morehead 
had added a saw mill, a store, and a cotton 
mill with tenements for workers. For 
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the next half century this community, 
called Spray, grew beside Leaksville. It 
was described with approbation in the 
public prints of a wide region as an 
example of what industry would do for 
the South and its people. Another mill 
or two was added by Morehead’s sons 
and associates and more people came in 
from the vicinity to man them. 

By the 1890's mill building had become 
the fashion in the South. The Morehead 
properties were now in the hands of the 
gtanddaughter of the founder and her 
husband, B. F. Mebane, a born promoter 
and supersalesman. Every few years he 
built a new mill until there were nine or 
ten in Spray, and started a new town 
called Draper with two mills and its 
accompanying complement of houses some 
four or five miles down the railroad 
toward Danville. 

Southern mills of the day were notori- 
ously short of working capital, a defi- 
ciency which delivered them into the 
hands of the commission and wholesale 
houses from whom they received advances 
with which to manufacture the goods 
sold to and through those agents. Me- 
bane, with his mill building activities, 
was unusually dependent upon them, 
while his ability as a promoter and a 
salesman made it easy for him to secure 
these loans and advances. One of his 
largest creditors was Marshall Field and 
Company of Chicago, who, as one of 
Mebane’s friends put it, let him have 
large sums at nice fat rates of interest 
against goods that he was to deliver. 
During the tight times of the panic of 
1907 his difficulties mounted and one 
after another of the mills he built—all 
operating as individual units—were put 
up at auction. Marshall Field purchased 
them to protect its loans and by 1910 was 
in the manufacturing business in North 
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Carolina with eight mills making a 
variety of products at Spray and Draper. 

Marshall Field sent only one man to 
Spray, Mr. E. D. Pitcher, who had already 
seen some twenty years service with the 
Company in Chicago. He came as treas- 
urer and financial head of the subsidiary 
company operating the eight plants. For 
the rest the Company took over Mebane’s 
organization, workers, foremen, super- 
intendents, technical men and_ all. 
Changes which it made were so gradual 
that the sense of continuity was unbroken. 
This is conclusively proved by the atti- 
tude of the employees toward their 
service records. In 1919 when the Per- 
sonnel Department was inaugurated and 
all the then employees were interviewed 
for the records, long service workers 
responded to the question ‘‘When first 
employed by the Company’’ with such 
remarks as ‘‘Why, I helped build Nan- 
tucket Mill,’’ or ‘‘I ran the first set of 
looms in Lily Mill,’’ and many gave dates 
well before Marshall Field bought the 
mills and formed the company to operate 
them. The company itself has recog- 
nized its tie with the past of its units: 
during the depression one of the plants 
was shut down and the workers were 
given a dismissal wage based partly on 
wage rate and partly on length of service, 
the latter including total service extending 
back into the days of Mebane’s owner- 
ship. When the recent, much publicized 
reorganization of the entire Marshall 
Field and Company and its subsidiaries 
was being made, some of the longest 
service men were retired on pensions, and 
the extra years that gave them longer 
service than their fellows had been before 
Marshall Field bought the mills. 

All this does not mean that over a 
period of time there was not considerable 
change both in policy and in activities. 
It only means that when the outside 
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ownership took charge it made a mini- 
mum of changes at once. Many of those 
which were gradually made were of the 
kind going on in other southern plants, 
so that the new owners were simply 
keeping, as well as starting, in the local 
pattern. 

One of these developments was the 
growth of welfare work. Before 1910 
few companies in the South had much in 
the way of a definite welfare program, 
though many, by the personal attention 
of the owner to his small village, did a 
number of the things which were later 
more systematically carried on by regu- 
larly constituted departments. Mr. 
Mebane was not one of these. Housing 
was his only important extramill activ- 
ity. As one worker of that day said, 
‘‘We sort of looked after each other,’’ 
passing the hat among the fellow workers 
for the sick and needy. 

Around 1910 plants in the South began 
to do more to aid schools, promote 
health and provide recreation facilities. 
The new company joined in this trend, 
gradually adding more and more facilities 
until it has become one of the leaders in 
its area in welfare activities. As the 
plants were enlarged and more houses 
were necessary, the company joined in 
the procession toward better housing, 
including in the 1920's a sizeable develop- 
ment in the currently approved manner— 
varied bungalows pleasantly located on 
streets winding about the rolling land. 

A few years before Marshall Field ac- 
quired the majority of the mills in Spray 
the various companies in the community 
formed the Spray Civic Association, a 
corporation through which many of the 
welfare activities are carried on and paid 
for by the cooperating companies on a 
pro rata basis. Like most southern mill 
towns, the towns of Spray and Draper are 
unincorporated and some of the Associa- 
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tion’s functions are those carried on by 
town governments, though taxing and 
courts are under county government. 
The Association is empowered ‘‘to employ 
deputy sheriffs to act as police at Spray 
under the provisions of existing laws.”’ 
Marshall Field accepted this machinery 
and the community of Spray has operated 
under it ever since. 

Just after the World War the company 
built two new mills on the edge of Leaks- 
ville opposite from Spray. Concerning 
this development the feelings of the 
people of Leaksville were decidedly mixed. 
They were proud of the growth it had 
evidenced, glad of the extra business 
and of the new positions in the office and 
management which it created. But hav- 
ing mills in the front yard as well as the 
back was not so good. 

So, briefly, the background of the 
making of the community. And now 
equally briefly a cross section view of its 
present as relates to its industry and the 
part of the industry in the community. 

The three towns have a population of 
around 14,000. There are twelve plants 
employing a total of 5,650 workers. 
Eight of the largest of these employing 
nearly 5,000 people belong to Marshall 
Field. These plants make and finish a 
wide variety of cotton, wool, and silk 
fabrics, including rugs. Most of the 
plants operate on two shifts of forty hours 
and a five day week, according to the 
voluntary agreement made by the textile 
industry following the collapse of N. R. A. 
The company owns 1,263 houses and se- 
cures slightly less than two workers per 
house, about the average for the South. 
It houses 51 percent of the employees, a 
considerably smaller proportion than in 
many mills. Nearly 12 percent are home 
owners, and they house about an equal 
number as roomers or boarders, making 
another fourth of the employees. The 
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remaining fourth is divided roughly 
equally between renters from private 
landlords and boarders in their homes. 
Of the 49 percent not housed in company 
houses somewhat over a fourth live in the 
country and drive in to work. 

The workers in these mills have always 
been chiefly from the immediate locality 
or from the counties to the west and north 
extending to the foothills and mountains. 
As time has passed and a new generation 
has grown up, more and more are from 
the three towns themselves. According 
to a tabulation made by the writer from 
the personnel records in September 1937 
nearly 23 percent gave Leaksville, Spray 
or Draper as their birthplace. Over 18 
percent gave Rockingham County, a part 
of whom may have been born in one of 
the towns. Thus 41 percent were from 
a single county; 38 percent more were 
from counties touching on Rockingham. 
If we omit the southern and eastern 
counties which are either chiefly agri- 
cultural or have considerable industry, 
and take Rockingham and the six counties 
to the north and west we account for 81 
percent of the workers. This is probably 
a somewhat higher proportion of purely 
local workers than in most southern 
mills, and is to be accounted for by the 
surplus agricultural labor and the fact 
that the mills are located at the extreme 
northern end of the southern textile area. 
Only 217 were from states other than 
North Carolina and Virginia and only 
four were foreign born—all English. 
Among the younger workers this concen- 
tration in the immediate locality is even 
more noticeable. 

Ages were available for 4,921 of the 
4,961 employees. Of these 147, 2.9 per- 
cent, were under 18 years of age. The 
company employs no one under 16. The 
average age is slightly over 31 years, with 
67.6 percent under 35, and 4 percent over 
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55. Of the 194 over 55 years, 80 were 
60 years old or over and 12 were 70 years 
old or over. The plants vary greatly in 
age groupings of the workers. In the 
finishing plant, for example, only 58 per- 
cent were under 35, while in the rug mill 
76 percent, and in the silk mill, 79.7 
percent were under 35. These latter 
were processes recently introduced in the 
locality, required different and somewhat 
higher skill, and so offered opportunity 
for better wages as well as being the 
chief departments taking on workers 
during the depression. It was natural, 
therefore, both from the point of view of 
the company and of the workers that the 
jobs should be filled largely by younger 
people. In addition there was a certain 
prestige in these new jobs which made 
them popular with young people of the 
towns. 

In the textile industry of the world, 
women make up 52 percent of the workers; 
in the United States they constitute 41.6 
percent. In the three towns of this 
community 38.9 percent are women. A 
large number of the women are married, 
but no exact statistics on this point are 
available. Regarding education, there 
are some 250, or 5 percent, who cannot 
read and write, most of them among the 
older workers. In 1922 about 10 percent 
of the workers had been in high school; 
in 1932 the number had grown to 19 per- 
cent, and though not counted recently, 
it is believed to be considerably higher 
now. Wages average between $16.00 
and $17.00 a week for all employees, with 
spinners averaging $15.00 and weavers 
over $20.00. 

In the field of labor relations the pic- 
ture up to the present has been typically 
southern, though as will be seen, the 
policy has in some respects been more 
intelligent than in many southern mills. 
Although the company as a whole is 
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larger than average, the individual plants, 
each with its own superintendent and 
manager, are not larger than the average 
in the South. They are small enough for 
many of the workers to know the head 
men personally. In fact, personal ac- 
quaintance is probably more common 
than usual because most of the managers 
and superintendents have always been 
long service men coming up through the 
ranks, and have lived in the community 
most of their lives. Many of the 
workers are also long service employees. 
Therefore, the lines of contact and acces- 
sibility for requests and grievances have 
been perhaps a little more direct and real 
than in the average southern mill. At 
any rate the practice of going to the 
superintendent or manager with all sorts 
of problems is fairly common. Labor 
turnover for the group of mills was around 
28 percent in 1937, up from 20 to 24 per- 
cent during the depths of the depression. 
These figures are about the same as for 
the group of mills whose turnover is 
followed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. In some of the plants it is much 
less than the average for the company 
and is probably down to an irreducible 
minimum. 

In the quarter century of Marshall Field 
ownership there have been probably half 
a dozen little unorganized walkouts of 
groups of workers in single departments. 
These have been adjusted with a mini- 
mum of delay—a few hours or, the 
longest the writer knows of, lasting a few 
days for part of the disaffected group. 
Just after the World War textile organiza- 
tion reached a new high in the South, 
but the center was around Charlotte, a 
hundred and fifty miles away. It reached 
this community in the form of a chartered 
local, but there were no demands and no 
recognition. This area was not affected 
by the textile strike of 1921. The organ- 
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izing campaign of the late 1920's also 
centered farther South and culminated in 
the bloody strikes of Gastonia and 
Marion. During 1930 union activity in 
Danville resulted in the organization of 
the great Dan River Mills and in a long 
strike. At that time organizers came 
to the three towns, secured considerable 
following at Draper, and set up a local 
there. Whether it would have resulted 
in definite demands is uncertain since 
the activity collapsed with the failure 
of the strike in Danville. There were 
rumors among the workers charging that 
some persons who were later laid off or 
discharged, ostensibly for other reasons, 
were really dismissed because of union 
activity. There were, however, none of 
the more seriously repressive measures 
commonly charged, such as arrest of 
organizers by company paid police and 
the prohibition of union meetings on 
company property which, for Draper, 
would have meant the entire village. 

In the whirlwind campaign of 1934 
culminating in the great textile strike in 
September with its accompaniment of 
flying squadrons, national guards and 
some bloodshed, there was no walkout 
in the plants of this community. Indeed 
the workers showed less interest in this 
than in the earlier waves of organization. 
Nor was this community visited by flying 
squadrons shutting down plants, though 
there was talk that it would be. The 
management was watchfully waiting but 
there were no machine guns commanding 
streets leading to the mills as there were 
in some plants operated by southern 
owners. 

The response of the textile workers in 
the South to organization since 1929 
represents, in the main, the protest 
against the ‘“‘stretch out,’’ the applica- 
tion of scientific management principles 
to the redivision of duties and the realign- 





ment of jobs according to time studies. 
The Marshall Field mills were gradually 
introducing these changes just as other 
mills in the South were. There was 
some dissatisfaction, some complaints 
that the jobs were ‘‘tougher’’ and ‘‘run 
you to death,’’ and some fear of demotion 
to the unskilled part of the newly divided 
jobs. That these feelings never became 
general among the workers or reached a 
very high pitched seems evident from the 
fact that these three successive waves of 
strikes did not touch this company. 
Several factors contributed to this. One 
was undoubtedly the local nature of the 
labor supply. The wage scale was an- 
other. Wages in the three large groups 
of mills which form the northern point 
of the southern textile area, Dan River, 
Marshall Field, and the Cone Mills at 
Greensboro, have long been above the 
average for the southern industry as a 
whole. A third was the fact that the 
changes in job alignment were accompa- 
nied by the better ordering of machinery 
and materials which true scientific man- 
agement contemplates. A fourth was 
the fact that they were made very gradu- 
ally and with at least a reasonable amount 
of educating the employees to an under- 
standing of the economic forces that were 
compelling textiles in general and their 
own mills in particular to introduce 
modern management methods in an in- 
dustry that had lagged far behind the 
other great modern industries in this 
respect. 

It was noted above that this description 
of labor relation policies and experiences 
applied ‘‘up to the present.’” Two new 
factors have recently entered the situation 
which may make a difference in the 
future. In the reorganization of the 
whole of the Marshall Field group of 
interests which took place during the 
Middle 1930's, the local manufacturing 
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subsidiary, the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company, was abolished, 
and the mills in North Carolina along 
with plants in other parts of the country 
are now known as Marshall Field and 
Company, Manufacturing Division. 

The other factor appeared even more 
recently. | Organizers formerly concen- 
trated their efforts at sore spots in an 
industry, especially if the workers there 
had given any evidence of active dis- 
content and hence of their susceptibility 
to organization. Since the rise of the 
C. I. O. with its spectacular triumphs in 
contests with some of the most famous 
companies of America, labor tactics have 
undergone something of a change. The 
leaders have learned to appreciate the 
publicity value of nationally known 
names, and Marshall Field is better known 
than Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
Co. The aims and activities of labor are 
sure of much advertisement during a 
contest whatever the outcome. If a 
great company wins over the union that 
is more proof of the power of big business; 
if the union wins it gains prestige before a 
wide public and even more among other 
companies in the same field, often re- 
sulting in capitulation by the lesser 
firms. Thus such a company feels con- 
siderable responsibility to its group as 
well as to its own labor policy. Southern 
textile managers believe that the pro- 
tective laws and, in the case of this 
company the long established policy of 
providing good working conditions and 
paying as high wages as the competitive 
state of the industry will allow, secure 
for the employees quite as much as the 
union could. Union leaders in former 
efforts in the South, and more recently the 
C. I. O. leaders outside the South, have 
by no means established sufficient reputa- 
tion for unselfish singleness of purpose 
and for responsibility to be reassuring 
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to employers with long-standing opposi- 
tion to unionism. Southern textile man- 
agers also believe in the fundamental 
reasonableness of southern workers and 
their ability to understand the pros and 
cons of the situation if it is fully explained 
to them. But they have to remember 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
interprets such educational work by 
employers as company and anti-union 
propaganda. The union has been ac- 
tively organizing the workers at Leaks- 
ville, Spray, and Draper. In elections 
called by the National Labor Relations 
Board in some of the plants during the 
early part of 1938 the C. I. O. won by 
majorities ranging from 52 percent to 66 
percent. The new depression in textiles, 
however, with short time and layoffs, 
discouraged too much militancy in follow- 
ing up this victory for some months. 
When mills became more active in the fall 
of 1938 the union began efforts to function 
as the bargaining agency. The situation 
has elements which may lead to con- 
siderable change. 

In addition to its purely economic 
importance as the employer of some 
5,000 workers, Marshall Field and Com- 
pany occupies a position of consequence 
in the community in other respects. The 
most obvious, of course, is its systematized 
welfare work. The sort of activities 
which southern cotton mills carry on 
among their workers is so familiar that 
brief reference to them is sufficient to 
show how they conform to the southern 
pattern. 

The recreation program centers in a 
Y. M. C. A. which has four branches, one 
each in Leaksville and Draper and two 
in Spray to accommodate a sprawling 
town. Basketball, baseball, golf, bowl- 
ing, gymnastics and swimming, movies, 
bands, libraries, clubs, and boy scout 
troups, ate among the activities. The 
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company has for many years employed 
visiting nurses to give group instruction 
in care of the sick and to aid in the home 
when necessary. A Mutual Aid Society, 
with membership and weekly contribu- 
tions optional, provides hospitalization 
for the whole family. The company 
provides the local fourth of the funds for 
vocational classes under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, and such classes on technical mill 
subjects have been popular since 1919. 
There are frequently classes for illiterates 
and continuation school classes for the 
more advanced students. In the fall of 
1937 the company started a textile school 
in which local boys and girls who desire 
it are taught designing, pattern cutting 
and setting and the operation of several 
machines. Two years ago a credit union 
bank was established to serve as a deposi- 
tory for savings and to enable workers 
to secure small loans without resort to 
loan sharks. With company backing 
several cooperative groups have recently 
been formed to encourage home building 
and home ownership, and over a hundred 
houses have been erected under those 
plans. There are other miscellaneous 
activities too numerous to list. 

All such activities are, of course, carried 
on by a staff employed for the purpose 
but under the supervision of the managers 
and this work has always had their close 
personal and informal interest. As is the 
case in all other southern industrial 
centers their positions in the company 
make them important citizens of the com- 
munity. They have always taken an 
active interest in general community 
affairs. Mr. Pitcher, the treasurer, the 
one referred to as the only man sent by 
Marshall Field, has always been an in- 
formal leader to whom groups and 
movements have turned for encourage- 
ment and contributions. L. W. Clark, 
a New Englander, who came to the mills 
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as a designer under Mebane and rose to be 
a general manager, was regarded as a 
Marshall Field man because most people 
had forgotten that he had been there in a 
minor position before the plants changed 
hands. He was for 20 years superintendent 
of a Sunday School and taught a Sunday 
School class and was for years chairman 
of the local school board. Other plant 
managers, mostly local men and all 
southern, have taken active part in the 
churches, schools, and other community 
affairs. This is true also for most of the 
superintendents and other key men. In 
all this the conformity with the southern 
pattern is complete. In the recent re- 
organization the head of the local man- 
agement has brought in a dozen or more 
men from wherever he could find them for 
technical jobs for which there were no 
local men available. These newcomers 
from New England, New York, Chicago, 
and other places are already taking an 
active part in church and in other affairs 
and making places for themselves in the 
community. 

The former owner, Mr. Mebane, was 
active in politics, and as owner of other 
local mills continued this interest until 
his death a few years ago, but the man- 
agers of Marshall Field have never shown 
more interest than the average civic 
minded citizen. In the South mill own- 
ers used to be accused of ‘‘voting’’ their 
employees and one still hears this charge 
occasionally. I have heard in this com- 
munity casual remarks to the effect that 
“if the company wants so and so they 
can have the employees vote for it.”’ 
Undoubtedly the power to influence the 
voting of employees exists but I have 
never heard of a specific instance in which 
any official of the company was accused 
of bringing pressure to bear, urging or 
even as an employer requesting them to 
vote for a measure or a candidate. On 
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the other hand, I remember one instance 
in which something of the reverse hap- 
pened. In the early 1920's the local 
school board, headed by L. W. Clark, 
general manager of the mills, called an 
election on the issuance of bonds for 
much needed school buildings. Mr. Clark 
campaigned valiantly, speaking for it 
all over the community. Despite his 
prestige as representative of the largest 
employer and largest taxpayer in the 
community, local real estate owners were 
able to rally enough of their friends to 
defeat the issue. 

The question naturally arises does the 
community regard Marshall Field as a 
giant that owns most of the place and 
wants to run it all. It could hardly be a 
community of some 14,000 humans with- 
out some of them at some time voicing 
such asentiment. I have heard indirectly 
that an occasional opponent of some 
specific thing the company was doing has 
said this, but I lived in the community 
for three and a half years, and as head of 
the personnel department, was in contact 
with hundreds—I almost said thousands— 
of people of every station in life, and I 
never heard it said. I have heard fairly 
frequently the opposite of this sentiment, 
namely, ‘‘Marshall Field is a big concern 
with plenty of money—let them do such 
and such a thing.’’ The fact that Spray 
and Draper are unincorporated makes 
this a natural variant of the American 
slogan of ‘‘let George do it." 

In general the community is proud of 
its great company, its progressiveness, 
its good business methods that keep it 
going and growing—just as proud and 
as friendly as if it were a local concern. 
In fact I think they are a bit proud of this 
relation with a great nationally and inter- 
nationally known company. When the 
local mills were legally Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills Company most people 
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referred to it locally as ‘‘Marshall Field’’ 
for short, and when the employees of 
the company from high to low were away 
from home they invariably identified 
themselves with Marshall Field rather 
than the less known local company. The 
fortunes of most of the people in the 
three towns making up this composite 
community are directly or indirectly tied 
up with it. It furnishes employment 
not only for the 5,000 who man the 
machines but for many others in offices, 
clerical and minor executive positions. 
The merchant, the garage man, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, the real 
estate owner, the lumberman, the car- 
penter all have a demand for their goods 
and services because its army of employees 
have for the most part steady work at 
fairly good wages. 

This does not mean that the three com- 
munities do not have very decided opin- 
ions and attitudes toward each other. 
As I suggested in the historical sketch of 
the town, Leaksville always felt superior 
to the cotton mill town of Spray even 
though the latter was growing far faster, 
even though many members of the su- 
perior feeling families went to Spray 
daily to work in its mill offices. The 
invisible line held for nearly every one, 
and though the head executives lived in 
Spray they lived very close to that in- 
visible line. 

For a long time Spray accepted its 
inferior position. Its citizens returning 
from Danville on the little branch rail- 
road would buy a ticket to Leaksville a 
mile or two farther on rather than admit 
even to a station agent that they lived 
in Spray. With better housing, better 
schools, and higher wages during the last 
decade or so there is not as much differ- 
ence now as there used to be and Spray is 
getting over its inferiority complex. 

Besides, Spray has Draper to look down 
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upon and Draper is a rather typical 
company mill town—few home owners, 
few tradesmen and office workers, few 
who do not swarm into the mill when the 
whistle blows. Its population has been 
less settled and permanent, as its processes 
are more like those in other cotton mills 
and floaters could come and go with great 
ease when jobs were more plentiful. 

The part of the community that was 
for a long time relegated to the limbo by 
both Spray and Leaksville was New 
Leaksville. Flanking Leaksville on its 
free side, it was for some years a mill 
village apart from even if touching the 
town. It had its own school and church, 
recreation center and movies. About 
twelve years ago a new school was built 
in a beautiful grove between the old and 
new town and, horror of horrors, the re- 
districting resulted in many Leaksville 
children being assigned to it. The ire 
of the parents at having to send their 
children to school with mill children was 
a measure of the social distance. But the 
school was new and better than their old 
one and they soon learned that New 
Leaksville had a grand swimming pool 


at its “‘Y.’’ Presently the rug mill 
began to grow by leaps and bounds and 
needed, at very nice wages, the deft hands 
and keen eyes of young women to set 
elaborate patterns—at designing if you 
will—nice respectable work not like a 
cotton mill at ali. And so gradually 
New Leaksville is becoming a part of the 
community, too. 

And though they have their minor 
jealousies they also have considerable 
community solidarity. They have a sin- 
gle township school system, a tri-city 
baseball team, a tri-city newspaper, and 
they took from William Byrd the name 
for their valley—the Land of Eden. 
Most of all they are bound together by 
the strongest bond of all, their economic 
interest in the mills that furnish them a 
livelihood. This outside company is not 
only the motive power of the community 
but has made itself so much a part of the 
community, so much like other commu- 
nities in which some of the workers have 
lived that, except for the little pardonable 
vanity of working for a world known 
firm, they never think of it as really an 
outside company at all. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


W. BROOKE GRAVES 
Temple University 


Puszic Oprnton. By William Albig. New York: is forthcoming, of which the two titles 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 486 PP- Jisted here are the first to appear. One 
"ee nw a Democracy. By Charles w. i8 written by a Mid-Western sociologist, 
Smith. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. the other by a political scientist from the 
598 pp. $3.00. South. In general, Professor Albig seems 
After more than a decade of intensive to have produced much the more substan- 
study of public opinion, a group of texts tial work. Both books, however, are 
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well written and readable, and attrac- 
tively printed; on these two points, the 
Smith volume seems somewhat preferable. 
Both have divided their material into 
approximately the same number of chap- 
ters, there being twenty-three in Albig, 
twenty-four in Smith. Both authors 
have used documentation with modera- 
tion; have presented at the ends of their 
respective volumes, classified lists of 
selected references; and have included 
suitable indices. The Albig reference 
lists are much more adequate. 

Published with titles so similar, it is a 
curious commentary upon the general 
lack of agreement on the outlines of the 
subject that the two books, although 
written from quite different points of 
view, should nevertheless overlap so 
little. The Albig volume is concerned 
with the nature of public opinion, its 
formation and control (three chapters), 
with the principal media of communica- 
tion (seven chapters), and with propa- 
ganda and pressure groups (three 
chapters). Smith, on the other hand, 
concerns himself chiefly with govern- 
ment and public opinion,—with these 
problems which arise in the field of 
opinion formation and control, from the 
point of view of the student of govern- 
ment. Albig has two _ introductory 
chapters; Smith, three. More or less 
parallel chapters appear in the two 
volumes on leadership (one chapter in 
Albig, two in Smith); radicalism; sec- 
tionalism; attitudes, opinion, and opinion 
measurement (four chapters in Albig, one 
in Smith, emphasizing straw votes); 
censorship (two chapters in Albig, one 
and a half in Smith); pressure groups 
(called interest groups in Albig); propa- 
ganda (three chapters in Albig, half of 
one in Smith); radio; the press. Eleven 
of Albig’s chapters have no parallel in 
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Smith, while twelve of Smith’s have no 
parallel in Albig. 

The arrangement of chapters is poor 
in both volumes. Of seven chapters on 
media of communication in Albig, three 
are scattered, and four are grouped to- 
gether near the end, when they might 
more logically follow the discussion of 
the nature of public opinion. The chap- 
ters on measurement appear in the middle, 
when they would seem naturally to come 
at or near the end. Censorship, which 
is normally invoked after the process of 
opinion formation is well advanced, pre- 
cedes chapters on pressure groups and 
propaganda in Albig, and in Smith, even 
precedes any discussion of communication. 
Smith, for no apparent reason, separates 
by seven chapters, discussions of public 
opinion in war time and public opinion 
and international relations. Other in- 
stances might be cited. 

The problem of selection always be- 
comes difficult when one attempts to 
present at length specific illustrative 
problems. Although coercion and cor- 
ruption are the alternative methods of 
control when persuasion fails, Albig 
devotes a chapter to the former, but 
makes no mention of the latter. Smith 
devotes a chapter to public opinion and 
the Supreme Court, although he might 
quite as appropriately have considered 
public opinion and social security, public 
opinion and the institution of private 
property, or public opinion and executive 
leadership. Both authors emphasize the 
importance of sectional influences. Once 
selected, however, Albig commonly gives 
a far more adequate treatment of his 
subject than does Smith. This becomes 
quite clear when one examines carefully 
parallel chapters in the two books, as on 
such topics as radio and the press—or 
indeed, the discussion on the nature of 
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public opinion itself. Albig devotes six 
pages to a scholarly analysis of the dif_i- 
culties involved in defining the term, while 
Smith concludes that ‘“‘possibly the theo- 
rists of public opinion have made their 
definitions of the public unduly compli- 
cated and technical.’ (page 13) 

Some of the omissions in the two vol- 
umes are interesting and quite as sig- 
nificant as some of the inclusions. 
Presumably both authors aimed at a 
reasonably complete coverage of their 
subject, yet neither one, in discussing the 
nature and scope of public opinion, has 
anything to say of the important role 
of discussion, or on the influence of 
hereditary and environmental factors. 
When they consider organized social 
institutions and the numerous media 
of communication, Albig omits several 
important ones (school, organized reli- 
gion, the spoken word) and Smith covers 
only the radio and the press. The cover- 
age of pressure groups and propaganda 
is probably less adequate in both volumes 
than the importance of the subject would 
seem to require. Albig avoids most 
aspects of government and public opinion, 
covering only leadership and censorship. 
Smith, in considering types of political 
personalities, discusses leaders and dema- 
gogues (whom he calls ‘‘rabble rousers’’) 
but has nothing to say about reformers. 
The first two of his three chapters on 
public opinion in the party process would 
better find a place in a parties text than 
in one on public opinion. There is no 
adequate discussion of the nature and 
influence of the lobby. 

In no other aspect of the field has such 
extensive progress been made during the 
last few years, as in the development of 


techniques for ascertaining and measuring 
public opinion. Smith's treatment of 
this subject is wholly inadequate, being 
confined largely to a historical sketch 
of the procedure used in straw votes. 
Even here, there is no discussion of the 
principles involved. Albig, on the other 
hand, covers the subject well, discussing 
in successive chapters, attitudes and opin- 
ion; the different types of tests used for 
the measurement of opinion; the con- 
struction and use of attitude scales for 
the measurement of individual opinion 
and of sampling procedures used in ascer- 
taining and measuring group opinion; 
and the phenomenon of opinion change, 
in which he deals in a scientific manner 
with the principles governing straw polls. 
Fifty years ago, Bryce was doubtful 
whether methods for ascertaining and 
measuring public opinion would ever be 
devised; sufficient progress in the develop- 
ment of such techniques has been made so 
that we may now consider methods of 
incorporating them into our established 
governmental machinery. 

The publication of these two books is 
an indication of a very wholesome and 
encouraging interest in the subject of 
public opinion—for the writing and 
publishing of textbooks is usually an 
indication that courses in a given field are 
being offered. It is encouraging also that 
several different academic disciplines— 
history, political science, sociology, psy- 
chology—continue their interest in public 
opinion, which cuts across so many of the 
conventional lines. If this academic in- 
terest filters down to the rank and file of 
citizens, it should provide some substan- 
tial assistance in improving the actual 
operation of popular government in this 
country. 
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POPULATION ANALYSIS 


T. LYNN SMITH 


Louisiana State University 


Reszarch MemoranpuMm on Micration Dirreren- 
tiats. By Dorothy Swaine Thomas. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 43, 


1938. 423 pp. $2.00. 

Crrywarp Mioration. By Jane Moore. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1938. 140 pp. 
$2.00. 

Reszarch MemoranpuM ON Popuxation Repistrisv- 
TION WITHIN THE Unitep States. By Rupert B. 
Vance. New ‘York: Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 42, 1938. 134 pp. $1.00. 

Negpgp Poputation Reszarcu. By P. K. Whelpton. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Science Press Print- 


ing Company, 1938. 196 pp. $1.00. 
France Faces Deroputation. By Joseph J. Spengler. 
Durltam: Duke University Press, 1938. 313 pp. 


$3.00. 


It should be apparent that rapid and 
significant developments are occurring 
in the field of population analysis. Only 
at rate intervals are five such important 
works produced in a given field in the 
course of a single year. The books in- 
cluded in this review demonstrate that 
the study of population is among the 
most highly developed phases of social 
science, that the quality of the work now 
being done in the field is of an enviable 
type, that it is possible to attain a high 
degree of objectivity in the analysis of 
human problems, and that the field of 
sociology can contribute highly signifi- 
cant hypotheses well supported by ob- 
jective data. 

The five books have little in common 
except their quality of excellence. The 
work by Dr. Thomas is confined to 
the selectivity in migration. She ap- 
proached this special but highly signifi- 
cant topic with a broad perspective. 
A detailed study of Swedish data which 
are far superior to the American materials, 
an extensive annotated bibliography of 
American studies, and comparable analyses 


of European sources (prepared by Rudolf 
Heberle and Fritz Meyer) are utilized in 
setting forth what is known concerning 
the differentials between migrants and 
nonmigrants. The following are the dif- 
ferentials considered: age, sex, family 
status, physical health, mental health, 
intelligence, and occupation. In addi- 
tion, some consideration is given to differ- 
entials in motivation and assimilation. 
On the whole the analysis is of a high 
order, and the work will rank as a basic 
consideration of migration. 

In such an extensive study there are of 
course several debatable procedures and 
conclusions. In the first place one finds 
in the work no workable definition of 
migration. The discussion of age differ- 
entials seems unnecessarily long, since the 
net results are in full accord with those of 
earlier studies. This is all the more the 
case since age at migration is so greatly 
dependent upon the definition of migration 
that is used. The use of a curve showing 
sex ratios by age, as a technique for demon- 
strating sex selectivity in migration, 
instead of the simpler sex ratio, is open 
to some question. Such a curve gives 
unjustifiable weight to the upper age 
groups; and the author has made no 
attempt to adjust the data for the signifi- 
cant errors that are introduced through 
the consistent understatement of women's 
ages. With respect to health differentials 
Dr. Thomas accepts conclusions that at 
least two of her three principal authorities 
are unwilling to state. A final question 
may be raised about terminology. When 
the compound ‘‘in-migration’’ is rather 
generally followed by the preposition 
to and ‘‘out-migration’’ by from, are the 
prefixes either necessary or desirable? 





























Miss Moore's study, done as a doctoral 
dissertation under the direction of William 
F. Ogburn, deals entirely with Swedish 
data. The book is divided into two parts, 
“The Process of Migration to Stock- 
holm,’’ and ‘‘Comparisons of Adjustments 
of Migrants in Stockholm.’’ The dis- 
cussion in Part I reveals that the study is 
not a comprehensive study of cityward 
migration, but rather an analysis of the 
movement of people from one county to 
one city. In several chapters of Part I 
evidence is marshalled to show that the 
relative frequency of moves to Stockholm 
was greater from towns than from the 
strictly agricultural communities. This 
was interpreted as indicating that ‘‘people 
tend to migrate between communities 
resembling one another in industrial 
development.’’ (p. 124) Part II demon- 
strates that the social characteristics of 
the migrants to Stockholm born in towns 
more closely resembled the characteristics 
of the city born than do the characteristics 
of migrants from the agricultural com- 
munities. The findings of this study 
furnish corroborative evidence for the 
hypothesis that migration is essentially 
a short-distance phenomenon. They also 
support the contention that the transition 
from a simple to a complex social environ- 
ment is a gradual one. 

Dr. Vance’s memorandum is an attempt 
‘‘to explore the redistribution of popula- 
tion within the United States as an 
area of research.’’ It is concerned with: 
““(1) accepted interpretations in the field, 
(2) the materials on which these interpre- 
tations are based, (3,) the gaps in the data, 
and (4) the next lines of feasible research.”’ 

(p. 1) An Introduction sets forth the 
concept of population redistribution and 
outlines the method of study. The study 
is conceived of as falling into the follow- 
ing six sections: (1) general considera- 
tions; (2) contrasting areas of economic 
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opportunity; (3) differential population 
increase; (4) differential changes in em- 
ployment capacity; (5) movement of em- 
ployment opportunities; and (6) internal 
migration and labor mobility. All of 
these are reviewed in the six chapters of 
the book, but the investigation was 
focused on rural-urban, migration and 
occupational mobility. 

A noteworthy feature of the memoran- 
dum is ‘the form in which the materials 
are presented. Propositions, corollaries, 
assumptions, queries, and projects clearly 
set forth in italics carry the reader’s 
interest from one important part to 
another. Dr. Vance has done students of 
population a service by these challenges 


he has no lucidly set forth. 


It is interesting to the student of popu- 
lation to consider the things which Dr. 
Whelpton, a life-long student of popula- 
tion, considers the next steps needed in 
population research. Strictly speaking 
the memorandum is more an analysis of 
previous work than it is an outline of 
future procedure. Brief analytical sum- 
maries of the data, methods, and findings 
in the following fields are presented: 
(1) population forecasts and estimates; 
(2) official population statistics; (3) 
fertility and fecundity; (4) mortality; 
(5) migration; and (6) optimum size of 
population. Following the chapters de- 
voted to these topics comes the summary 
in which the author states his conclusions 
as the next steps. As a conclusion to the 
memorandum Dr. Whelpton presents three 
outstanding problems which he believes 
to rank at the top of all questions deserv- 
ing attention. 


1. The motives leading couples to want a given 
number of children and practice birth control accord- 
ingly, considering not only the economic and bio- 
logical matters affecting them personally but also 
the more general social matters affecting the attitude 
of the group. 
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2. The comparison of the present distribution of 
population within the nation with the optimum 
distribution, giving particular consideration to sub- 
marginal areas, areas of extremely dense population, 
and areas most capable of supporting more people. 

3. The changes which are taking place in the 
hereditary makeup of the population, including their 
direcion, rate, and causes. 


One can expect greater agreement on 
accomplishments than on proposals for 
future research, and it is likely that 
Whelpton’s greatest contribution is in 
the concise systematic outline of past 
discoveries that he has presented. With 
a slightly greater emphasis on documenta- 
tion the work could have been made more 
useful to the average teacher and re- 
searcher. 

Perhaps no population in the world has 
ever been the subject of so much discus- 
sion, argument, and prophecy as that of 
France. Real or imagined problems of 
depopulation have troubled France for 
many decades, giving rise to a vast amount 
of literature on the subject. For the most 
part this has been unavailable to the 
American student. Professor Spengler has 
applied an unusual amount of both talent 
and energy to assembling, arranging, and 
interpreting this mass of information. 
His work deserves careful study by every 
student of population matters. 

Dr. Spengler opens the discussion in 
Chapter I with an outline of depopulation 
in the history of France from 1700 to 
the present. Frequently in the past, 
French mortality has exceeded fertility, 
but after a lapse of a decade or so the 
differential has been reversed. Regional 
variations in population increase have 
been marked. Very early in France the 
now well-known rural-urban differential 
in natural increase exhibited itself. Since 
1800 five-sixths of all the growth in 
France's population has been contributed 
by the one-fifth of the departments that 
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are most rural and agricultural in makeup. 
Chapter III demonstrates that the low 
fertility of married couples brought about 
a greater decline of natural increase in 
France than in other countries, and Chap- 
ter IV is an exhaustive treatment of differ- 
ential fertility. Chapters V and VI sum- 
marize French diagnoses and prescriptions 
for depopulation over the entire span of 
time 1400-1937. Then comes a thorough 
analysis of the French explanations of 
the declining fertility of population. The 
nature of the thinking on colonization, 
emigration, and immigration policies oc- 
cupy Chapters VIII and IX. French 
measures to promote natural increase are 
summarized in Chapter X. The final 
chapter is a conclusion and interpretation. 
Here Dr. Spengler appraises the French 
trends and measures. His significant con- 
cluding paragraph deserves quotation in 


full: 


Six conclusions are suggested by the discussion 
in the preceding sections. First, while personal 
happiness and welfare are not wholly dependent 
upon the level of per capita income, they are depend- 
ent thereon in an appreciable degree, particularly in 
a country wherein income is as low as in France. 
Second, the economic welfare of the French masses 
will tend to be benefited by cither a complete cessa- 
tion of population growth or a limited diminution 
of the population. Thirdly, present efforts to stimu- 
late population growth in France are essentially the 
efforts of groups whose economic and social interests 
run counter to those of the French masses. Fourth, 
in the absence of a profound change in the income and 
social structure of France, a change likely to be 
favored by efforts both to stimulate natality and to 
adapt the French economy to a falling population 
total, measures to stimulate French population 
growth are bound to fail. Fifth, the “‘struggle for 
population’’ may become integrated with the class 
struggle now under way in France and may be re- 
solved in the course of the resolution of the latter 
(and at present) more important struggle. Sixth, 
in the absence of a sane fact-implemented consid- 
eration of social ends and demographic means, France 
is unlikely for decades to ‘‘solve’’ the population 


problem. (pp. 299-300.) 
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NEGRO EDUCATION 


RALPH N. DAVIS 


Tuskegee Institute 


American Casts AND THE Necro Cottzcr. By Buell 
G. Gallagher. With a foreword by William H. 
Kilpatrick. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 463 pp. $2.50. 

Taz Necro Cortecz Grapuats. By Charles S. 
Johnson. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1938. 399 pp. $3.00. 

Necro Epucation 1n Atasama, A Stupy 1n Corron 
AND Steet. By Horace Mann Bond. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 1939. 


358 pp. $3.25. 


These three books treat from different 
perspectives the problems and programs 
of the education of the American Negro. 
President Gallagher's discussion represents 
the concern and genuine interest of an 
administrator of a Negro college in regard 
to the function of Negro education in the 
American social order. Dr. Johnson's 
study is an analysis of factual data regard- 
ing the efforts, results, and problems of 
Negro education as reflected in the life, 
work, and achievement of Negro college 
graduates in the United States. Pro- 
fessor Bond's study sets forth the historical 
conditions, personalities, and other social 
- factors connected with Negro education in 
a specific area (Alabama). 

Dr. Gallagher, the president of Talla- 
dega College, has set forth in a most in- 
teresting style some reflections and ideol- 
ogies regarding the Negro and education 
in the American social order. The dis- 
cussion is centered around the place and 
function of the segregated college for the 
Negro American. The underlying thesis 
of the book is that racial prejudice and 
racial distinctions in the United States 
have effected a caste system, and that the 
caste system is an established part of 
American life with particularly clear 
legal and social definitions in the 
South. 





In line with the predication of social 
distinctions that lead to the separation of 
the white and Negro races with the fixed 
idea of the superordination of the former 
and the subordination of the latter, the 
author traces the historical conditions 
leading to present situations and the re- 
sulting effects of maladjustment. The 
problems relating to the Negro arising out 
of the caste system are set forth along with 
the programs advanced by various organ- 
izations and agencies to meet these 
problems. 

With the caution of a conditional state- 
ment, President Gallagher asserts: ‘“‘If 
the weight of caste is ever to be eased so 
that the Negro may draw a free breath and 
come into his birthright as an American 
citizen, and particularly if the Negro 
college is to play an active though sub- 
sidiary part in transforming the caste 
system and opening broad avenues of 
opportunity to all people, critical intelli- 
gence and humane understanding must be 
brought to bear upon the present institu- 
tion of higher learning for Negroes.” 

In the discussion, the Negro college is 
considered not as a separate and distinct 
unit, but as a related institution in the 
field of education, and as an important 
force in the social process. Dr. Gallagher 
points out that the college should bear a 
functional relation to community life and 
social problems, and that there are funda- 
mentally no differences between colleges 
best suited to whites and colleges best 
suited to Negroes. The author, however, 
calls attention to the fact that in thesocial 
order the Negro college is faced with the 
additional problem of a minority group in 
connection with the improvement of 
status and opportunities. 
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The treatise of Dr. Gallagher is a study 
in social attitudes and social problems, 
and as such is of value to persons interested 
in the study of human behavior as well as 
to those whose specific interests may be in 
the field of education and minority group 
problems. 

Through a grant from the General 
Education Board, Dr. Johnson, the Di- 
rector of the Social Science Department of 
Fisk University, conducted an extensive 
survey of Negro college graduates. The 
findings and conclusions of this survey are 
published in the volume, The Negro 
College Graduate. In the study of Negro 
life and problems many and varied ques- 
tions are raised and discussed regarding the 
Negro and college education. These ques- 
tions represent not only the special 
attention and concern of the scholar and 
the serious student, but also the interest of 
laymen. Philanthropic boards and _ in- 
dividuals whose interest in promoting 
and aiding Negro education and persons 
directly connected with the administrative 
and teaching department of schools are 
also frequently in need of information 
regarding Negro college graduates. It 
is to this large body of persons that Dr. 
Johnson's treatise is informative and 
valuable. 

The significance and special value of 
Dr. Johnson's study appear to be the 
method and treatment of the data rep- 
resenting hundreds of individual cases. 
Through the questionnaire method, direct 
personal interviews, records, reports of 
colleges, and other organizations keeping 
records of college graduates, first hand and 
direct information was obtained, organ- 
ized, tabulated, and to a certain degree 
interpreted. This information from pri- 
mary sources takes on the value of factual 
data. Along with the factual data are 
explanatory and interpretative discussions 
which not only inform but give bases for 
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inferences and deductions. The treatise 
thus becomes stimulating and thought 
provoking. 

From a careful study of this treatise the 
reader is able to obtain information and 
ideas regarding the social participation of 
the college-bred Negro in American life 
in various geographical areas and in 
varied fields such as the political, the 
professional, and the business fields. The 
role of the college Negro in the relatively 
isolated life within the Negro group is 
revealed along with the function and 
activities in the field of race relations and 
interracial relationships. In this respect 
the publication is valuable from the point 
of view of group participation. In con- 
nection with the study of group life and 
social participation, the study of the 
Negro college graduate is revealing and 
informing from three points of view re- 
garding the college or professionally 
trained Negro: (1) the function and evalu- 
ation of the college and university in the 
life of the community and the nation; 
(2) the specific value to the Negro group 
in the light of the particular problem of 
the Negro and the relatively isolated 
place of the Negro in American life; and 
(3) the Negro in contact and in social 
participation with the white elements of 
the population. 

The treatise, including the appendix, 
contains 146 tables and 20 charts which 
give summarized, detailed, and compre- 
hensible statistical descriptions of masses 
of numerical data. These data cover a 
wide range of topics relating to the social 
and economic life of the Negro, and con- 
stitute material which makes the publica- 
tion a valuable reference book on the 
Negro. 

In the treatise, Negro Education in 
Alabama, Dr. Horace Mann Bond, Director 
of the School of Education, Fisk Uni- 
versity, presents a study of the social and 
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economic forces affecting education and 
educational institutions. Underlying the 
study of social conditions is the em- 
phasis placed upon the effect of the 
natural resources on the political, social, 
and economic order. In this setting, the 
author shows how the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and political situations have 
influenced and determined the kind and 
degree of education. Since cotton and 
steel are basic factors in the economic 
life of Alabama, Dr. Bond’s study of the 
influence of these basic factors on the 
culture of the state may be regarded as a 
revealing document concerning the effect 
of the natural resources of an area on the 
life of people. 

Following the presentation and analysis 
of historical material relating to slavery 
and the reconstruction period the author 
shows how the conception of the role of 
the Negro and the status assigned the 
Negro in the social order are factors which 
prompted the advocates of Negro educa- 
tion to base their arguments, programs, 
and plans around the conditions that equip 
and accept the Negro for profitable em- 
ployment in line with the conception of 
the place of the Negro in the social order. 
Out of this social evaluation and defini- 
tion of the situation, programs relating to 
Negro education were based around what 
was conceived or accepted to be the pos- 
sible and the useful. 

A chapter of the publication is devoted 
to a discussion of the role of personalities 
in Negro education. This chapter deals 
with the appraisal, criticism, and evalua- 
tion of educational leaders in the state. 
Despite the fact that Dr. Bond's discussion 
deals primarily with public education in 
Alabama, Booker T. Washington, the 
founder of Tuskegee Institute (a private 
school), is discussed at length. The 
discussion of Dr. Washington and Tuske- 
gee Institute is obviously associated with 
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his prominence and influence in Alabama 
and the nation, and also with the receipt 
of some public funds from the state of 
Alabama. Along with the evaluation 
and criticism of Dr. Washington and his 
work are statements that associate some 
donors to Tuskegee Institute with eco- 
nomic or industrial interests in Alabama. 

In connection with the appraisal of the 
work and influence of Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama (with special reference to 
Macon County in which Tuskegee Insti- 
tute is located) it seems to the reviewer 
that such appraisal should be considered 
in the light of the social forces operative 
in the area with special consideration of 
the social attitudes and sentiments, and 
the rigidity of the plantation system affect- 
ing Negro life. In conclusion, the author 
states: ‘For Negro children involved in 
the plantation economy it is reasonably 
certain that a change in relative provision 
of education now made must wait upon 
fundamental changes in the economic 
system that now gives meaning to rela- 
tions between white and black.’ In 
line with this general conclusion is ap- 
parently some explanation of the situation 
cited regarding Tuskegee Institute and its 
work in Alabama. It seems that the 
specific criticisms of Tuskegee Institute 
warrant some reference to Tuskegee in the 
general explanation of the difficulties and 
limitations imposed by the plantation 
system. 

Dr. Bond's treatise is valuable to the 
historian and the social scientist as well 
as to persons interested in the field of edu- 
cation. To residents of the South, espe- 
cially Alabamians, the book should have 
a direct and special appeal. The study was 
made possible by a grant from the Rosen- 
wald Fund. Recognition of it as a schol- 
arly achievement is indicated by award of 
the Susan Colver Rosenberger Prize Essay, 
1937, Lhe University of Chicago. 
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AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE AND THE DEPRESSION 


DONALD S&S. KLAISS 
University of North Carolina 


Tue Famiry anp THe Depression, A Stupy or Ong 
Hunprep Cuicaco Famiuizs, By Ruth S. Cavan 
and Katherine H. Ranck. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. 208 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Famiry Meets tae Depression. A Srupy or A 
Group or Hicaty Serecrep Famizizs. By Winona 
L. Morgan. University of Minnesota, the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, Monograph Series No. 
XIX. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1939. 126 pp. $2.00. 


There is the general feeling that the 
depression must have had definite effects 
upon the organization and stability of the 
American family, but this is for the most 
part an impression from observation of 
isolated cases. Here are two attempts to 
collect reliable information on the actual 
facts in a number of cases (although in 
neither study are the numbers as large as 
one would desire—1oo in the Cavan and 
Ranck report, and 331 in the Morgan 
study) on which information had been 
gathered prior to the depression. 

Two general conclusions come out of 
the studies. Families tended to adjust 
to the circumstances resulting from the 
depression as they were accustomed to 
adjust to other crises. The depression 
was not an isolated factor influencing the 
families but a complication added to 
their already complex lives. 

In the study by Cavan and Ranck the 
authors selected families on whom they 
had case records for the year 1927-28 in 
order that a comparison might be made 
with their condition in 1934-35. They 


apparently succeeded in obtaining a good 
sampling of Chicago families for those 
periods. The chief questions asked were 
concerning the effect of the depression on 
family disorganization, personal adjust- 
ment, attitudes (toward the depression), 


problems of young people of marriageable 
age, and family mobility. 

The types of disorganization that re- 
sulted from the depression were worry and 
discouragement, excessive worry and 
depression, and family disintegration. 
Methods of adjustment were modification 
of the functions, purposes, activities, and 
plans of the family; modification of atti- 
tudes with respect to rdles of the members 
of the family and the conceptions of family 
standards and status; or by evasions which 
resulted in pathological reactions in some 
cases. 

Young people reacted to the depression 
in the patterns they were already accus- 
tomed to follow. Unemployment or low 
wages merely added to their existing dis- 
satisfaction, restlessness, or resentment. 

Families on relief showed a higher rate 
of mobility than those not on relief. 

The study includes much interesting 
case material from the records, and a 
chapter on ‘‘Studies of the Depression,"’ 
a summary of other reports on the social 
effects of the depression. 

Emphasis should be put on the latter 
part of the title of Winona L. Morgan's 
book because its findings are valid only 
in the light of the fact that its subjects 
were from “‘highly selected’’ families 
(they were 331 cases formerly reported 
by Ruth Lindquist, The Family in the 
Present Social Order, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931). For that reason 
the statement, ‘“‘the family meets the 
depression,’’ is misleading. One visual- 
izes a sampling of the American Family, 
when actually we have families who for 
the most part were not seriously affected 
by the depression and whose members were 
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above average in background, education, 
and personal ability. When these things 
are recognized and taken into account the 
study is well worth an examination. 

What do we discover? These highly 
integrated families, even those suffering 
from a considerable loss of income— 
about 50 percent had lowered incomes, 
14 percent below $1200—were able to 
maintain themselves without too serious 
difficulty. They curtailed such things as 
subscriptions to magazines, outside en- 
tertaining, and club memberships. Health 
care was mot delayed. They had always 
relied on self-entertainment more than on 
commercial amusements, so the depression 
did not require sacrifice of personal pleas- 
ures. Only nine percent of the mothers 
felt that the effects of the depression had 
been entirely unfavorable for their family 
life, while nearly forty percent said that 
the depression had brought the members 
of the family closer together. 

A copy of the questionnaire used 
in gathering information, comments on 
methods and uses of the materials, and an 
excellent bibliography are included in the 


report. 


Arrer Fresepom—A Cutturat Stupy or THE Dszzp 
Sovrn. By Hortense Powdermaker. New York: 


The Viking Press, 1939. 408 pp. $3.00. 


Miss Powdermaker’s study of Indianola, 
Mississippi shows a very complete and 
thorough digestion of the raw material 
upon which the study is based. It indi- 
cates the newest technique in studying 
group and cultural problems in this 
country: first came the statistical study, 
which tried to count facts but ended 
usually in a more or less foggy abstraction 
of figures, some of which were interpreted 
more or less thoroughly and others left 
entirely without interpretation. Then 
came the sociological study with statis- 
tical samples which is the prevailing mode 
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today. Miss Powdermaker’s study marks 
the advent of cultural anthropology into 
the study of the American Negro problem. 
She attempts ‘‘to apply to a segment of 
contemporary American society the train- 
ing and methods of a cultural anthropol- 
ogist and whatever perspective had been 
gained through field work in civilizations 
other than our own.’’ She sees ‘‘no 
reason why anthropology should not be 
used to help make our civilization, as 
well as savage on s, intelligible.’’ In 
pursuit of this goal Miss Powdermaker 
has made a very careful and consistent 
study, with every effort to suppress bias, 
sticking almost too straitly to her subject 
and revealing in the finished story few 
obtrusions of the mass of irrelevant and 
contradictory data which she must have 
collected. 

The first query which naturally arises 
in the mind of the reader is: Why there 
should be two books on this one little 
center, one by Dollard, a psychological 
sociologist, and the other by this cultural 
anthropologist; both agreeing in manner 
of treatment and in main conclusions; and 
why we should still lack the factual back- 
ground which a thorough statistical 
study might easily supply. Evidently 
there is here a suppressed story of scholarly 
bickering which need not detain us and 
yet intrigues us, and concerning which 
Miss Powdermaker is rather loftily un- 
concerned merely remarking that she 
makes ‘‘no references’’ to Dollard’s study, 
since her manuscript was written first. 
This is a better, clearer study than Dol- 
lard’s but less human, especially in treat- 
ment of sex. 

Nothing gives more eloquent testimony 
of the extraordinary atmosphere of fear 
and even violence that rests upon this 
community than the care with which the 
student’s approach had to be made; the 
explanations, the warnings; and last but 
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not least, the fact that the author, sensing 
offense, capitalizes the word white ‘‘be- 
cause the word Negro is capitalized 
throughout the book!"’ 

The book is confined mainly to a.con- 
sideration of the colored group with only 
passing reference to the whites, ‘‘as a 
social atmosphere.’’ It is based on re- 
peated interviews with nearly one hundred 
Negroes over the better part of a year, and 
on 256 questionnaires sent out among the 
whites. After an introduction concern- 
ing the approach and method of study, 
Miss Powdermaker divides her book into 
six parts: beginning with a seventy page 
study of the general social scene, of which 
$5 pages are devoted to the whites. The 
rest of the book deals almost exclusively 
with the Negroes. 

The economic background is given 65 
pages about equally divided between 
town and plantation. Cotton culture 
and land ownership are here considered, 
interrelation of the town and country 
group stressed, and the fact that the New 
Deal has brought to this part of Missisippi 
‘the rather incongruous elements of pa- 
ternal benevolence and _ revolutionary 
change.” 

The Negro family occupies 50 pages 
with stress upon its predominantly matri- 
archal type save in the small upper class. 
‘The personnel of these matriarchal fami- 
lies is variable and even casual. Step- 
children, illegitimate children, adopted 
children, mingle with the children of the 
house. No matter how small or how 
crowded the home is, there is always room 
for a stray child, an elderly grandmother, 
an indigent aunt, a homeless friend.” 

The existence of an upper class is almost 
ignored by Dollard, but Miss Powder- 
maker recognizes its significance ‘“This 
small, exclusive group is regarded with 
respect and a certain wonder by the rest 
of the colored population. Middle-class 


women who are comparatively uninhib- 
ited in their own sexual behavior speak in 
tones of awe about a woman of the upper 
class who lives a severely strict life and 
has never been touched by the breath of 
scandal. It is in part this wondering 
respect which enables the upper class to 
exert an influence in the community far 
greater than its numbers would seem to 
warrant. They are leaders of real power."’ 

Ninety-nine pages are given to the 
Negro church, an unnecessarily long treat- 
ment with nothing particularly new and 
yet a subject which would naturally 
attract an anthropologist. Education, on 
the other hand, is given only 25 pages and 
treated as a ‘“‘faith’’ rather than a fact. 
Here, however, some figures of encourag- 
ing accomplishment are given. 

The Negro’s response to the whole 
situation occupies the last 50 pages and 
is interesting and important. ‘‘Among 
the younger generation, those in their 
teens, twenties, and thirties, resentment 
is keen and outspoken. These agree with 
the middle-aged in feeling that they are 
equal to the whites and in desiring equal 
treatment. They differ in not possessing 
or wanting to possess the tact and diplo- 
macy of their elders.”’ 

The treatment of acculturation is well 
done and students will appreciate the an- 
swers of the whites to the questionnaires 
concerning Negroes printed in the ap- 
pendix. They are informing as well 
as astonishing. It is, for instance, in- 
teresting to note that nearly forty percent 
of the whites believed that Negroes ‘‘are 
no different essentially from other people”’ 
and that fourteen percent admit that 
Negroes are rapidly reaching the cultural 
and intellectual level of the whites. On 
the other hand, nearly a quarter of the 
whites find Negroes ‘‘abhorrent’’; while 
three-fourths believe that their place is in 
manual work and eighty-four percent 

















think they are inferior to white people in 
innate capacity. 

One finishes Miss Powdermaker’s study 
with the feeling that when in the future 
we can interpret statistics concerning 
Negroes with the trained insight of psy- 
chologists and anthropologists, eventually 
in spite of the plight of historical writing, 
we shall have a clearer picture of the 
American Negro and stronger incentives to 
methods of social uplift. 

W. E. B. Du Bors 

Atlanta University 


A History or Sociat Puitosopny. By Charles A. 
Ellwood. New York: Prentice-Hall Co., 1938. 
518 pp. $2.60. 


Written in Dr. Ellwood’s clear, cha!- 
lenging style, this textbook is admirable 
as an introduction to the main currents of 
social thinking in Europe from the time 
of the great Greek philosophers into the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 
William Graham Sumner and Lester F. 
Ward are the chief Americans discussed 
and they are given space comparable to 
that awarded to Comte and Spencer. No 
attempt has been made to bring the treat- 
ment down to the present. Dr. Ellwood 
rightly considers that contemporary so- 
ciology is the proper subject for a separate 
volume, and it is to be hoped that he 
intends to prepare such a work. 

Dr. Ellwood has divided his treatise 
into three parts. Part I, in sixteen chap- 
ters, covers what he calls the Precursors 
of Sociology and includes the Greek, 
Roman, and Medieval social philosophers 
and those moderns extending from Hobbes 
through Condorcet and the eighteenth 
century French and German social think- 
ers. This is a very good brief running 
sketch of trends in social thought through 
some two thousand years without a.great 
many details and minus that heavier 
burden of underlying analysis which one 
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might expect in a larger work. The 
nineteenth century he subdivides into two 
parts, the One-Sided Social Philosophers, 
and the sociologists proper. By the one- 
sided philosophers he of course means 
those convinced ideologists advocating 
unilateral theories of social analysis and 
social reform, such as the socialists, an- 
archists, racialists, anthropogeographers, 
etc., whom most sociologists would now 
regard as propagandists rather than as 
sociologists properly speaking. He makes 
the sociologists begin with Saint-Simon 
and traces the main line of sociological 
descent through Comte and Spencer down 
to Sumner and Ward. 

This is of course a rather conventional 
line of treatment and it is elementary. 
But these are not criticisms of a work 
intended for undergraduates and general 
readers. (There is a trade edition of the 
book under the title of The Story of Social 
Philosophy.) The present reviewer has 
used this volume as the first semester text 
in a graduate one-year course in European 
Sociology, following it with the second 
volume of Barnes and Becker. The con- 
trast between the generalized discussion 
of the one and the mass of details of the 
other is very marked. Yet the combina- 
tion is not without its merits for a variety 
of reasons. Ellwood’s text can be used to 
best advantage in connection with a 
selected list of readings from the original 
sources and with a teacher who is suffi- 
ciently familiar with the field to provide 
background and illustrations. Yet the 
volume is very clear and should be in great 
demand in those schools desiring a brief 
and at the same time comprehensive text 
in this field. 

L. L. Bernarp 

Washington University 


Crviz Lipertizs anp Inpusrriat Conruct. By 
Roger N. Baldwin and Clarence B. Randall. 
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Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. 


137 pp- $1.50. 
Tue Story or truz C. I. O. By Benjamin Stolberg. 


New York: The Viking Press, 1938. 294 pp. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Roger N. Baldwin is the director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Mr. Clarence B. Randall is vice-president 
of the Inland Steel Company. The 
anomoly of their joint authorship is ex- 
plained by the fact that in April, 1938, 
each delivered two lectures at Harvard 
University. These lectures, dealing with 
the general subject of ‘‘Civil Liberties and 
Industrial Conflict,’’ have been brought 
together in the small volume bearing this 
title. 

Both gentlemen regard themselves as 
champions of civil liberties. So widely 
divergent are their viewpoints, however, 
that it is not always apparent that they 
are talking about the same things, if 
indeed they are. Mr. Baldwin regards 
the autocratic control of industry as the 
chief obstacle to the attainment and se- 
curity of civil liberties in this country. 
He looks upon labor's attempts to improve 
its position through organization and 
collective bargaining as an extension of 
democratic control; and he envisages the 
contest between employers and employees 
as a replica of the world-wide struggle 
between democracy and Fascism. 

Mr. Randall's conception of democracy 
and civil liberties runs in simpler terms. 
He is concerned, first, with the plight of 
the employer who is faced with a strike, 
and who is without benefit of protection 
by the civil authorities; and second, with 
the plight of the individual worker who 
doesn't want to belong to a union and who 
thereby becomes the subject of all kinds of 
union pressure, with accompanying viola- 
tions of his civil rights. In neither case 
is he very convincing. The implication 
that the employer, engaged in industrial 
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conflict with his employees, typically, or 
even frequently finds himself deserted by 
the civil authorities is simply not borne 
out by the record. Mr. Randall's concern 
for the individual worker who does not 
want to join a union is commendable. 
It may be observed, however, that when 
employers become equally solicitous for 
the rights of employees who do want to 
join unions as they profess to be for those 
who do not, their concern for the latter 
will carry more conviction. 

The nature of Mr. Stolberg’s volume is 
clearly indicated by the title. It has to 
do with the origin and development of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
(now the Congress for Industrial Organiza- 
tion), its progress to date, and its outlook 
in the future. The author gives a thumb- 
nail sketch of the more important unions 
making up the C. I. O., and here and there 
he interjects some sprightly comment, 
mostly derogatory, concerning both his 
friends (few apparently) and his enemies 
(many) in the labor movement. Mr. 
Stolberg is the journalist throughout. 
He has written an interesting book, but 
the wise-cracks get sort of tiresome after 
a while. 

H. D. Wor 
University of North Carolina 


Tae Crry: A Srupy or Ursanism in THE UNirep 
Sratss. By Stuart A. Queen and Lewis F. Thomas. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 500 


Pp. $4.00. 


This volume presents what seems to be 
the legitimate scope of urban sociology. 
Throughout it is singularly free from prev- 
alent simple explanations of urban phe- 
nomena. The authors make the student 
aware of “‘blind spots’’ in our compre- 
hension of the meaning of urban life. 
Generous and scholarly use of survey and 
research data gives much of the material 
a tangible and realistic background. 














Studies made in St. Louis, Missouri, of 
ethnic groups, housing, juvenile court 
cases, death rates, size of family, mobility, 
suicide, etc., give the book a sound re- 
search basis. This will stimulate students 
to carry out similar surveys. General 
statistical data are well selected. 

The student is confronted constantly 
with a genuinely critical point of view 
concerning going generalizations about 
urban life. The authors are cautious in 
their own generalizations, and label 
frankly their hypotheses. There is fre- 
quent insistence that we need more ade- 
quate studies of cities. There is scholarly 
and careful use of the concepts of ecology. 
The treatment of urban communities and 
neighborhoods is especially good. A 
section on Urban Institutions and Folk- 
ways reflects keen insight. The chapter 
on Social Planning could have been ex- 
panded to strengthen the book. In the 
light of present-day urban problems, 
Part V, which deals with Prediction and 
Control, seems inadequate. Chapter VII, 
Economic Institutions and Folkways is 
condensed almost to the point of distor- 
tion. 

There are no suggested discussion topics 
or research projects listed at the end of 
chapters. Evidently the authors assume 
some intelligence on the part of college 
teachers. Selected readings are of the 
best. 

In its delineation of the field, its careful 
analyses of urban patterns, and its tem- 
pered criticism of assumptions and hasty 
conclusions, the volume makes a distinct 
contribution to the understanding of 
urbanism. 

Cart E. Dent 
State College of Washington 


Puitapevpnta Forks. Ways AND INSTITUTIONS IN 
AND ABOUT THE Quaker City. By Cornelius 
Weygandt. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. 357 pp. $4.00. Illustrated. 
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Not quite a decade ago, Cornelius 
Weygandt charmed us with The Red Hills 
—A Record of Good Days Outdoors and 
In, With Things Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
now he has brought us another equally 
valuable contribution to the study of 
folk society at a time when the folk and 
region are occupying the center of the 
stage. But Philadelphia Folks is not just one 
more book added to the rapidly growing 
literature in this field, for here is excellent 
portraiture of the blending of cultures that 
fashioned the city, determined its develop- 
ment, and still dominate this city, for 
many decades the third largest in the 
United States, but now in grave danger of 
losing that distinction. 

Although Philadelphia Folks needs no 
apology or excuse for being, we are glad 
that Dr. Weygandt introduced his volume 
with an ‘‘Apologia,’’ for, as well as in 
“The City with the Country Heart,” 
here is found some of the richest material 
in this delightfully chatty, yet valuable 
and authentic chronicle of folk back- 
grounds and customs. Naturally, the vol- 
ume is of particular interest to Philadel- 
phians and more especially those who 
know Dr. Weygandt’s Philadelphia, but 
the book cannot fail to interest any stu- 
dent of folk and cultural sociology. The 
setting down of the material follows no 
conventional pattern, but is presented in 
a series of portraitures which range all 
the way from such dignified subjects as 
The Centennial of 1876 and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to ‘‘Pepper-Pot’’ and 
“Oysters in Every Style.’’ Yes, food 
plays an important part in these sketches 
for both the stately Quaker and the thrifty 
Pennsylvania Dutchman have passed on to 
their descendants the heritage of good 
living. But they have passed on far 
more. Among other things, they have 
given the natives of the City of Brotherly 
Love a feeling of family pride and solidar- 
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ity combined with a peculiar ‘‘folksy"’ 
quality; conservatism in manners, clothes, 
housing, recreation, with an almost ex- 
aggerated cultural lag in the adoption of 
new ways and things; a love of good liter- 
ature, good music, good plays, good art, 
but reserving to themselves the right of 
judgment rather than accepting the evalu- 
ations of others. 

It is to be expected that even loyal 
Philadelphians will take Dr. Weygandt to 
task for certain, to them important, 
omissions. Nevertheless, they will cher- 
ish the book because they, too, will recall 
-the ““Whistles through the Night,”’ relive 
the trek from Wayne Junction to Upsal 
Street, shudder or laugh at the attempt to 
remove Grand Opera from ‘‘south of 
Market Street’ to ‘‘north of Market 
Street,’’ bask in the delights of pepper pot 
or Philadelphia ice cream or cinnamon 
bun—to mention only a few memories 
dear to the hearts of Philadelphians— 
while pictures and pictures of their own 
making will take form out of the past. 
But more important here, these sketches 
are recommended to any and all who have 
asked themselves the question as to why 
Philadelphians think and act as they do 
and why a Philadelphian away from home 
never, never comes from Pennsylvania but 
always from Philadelphia. Dr. Weygandt 
has indeed given us, in a most readable 
form, an accurate, as well as a human 
picture of the Philadelphia mind as this 
reviewer knows it. 

KaTHARINE JOCHER 

University of North Carolina 


ParwiaMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND—A 
Commentary. By Harold J. Laski. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1938. 383 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Laski has one major thesis 
which, in a sense, implements the title 
of Max Lerner’s latest volume: I¢ Is Later 
Than You Think. (Professor Laski dedi- 
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cates his book to Max Lerner.) It is that 
a basic change has occurred in the political 
situation in Great Britain—a change from 
a position in which all parties accepted 
the fundamental premises on which Eng- 
lish society rested to one in which one 
block in that society questions those 
premises to the point of intending a sub- 
stantial revision. It is Professor Laski's 
contention that once Labor comes to 
power with a working majority, com- 
mitted to such basic revision, the party or 
parties of the right will refuse to submit 
without violence, and the moment that 
occurs, parliamentary democracy has ir- 
revocably disappeared. 

Professor Laski labors the point most of 
the way through the book. He finds it 
evidenced in foreign policy—the deter- 
mination of the ruling class to preserve 
its position at home by permitting the 
rape of democracy in Spain, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and elsewhere; in the House of 
Lords which, contrary to much popular 
belief here, he thinks holds a key position 
in the resistance of the owning class to 
any basic change in the British social 
order; in the civil service and the army, 
both dominated by the ruling class; in the 
courts which have shown an increasing 
disposition to retard such progressive 
legislation as the Parliament does enact; 
in the educational system which ‘‘is 
nothing so much as a gigantic training in 
habits of obedience.’’ The inevitability 
of this approaching catastrophic dichot- 
omy lies in the almost total inability 
of each class to understand the other— 
particularly of the ruling class in parlia- 
ment, civil service, and the courts, to 
understand the underlying economic evo- 
lution which demands such sharp re- 
adjustments of existing social mechanisms. 

The experience of members of the upper 
class, including those in various kinds of 
official positions, is such that they do not 
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speak the same language as the non- 
propertied classes. There is every reason 
to believe, and many examples cited by 
Professor Laski substantiate it, that even 
if a Labor government did come into 
power, its program, if it undertook basic 
changes, would be effectively sabotaged 
by the civil service, the army, and the 
courts—not merely as a matter of class 
interest, but also as the result of condi- 
tioned belief in the “‘right’’ way to do 
things. 

I say that Professor Laski labors the 
point—as though he hoped to convince 
those who will not believe. His style is 
thus loose and repetitious, and since his 
illusions and examples are usually taken 
out of context, the whole depends for its 
effect on a considerable knowledge of 
British history and institutions. 

Within the present social scheme, how- 
' ever, and in a parliamentary system of 
government, Professor Laski believes the 
House of Commons and the Cabinet to 
be among the best institutions democratic 
processes can achieve in a complex world. 
He defends them against the able criticisms 
of Ramsay Muir and Lord Hewart. He 
presents also, in his discussion of parties, 
a lucid exposition of the inevitability and 
importance of party government in a par- 
liamentary regime and ably defends the 
advantages of the two-party arrangement 
over the multi-party system. The last 
chapter is devoted to comments on signifi- 
cant changes in the monarchy. 

While the American reader who is not a 
specialist in British current affairs will 
find keen insights and pertinent parallels 
to problems in the United States, including 
occasional keen criticism of our institu- 
tions, he will find the book as a whole 
somewhat tiresome reading. 

Harvey Pinney 

New York University 


Soctan Psycnorocy. An InrropucTiOoN TO THE 
Stupy or Personauity. By James M. Reinhardt. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938. 


467 pp- 


This introductory text follows the tradi- 
tion of L. L. Bernard, but is influenced by 
the work of William Stern, Kurt Lewir., 
A. Myerson, and the functional and con- 
figurational cultural anthropologists. 

It directs attention to personality and 
does not include the enticing field of col- 
lective behavior. This is as it should be, 
since the latter belongs primarily to the 
category of mass behavior rather than that 
of individual behavior, although, of 
course, the two are related. The author 
is a sociologist, and sociological text- 
books in social psycology are necessarily 
driven to limit their field in consonance 
with sociological specialization, a limita- 
tion which prevents the occasional hodge- 
podge offerings of writers from other 
fields. 

The chief contribution of the volume 
seems to lie in its emphasis upon the 
formative power of social values, as these 
are created by culture and varied by 
individual experience, such values not 
merely determining behavior patterns but 
bringing about an equilibrium of patterns 
characterizing the individual as a whole. 
In this stress, the work is in line with 
recent developments in the field and is a 
valuable addition to the scientific litera- 
ture of social psychology. 

The reviewer feels that the student using 
the book will be somewhat at a loss to 
account for the formation of personality 
in any precise way. Jtist how does ex- 
perience organize the personality? Socio- 
cultural conditioning is frequently men- 
tioned and its limitations noted, but on 
the whole personality formation is treated, 
and this is true of most texts in the field, 
as if it took place much like the exposure 
of a sensitized photo plate to an objective 
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world. Moreover, one misses clear-cut 
distinction between the role of culture 
patterns and of interpersonal relations, 
though the general problem of divergent 
behavior is treated at some length. One 
doubts the pedagogical value, in an intro- 
ductory text, of two chapters on twins 
and two on occupation, the two topics 
taking up almost a fourth of the book. 
In spite of these criticisms the text stands 
as very well written and generally sound, 
and many teachers will find it extremely 
useful. 
E. T. Krugcer 
Vanderbilt University 


Your Communrry: Irs Provision ror Hagatta, 
Epucation, Sargty, AND Wetrarg. By Joanna 
C. Colcord. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 


tion, 1939. 249 pp. $.85. 


Probably one of the gravest short- 
comings manifested by social workers in 
general is a relative weakness in a knowl- 
edge and use of available resources for 
treatment. Standards of adequacy of re- 
sources and facilities, also, are too fre- 
quently matters of much vagueness to 
the social worker. Although force of 
circumstances should dictate the impor- 
tance of knowing what resources exist, 
all forward looking social work programs 
should also consider the possibility of 
what strengthenings and additions of 
resources might reasonably become avail- 
able. 

In the 19 chapters of Your Community 
is contained probably the most complete 
guide yet published for the determining 
of facts and factérs concerning a wide 
range of community conditions and facili- 
ties of first line importance to the social 
worker. Brief and understandable com- 
ments, in many instances suggesting stand- 
ards of effectiveness, are interspersed with 
a large number of questions, the answers 
to which would undoubtedly present a 
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complete picture of local conditions and 
resources in any community. 

The following chapter headings indi- 
cate something of the scope of this book: 
Provision for Public Safety; Workers, 
Wages, and Conditions of Employment; 
Housing, Planning, and Zoning; Provision 
for Health Care; Provision for the Handi- 
capped; Educational Resources; Oppor- 
tunities for Recreation; Public Assistance; 
Special Provisions for Child Care. The 
chapter on Health consisting of 30 pages 
includes no less than 208 questions on 
health matters alone. The entire volume 
lists 1448 numbered questions and con- 
tains Over 4000 separate inquiries since 
most of the questions are subdivided. 

Although the Foreword states ‘‘It was 
decided, therefore, to address the present 
volume to the larger public rather than 
strictly to social workers,’’ it is most 
probable that its chief value lies primarily 
as a guide to social workers themselves. 
In courses of instruction in community 
organization, Your Community can hardly 
be excluded if the knowledge of facts and 
resources of any community is one of the 
objectives of such training. It is not, 
however, in any sense a text on the tech- 
niques of community organization and 
little mention is made of underlying forces 
of community development or of the tre- 
mendous problems involved in coordina- 
tion of effort. 

The list of agencies contained in this 
book provides a convenient enumeration 
of most of the nation-wide agencies im- 
portant to social work although one 
wonders when it includes such organiza- 
tions as the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing and the Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York that 
it should omit the Birth Control Federa- 
tion of America. This presumably is an 
oversight as elsewhere brief reference is 
made to contraception. 
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The rather comprehensive bibliography 
contains references mainly of an informa- 
tional nature. 

Altogether Your Community is refreshing 
and stimulating in its simplicity of pres- 
entation; facts and information necessary 
in order to know one’s community are 
clearly indicated. Since it attempts prac- 
tically nothing in setting forth techniques, 
it is safely outside the realm of con- 
troversy. 

Grorce H. Lawrence 

University of North Carolina 


Crronicxes or Orp Berxecey: A Narrative History 
or A Vircinta County From Its BrGINNINGs TO 
1926. By Mabel Henshaw Gardiner and Ann 
Henshaw Gardiner. Durham, N. C.: The Seeman 
Press, 1938. 323 pp. [Illustrated. 

Proposing to give a narrative history 
of Berkeley County, Virginia, from 1772 
to 1926, the authors have written six 
chapters devoted to the formation of the 
county, the establishment of towns and 
town life, institutional and industrial 
development, the militia and the Civil 
War, and reconstruction, and one chapter 
of short biographical sketches of citizens 
of the county. The work is poorly or- 
ganized and loosely written.. The authors 
jump from one topic to another and back 
again, and they leave the reader particularly 
confused as to the time element. Some of 
the sentences are vague and meaningless. 
Occasionally plural subjects are used with 
singular verbs and vice versa. The pres- 
ent tense is sometimes used even in re- 
counting events which happened in 1772. 
There are inconsistencies in the use of 
names such as Harpers Ferry and Cohon- 
gorooton. The authors have not been 
very critical of local legendary and tradi- 
tional stories; they repeat them as if their 
authenticity had been established. 

This work is largely a compilation of 
documents and data from which history 
may be written. Long source documents 
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are reproduced and most of the book is 
made up of quotations from newspapers, 
diaries, town and country records, and 
personal letters and papers. The work 
has great value as a source for the history 
of the county, but a mere catalogue of 
births, marriages, deaths, schools, busi- 
ness enterprises, mimes, stores, prices, 
newspapers, theatre programs, party plat- 
forms, epidemics of cholera and small pox, 
rosters of militia companies, etc., is not 
history. From these things much can be 
learned of the social, economic, cultural, 
military, and political life of the people, 
but they need to be digested and inter- 
preted to give them meaning and signi- 
ficance. 

While the authors have generally been 
content to give the facts, they have fallen 
into error in some of their interpretations. 
Their explanation of the difference be- 
tween slavery and servitude is not con- 
vincing and the view that people hired 
slaves rather than bought them because 
they believed slavery was morally wrong 
is not the correct interpretation. Again, 
to take the position that the frontier 
settlers of Virginia did not begin to build 
blockhouses, stockades, and forts for 
defense against the Indians until the 
French and Indian War is untenable. 

The Appendices contain four longer 
source documents than those reproduced 
in the body of the book. They are a 
petition concerning freedom of worship 
in 1776, gleanings from the records of the 
recorder of the town of Martinsburg from 
1795 to 1832, and the diaries of Levi 
Henshaw and Hiram Henshaw written 
while on journeys from Berkeley County 
to Kentucky in 1828 to 1830. The docu- 
ments will give the book whatever general 
interest it may have. For those interested 
in local history the book will be very 
useful. Fretcuer M. Green 

University of North Carolina 
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Tags Tosacco Kincpom. Plantation, Market and 
Factory in Virginia and North Carolina, 1800- 
1860. By Joseph Clarke Robert. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1938. 286 pp. 
$3.00. 


. Although not generally recognized as 
such, tobacco is one of the most impor- 
tant farm crops. Since tobacco has to be 
processed before it can be used, all of it 
goes direct to market and its importance 
as cash farm income is accordingly en- 
hanced. Situated as Duke University is 
in the center of one of the two most im- 
portant tobacco producing areas in the 
United States, it is highly fitting that this 
institution should review the historical 
aspects of tobacco production. 

Agricultural experiment stations, with 
their relatively limited resources, of neces- 
sity must do research primarily on what 
might be termed ‘‘practical’’ topics, that 
is, those of currently recognized im- 
portance. The long-run effects of history 
in explaning existing situations are not 
generally understood and appreciated. 
Endowed institutions can through such 
studies very effectively supplement the 
work of the ‘'practically-minded’’ land- 
grant colleges and agricultural experiment 
stations. 

The title of this study indicates what it 
contains, namely, a story of the cultiva- 
tion, marketing and manufacture of to- 
bacco in Virginia and North Carolina 
from 1800 to 1860. The two states are 
considered together because during this 
period they were in effect a single produc- 
ing area. 

The first and briefest section of the study 
is entitled, ‘‘Raising the Crop."’ Striking 
indeed is the similarity: today and then in 
the general cultural practices followed in 
the growing of tobacco. 

‘‘Marketing the Leaf,"’ is the second and 
a much larger section. It is interesting 
here to follow the developments which 
resulted from the change from production 
almost exclusively for export to a situation 


where the domestic market was relatively 
almost as important. Hogsheading was 
by far the common method of marketing 
tobacco from 1800 to 1860, but by the 
latter year, from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
all tobacco was marketed in loose-leaf 
form under the warehouse-auction system 
which preceded in point of development 
the present-day auction method. The 
transportation systems of both Virginia 
and North Carolina, including canals, 
railways and roads, were profoundly 
influenced by considerations for expediting 
the movement of tobacco to market. 

In the marketing of tobacco, then as 
now, some buyer for advertising effect 
would pay a very high price for a small 
lot of tobacco. Also, there were accusa- 
tions then by farmers that there were 
secret agreements among supposedly com- 
petitive buyers. Contrary to general be- 
lief, the author is convinced that tobacco 
production expanded from the Revolution 
to 1840. He states that although expan- 
sion did not occur in the old area of 
Virginia and North Carolina, marked 
expansion into new areas in the South 
and West occurred. 

Manufacturing is discussed in the third, 
final and longest section of the study. 
Measured by present-day standards, 
manufacturing was, during this period, 
decidedly small-scale, although the manu- 
facturing units increased markedly from 
1800 to 1860. Indicative of the manner 
of manufacture at the beginning of the 
period is the following statement: ‘‘Nearly 
every planter who raises tobacco to any 
extent is a manufacturer.’’ Richmond 
was by 1860 the largest tobacco manufac- 
turing center followed by Lynchburg and 
Petersburg. A great many Negro slaves 
were used in the tobacco factories, and 
this afforded a relatively lucrative outlet 
for slave employment to many owners. 

Curron J. BraDLEY 

Production Credit 

Corporation of Louisville 
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pp. $3.75. Illustrated. 

InpivipuaL DirFgRENCES IN THE SENTENCING TEND- 
ENCIES OF JupGEs. By Frederick Joseph Gaudet. 
New York: Archives of Psychology, 1938. 58 
pp. Charts. 

Our Cranoine Soctat Orver. By Ruth W. Gavian, 
A. A. Gray, Ernest R. Groves. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1939. 684 pp. Appendix. 
$1.80. Illustrated. 

Soctat Patnotocy. By John Lewis Gillin. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 648 
Pp. $3.75. 

Pran Ace: Price ANnatysis IN INTERVENTIONIST 
Pranninc. By Norman Leon Gold. The Plan- 
ning Staff in Administrative Management. By H. 
Pasdermadjian. Washington, D. C.: National 
Economic and Social Planning Association, 1939. 
96 pp. $0.25. 

Economics ror Consumers. Leland J. Gordon. 
New York: American Book Company, 1939. 638 
pp. $3.00. 

Financinc GoverNMENT. By Harold M. Groves. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. 777 
Pp. $3.75. 

Tue Lancuacs or THE Dream. By Emil A. Gutheil. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 286 
pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

Purstane. By Bernice Kelly Harris. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
316 pp. $2.50. 
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Tue American Prison System. By Fred E. Haynes. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939: 377 PP- $4.00. 

Tue Farinc Strupent: A Srupy or Acapemic FatLure 
AND THE ImpLicaTION For Epucation. By Ken- 
neth L. Heaton and Vivian Weedon. Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
286 pp. $2.50. 

Pan-AmericanisM, Can We Win It? By Hubert C. 
Herring. New York: Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches, June 
15, 1939. 39 Pp. $0.16. 

Rurav Revier Trenps 1n Wisconsin From 1934 TO 
1937. By George W. Hill and Ronald A. Smith. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. 
57 pp. Tables. 

Tue Constirutionat Hisrory or tHe Unirep States 
1776-1826. By Homer Carey Hockett. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 417 pp. 
$3.00. , 

Inrerests OF Rurat Pzopre as PorTRAYED IN WEEKLY 
Newspapers. By C. R. Hoffer. Michigan State 
College: Agricultural Experiment Station, 1939. 
29 PP- 

InvisisLe Emprre: Tae Story or tHe Ku Krux Kian 
1866-1871. ByStanley F.Horn. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1939. 434 pp. $3.50. 
Illustrated. 

Tue Dynamics or Auromositz Demann. By S. L. 
Horner, C. F. Roos, Victor von Szeliski, A. T. 
Court, and S. M. DuBrul. New York: General 
Motors Corporation, 1939. 139 pp. 

Opsjecrions To P. R. Answerep. By John H. Hum- 
phreys. London: The Proportional Representa- 
tion Society, 82 Victoria Street, 1939. 32 pp. 
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Tue Jewish Rerucee Prosiem By Bruce BuivEN AND 
Tue Ecrecious Gentite Catitep to Account BY 
Grover C. Hatt. New York: League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 1939. 40 pp. $0.15. 

Current Issuzs 1n Lisrary ADMINISTRATION: PapErs 
PRESENTED Berorge Tue Liprary INSTITUTE AT THE 
Universiry or Cuicaco, AvuGust 1-12, 1939. 
Edited by Carleton B. Joeckel. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 392pp. $2.00. 

Curist1an Sciznce: A Cass Stupy or A RELIGION As A 
Form or Apjusrment Benavior. By Joseph Kelly 
Johnson. St. Louis: Publications 2.f Washington 
University, 1938. 20 pp. 

A Century or Soctat Tooucut. By Charles H. Judd, 
Harold G. Moulton, Henry Sloane Coffin, John C. 
Metriam, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Robert Moses, and 
Roscoe Pound. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1939. 172 pp. $2.00. 

War in Our Tre. Edited by Hans Speier end Alfred 
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Kahler. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. 1939. 362 pp. $3.00. 

Our Sx Lirg. By Fritz Kahn, M.D. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Illustrated. 

Soctax Forces 1n Personauity Stuntinc. By Arnold 
H. Kamiat. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Pub- 
lishers, 1939. 256 pp. $2.50. 

Mors Tuan 4 Mituion. By S. M. Keeny and Luther 
Gulick. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1939. 16 pp. 

I Tainx Atoup 1n America. By OdetteKeun. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. 337 
pp. $3.00. 

Suawnese Trapitions, C. C. Trowsripce’s Account. 
Edited by Vernon Kinietz and Erminie W. Voegelin. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, June, 
1939- 71 Pp- 

Waat’s Anzap ror Rurat America? By E. L. 
Kirkpatrick and Agnes M. Boynton. Washington, 
D. C.: American Country Life Association, 1939. 
26 pp. $0.15. Illustrated. 

A Gurwe To THe Literature or Rurat Lirs. By 
Benson Y. Landis. New York: Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 1939. 15 pp. 

Waar Maxes Came? By Winthrop D. Lane. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. 31 
pp- $0.10. 

Taus We Arg Men. By Sir Walter Langdon-Brown. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. 
343 Pp- $3.50. 

In Quzst or Empirz: Tus Prosiem or Cotonizs. By 
Walter Consuelo Langsam. Maps and Charts by 
Emil Herlin. New York: The Foreign Policy 
Association, 1939. 96 pp. $0.25. 

Crry Pranninc Way snp How. By Harold Mac- 
Lean Lewis. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939. 257 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

Earty American Lanp Compantgs: Tuer INFLUENCE 
on Corporate Dsvetopment. By Shaw Liver- 
more. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1939. 327 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Dynamics or Hicuer Epucation. By Walter A. 
Lunden. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: The Pitts- 
burgh Printing Company, 1939. 391 pp. Charts. 

Knowxiepcz ror Wuat? By Robert S. Lynd. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 268 
pp. $2.50. 

Potice anp A.tiizp Powers or MuNICcIPALITIES IN 
Texas. By Stuart A. MacCorkle. Austin, Texas: 
The University of Texas, 1938. 230 pp. 

Cuancinc Aspects or Rurat Revizr, Reszarcu 
Monocrapa XIV. By A. R. Mangus. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 238 pp. 

Escapg to Lire. By Erika and Klaus Mann. Boston: 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 384 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 

A Hanpsoox or Oxcanoma Waiters. By Mary Hays 
Marable and Eiaine Boylan. Norman: The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 308 pp. $2.50. 

Apventurss in Givinc. By William H. Matthews. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1939. 252 
pp. $2.50. 

Aren't We Lucky! By Enid La Monte Meadow- 
croft. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1939. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Tas Miamum Wace An Inrernationat Survey. 
Washington, D. C.: International Labor Office, 
1939. 257 pp. $1.25. 

Famity Disorcanization. Revised Edition. By 
Ernest R. Mowrer. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. 356 pp. $3.00. 

Men Musr Acr. By Lewis Mumford. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. 176 pp. 
$1.50. 

Expiorations in Personauiry. By Henry A. Mur- 
ray. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
761 pp. $8.50. Illustrated. 

Ganput Triumenant! Tue Insipe Story or Tue 
Historic Fast. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. New 
York; Universal Publishing Company, 1939. 103 
pp. $1.00. 

American Socta Prostems: AN InTRopUCTION TO 
tHe Stupy or THe Prorte AND Txetr Di_emmas. 
By Howard W. Odum. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1939. 549 pp. Text edition 
$3.00. Illustrated. 

Curean Soctat Laws. By Thomas A. Pace. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Federation of Labor, 1939. 
58 pp. 

Seur-Hece Coorsratives tn Los Anoegies. By 
Constantine Panunzio. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1939. 148 pp. 

Aw Ovruine or THE Principies or Socrotocy. Edited 
by Robert E. Park. With a Foreword by Samuel 
Smith. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1939. 
353 PP- $2.00. 

Crrizensuir 1s Our Democracy. By J. Cecil Parker, 
C. Perry Patterson, Samuel B. McAlister. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 404 pp. $1.20. 
(illustrated). 

Towarp a Diwenstonat Rearism. By Charles M. 
Perry. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1939. 180 pp. $2.50. 

Hovusino ror THE Macuing Acs. By Clarence Arthur 
Perry. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 
261 pp. $2.50. (Illustrated.) 

Hereprtary AND ENVIRONMENTAL Factors IN THE 
Causation or Manic-Depresstve Psycuoses AND 
Dementia Prazcox. By Horatio M. Pollock, 


Benjamin Malzberg, Raymond G. Fuller. Utica, 
New York: State Hospitals Press, 1939. 473 pp. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

Tae Pracinc or Cartpren 1N Famiuigs. League of 
Nations, Advisory Committee on Social Questions. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Volume I, 154 pp. $0.75. Volume II, 241 pp. 
$1.25. 

Pray Space in New Neicusornoops. New York: 
National Recreation Association, 1939. 23 pp. 
$0.25. 
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Yours. Held in The Departmental Auditorium, 
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EconomicaL ADMINISTRATION OF Heatta INsuRANCE 
Benerits, Part I: Tae Principce or Economy IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF HezatTH Benerits. By 
Dr. Walter Pryll. Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1938. 187 pp. 

Tue Prostem or Rerat Site Serection. By Richard 
U. Ratcliff. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 
1939- 93 PP- 

Tue Necro ImMMicranr. By Ida De A. Reid. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 261 pp- 
$3.50. 

Iowa Incomzs as Reportep 1N Income Tax Returns. 
By Margaret G. Reid and Virginia Britton. Ames, 
Iowa; Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, June, 
1938. 189 pp. 

CuitperNn From Szep To Saptincs. By Martha May 
Reynolds. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1930. 337 pp. Illustrated. 

An Intropuction To Mopern Statistica Mgrnops. 
By Paul R. Rider. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1939. 220pp. $2.75. 

Tae Patient as A Person: A Stupy or THe SoctaL 
Aspects or Intngss. By G. Canby Robinson. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1939. 423 pp. 
$3.00. 

Marrimoniat Snoats. By Royal D. Rood. Detroit, 
Michigan: Detroit Law Book Company, 1939. 
424 Pp- 

BackGrounD Reapincs ror AmgricaNn History. By 
Jean Carolyn Roos. New York: TheH. W. Wilson 
Company, 1939. §9pp- $0.35. 

Wantep: Goop Nzicusors. By Nicholas Roosevelt. 
New York: The National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., 1939. 48 pp. 

American Mepicing Mostrizes. By James Rorty. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1939. 
358 pp. $3.00. 
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unD Serve AsGELOSTHEIT VON DER GESELLSCHAFT. 
By Dr. Hans Wilhelm Rosenhaupt. Bern-Leipzig: 
Paul Haupt, Akademische Buchhandlung vorm. 
Max Drechsel, 1939. 287 pp. Fr. 9.- 

Tus Prostem or Foop. By Jennie I. Rowntree. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 32 
pp. $0.10. 

Rapro Repuizs. By Rev. Dr. Rumble. St. Paul, 
Minn.: Cathedral Press, 1938. 347 pp. $0.50. 

PunisHMENT AND Sociat Strucrure. By Georg 
Rusche and Otto Kirchheimer. With a Foreword 
by Thorsten Sellin. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 268 pp. $3.00. 

Tue AccePTaBLE AND THE UNACCEPTABLE IN BANKIM’s 
Socta Paitosopny. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
Calcutta, India: The University of Calcutta, 1938. 
131 pp. 

Wo Are Tuesz Americans. By Paul B. Sears. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 116 
pp. $0.60. 

Criminozocicat Reszarcn Butietin No. VIII—1939. 
Edited by J. P. Shalloo. Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1939, Institute of Local 
and State Government. 149 pp. 

Pick ror Your Suppsr. By James E. Sidel. New 
York: National Child Labor Committee, 1939. 
67 pp. $0.35. Illustrated. 

CuiLpren 1N Foster Homes: A Srupy or Mentat 
Deve.opment. By Marie Skodak. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University, 1939. 156 pp. Vol. XVI Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare. Charts. 

Cuaracter Epucation 1n A Democracy. By S. R. 
Slavson. New York: Association Press, 1939. 
226 pp. $2.50. 

Stats Minimum-Wace Laws anp Onrpers. By 
Florence P. Smith. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1939. 34 pp- 
$0.20. Tables. 

Founpations or Democracy. By T. V. Smith and 
Robert A. Taft. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1939. 346 pp. $2.50. 

Socta Action, Fesruary 15, 1939. New York: 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, 1939. 39 pp. $0.15. 


Soctat Process in Hawant. Published by the Sociol-. 


ogy Club in Collaboration with the Department of 
Sociology, University of Hawaii, Volume V, June, 
1939. Honolulu: Hawaii, U.S. A. 71 pp. 

Socian Security in THe Unirep Srarss, 1939. A 
Record of the Twentieth National Conference on 
Social Security, New York City, April 14 and 15, 
1939, Together with a Census of Social Security 
in the United States. New York: American 
Association for Social Security, Inc., 1939. 235 pp. 
$2.00. 
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Tae Brstze or Manxinp. Compiled and Edited by 
Mirza Ahmad Sohrab. New York: Universal 
Publishing Company, 1939. 744 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Grapss or Wrath. By John Steinbeck. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1939. 619 pp. $2.75. 

Coopgratives tn THE Unitrep Srates—A Batance 
Sueet. By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 32 pp. $0.10. 

ScHoots ror Tomorrow's Citizens. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Pamphlets 
Committee, 1939. 31 pp. $0.10. Illustrated. 

Forum Pranninc Hanpsoox. By John W. Stude- 
baker and Chester 'S. Williams. Washington, D. 
C.: The American Association for Adult Education 
in cooperation with the United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, 1939. 71 pp. 

Principtes or Crrminotocy. By Edwin H. Suther- 
land. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1939. 651 pp. 

Texas’ Cuitpren: Tae Report or THE Texas Carip 
Wexrarz Survey. Austin: The University of 
Texas, 1938. 885 pp. Tables. 

Trese Arg Our Lives. Written by Members of the 
Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration in North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. 421 pp. $2.00. 

Economic DeveLopMaNT oF THE Unitep States. By 
Charles M. Thompson and Fred Mitchell Jones. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 794 
pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

Your City. By E. L: Thorndike. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace’ and Company, 1939. 204 pp. 
$2.00. 

An Inrropuction To THE Socrotocy or Law. By 
N. S. Timasheff. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Committee on Research in The Social Sciences, 1939. 
418 pp. $4.00. 

Caicaco Recreation Survey, Vorume III. By 
Arthur J. Todd, William F. Byron, Howard L. 
Vierow. Chicago: Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission, National Youth Administration, Works 
Progress Administration, 1938. 167 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Tug Cuicaco Recreation Survey, 1937. VolumeIV. 
Recreation by Community Areas in Chicago. By 
Arthur J. Todd, William F. Byron, and Howard L. 
Vierow. Compiled under the auspices of the 
Works Progress Administration, National Youth 
Administration, and the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission, Chicago, 1939. 

FamiiaL FeesteMinpepness. By Clara Harrison 
Town. Buffalo: Foster and Stewart Publishing 
Corporation, 1939. 97 pp. $2.00. 
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Tripp and M. L. Wilson. New York: Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 1939. 39 pp. $0.15. 

Unemptorment Revise in New Yor« Cirr. Final 
Report of the Emergency Relief Bureau of the City 
of New York to the Honorable F. H. LaGuardia, 
June 6, 1934-December 31, 1937. 55 pp. 

U. S. Communtry Improvement AppratsaL: A Re- 
porT On THE Work Procram or THE Works Proc- 
ress ApMInistraTION. By the National Appraisal 
Committee. 62 pp. 

ImpertaL GERMANY AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
By Thorstein Veblen. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1939- 343 Pp- $3.00. 

Czecno-Siovax14; Irs Riss anp Fatt. By Adda von 
Bruemmer-Bozeman. Dallas, Texas: The George 
F. and Ora Nixon Arnold Foundation Southern 
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Tae Consumer AND THE Economic Orper. By War- 
ren C. Waite and Ralph Cassady, Jr. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 389 pp. 
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Niout Riper. By Robert Penn Warren. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 460 pp. 
$2.50. 

Miorant Famities. (Research Monograph XVIII.) 
By John N. Webb and Malcolm Brown. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
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Chicago Press, 1939. 312 pp. $2.00. 

Gop's Vattgy. By Willson Whitman. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1939. 320 pp. $3.00. 

Locat Community Fact Boox, 1938. By Louis Wirth 
and Margaret Furez and Edward L. Burchard. 
Chicago: Chicago Recreation Commission, 1938. 
75 PP- 

Tae Westwarp Movement. By Ina Faye Woeste- 
meyer and Editorial Collaboration of J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1939. 500 pp. $2.25. 

Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. and Ellen 
Winston. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. 187 pp. $1.50. Illustrated. 

Tas Wortp or Inpusrry AND Lasour 1939: Report 
or THE Direcror To THE TWENTY-FirrH SEssiONn OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lasour CONFERENCE JUNE 
1939. Geneva, Switzerland: International Labour 
Office, 1939. 92 pp. $1.00 cloth binding, $0.50 
paper binding. 

Generat Sociotocy. By Verne Wright and Manuel 
C. Elmer. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1939. 655 pp. $3.75. 

Five Years or Rurat Reier. By Waller Wynne, Jr. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 160pp. Charts and Tables. 

Screntiric Soctan Surveys anp ReszarcnH. By 
Pauline V. Young. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939. 619 pp. $3.00. (Illustrated.) 

Rurat Faminres on Raeuier, Reszarch MonocrapPi 
XVII. By Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. 
Whetten. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 161 pp. 









The National Geographic Society, of Washington, D. C., announces that publication of its illustrated 
Cos News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in October. 
se bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. 


They embody pertinent facts for classroom use from the stream of geographic information that 
into The Society's headquarters from every part of the world. The bulletins are illustrated from 


extensive file geagenple photographs. 
Teachers are requested to a 
by teachers librarians, and co: 
financial profit, by the National 
They give timely information abou 
costumes 


ary chan 


twenty-five cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover the mai 


and customs, and world progress in other lands. 
ling cost of the bulletins for the school year. 


urs daily 
e Society's 


ly early for the number of these bulletins desired. bis | are obtainable only 

and normal school students. The bulletins are issued as a service, not for 
Geographic Society as a part of its program to diffuse geographic information. 
t , exploration, geographic developments, new industries, 


Each application should be accompanied by 


Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for class use, to be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be 


remitted for och subscription, 

















